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‘‘ 1 will, therefore, in conclusion only say to any of 
you who may not yet have read Captain Mahan’s 
books, read them ; to those who have read them, 
read them again ; read them a third i^or in 

them you will find the best expositiozr blun> 

ders and the glories of our forefathersn^'^tlie best 
oiqplanation of the influence of Sea ]gk>wer.” 

Pbofessor J. K. Laughton. 





INTRODUCTION 

This work is the overflow of an English heart full of 
admiration for an American who by force of character 
overcame weil<highr inoperable obstacles and, as the 
result* of years of strenuous work and skilful applica- 
tion of his superb mental powers, earned for himself 
in the eyes of the world the highest distinction yet 
accorded a naval philosopher. 

My primary motive in undertaking so serious a respon- 
sibility is,||ur^fold. I am eager to perpetuate the 
memory oif.A gr^t American ; and in so doing to brin g 
one step nei^^ together the people of his cotmtry and 
of mine ; and at the same time repay, even if in limited 
measure, the debt of gratitude I owe to America for 
priceless opportunities in days gone by. Le temps 
passe, V amitii rests. I also must pass on, but I shoidd 
like this work to carry a message of lasting friendship 
to the earnest and hospitable people of the great Republic 
of the West. 

Haply, moreover, a word here or there may, like a 
good deed in a naughty world, shine through impending 
gloom and carry a message of hope or comfort, of 
enoourhgement, inspiration, or good cheer to some soul 
< distraught. As a shameless optimist in the throes 
of his flrst literary effort, the author craves the indul- 
geime of his readers. 

Without the friendly co-operation of the Admiral’s 
fon^y, who placed unreservedly at my disposal all the 
correspondence had other available material in their 

vtt 
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possession, this review, of the Hfe of Alfred l%ft]rer 
Slahan could not have been written. - 

I have striven to make it ** a faithful portrait of a 
soul in its adventures through life,” resisting the 
while a very natural temptation to mix the colours 
with an over-abundance of rose-water. As research 
and analysis gradually revealed the true character of 
the man, the task became a labour of love. Rarriy 
perhaps have been found such commanding gifts of 
intellect allied with so genuine a modesty. 

Mahan has been described as “ the greatest writer 
America has yet produced.” What is grea'^ess ? 
Webster says t^t he is great who is “ extraordinary in 
genius or accomplishments.” Of the vast number who 
aspire to literary fame, few, alasl become known 
outside the limits of the little circle in which they move. 
Seldom does an echo of their earnest voices reach the 
ears of the listening world. Mahan’s masterpieces not 
only won instant recognition in the navies and among 
the statesmen of all lands, but have for years successfully 
withstood the matured judgment of the most eminent 
authorities in the intellectual hierarchy of the twentieth 
century. In truth a supreme test of “ extraordinary 
accomplishment.” 

In contradistinction to the lives of many famous 
literary men — such, for instance, as Longfellow or Sir 
Walter Scott — ^Mahan’s career does not lend itself to 
voluminous biographical treatment. Owing to his 
exceptionally reserved and retiring nature he did not 
seek the personal acquaintance of the interesting and 
distinguished personalities of his day, nor did he cor* 
respond, except to a very limited extent, with leaders 
of thought or makers of history either at home or abroad. 
Among his papers are but few letters suitable fat pub* 
lication, other than those which have been herein 
reproduced or referred to. Apart fii|Mn his ^^gs 
and lectures and a few reii|pous addresses and news* 
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ittfenriews, lie mAde no public pronouncements 
of signt^cance. For so notable a man his circle of 
amodalbes leas remarkably smaU, even among naval 
ofiSioera, and the number of his intimate friends was 
even more limited, ^th the exception of Admiral 
Sir Bouverie Clark there seems to have been no one 
to whom he freely disclosed his views bn matters of 
public moment, and even in his correspondence with 
him Mahan seldom departed from chatty discussion of 
current political events and references to family attairs 
and his own state of health. Few words of serious 
self-revelation seem to have escaped him. 

On account of his innate and intense dislike of pub- 
lidty, the incidents of his daily life were not such as 
to furnish material for graphic description; neither 
did he disclose himself in memorable utterances to 
friend or fop. So far as can be ascertained, he kept no 
diary after the* age of twenty-eight, and apparently 
did not to any appreciable extent read current literature 
or comment upon it publicly. Such characteristics do 
not make for that kind of personal popularity which is 
apt to invite the confidences of men of note and bring 
about occurrences worthy of record. Except for a 
brief period in England, his association with men and 
wonien of distinction was extremely limited ; and even 
there the intercourse was entirely imsought and seem- 
ingly was dropped after his return to America. 

Mahan won the respect of all who knew him well. 
The ’ religious side of his nature was the most pro- 
nounced,’ and towards the latter part of his life may be 
said io have been an open book firom which all might 
read’i but even in this regard he was habitually reti- 
ceht. Apart from this religious aspect, the chief interest 
of Mhhan’s life for the great mass of humanity centres 
round his three great masterpieces, in which he reveals 
the historic secrefai of naval power — a revelation which 
the dramatic incidents of the world-wide conflict, now 
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hupt^y brought to a victorious dose, stop as one 

of the most momentous in the annals of urartotef 

I gladly avail myself of this welcome opportoty 
to express my sincere and grateful thanks to 
yahan and the members of her fSsmily for theur mvali^ble 
and sympathetic assistance, as well m to ^ Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; the Hon. 
Waiiam Redfleld, late Secretary of Commerce; the 
Hon. Franklin Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary “ 

Na?; ; Dr. Edwin WUey, Librarian of the Navd War 
Collie, Newport ; Admiral Sims ; the late 
Roosevelt ; Admiral Bradley F^e ; F. 
waite; Admiral Count Togo; Misskfoto; Ad^ 
Earl Beatty; Mrs.Vemon-Mann; the Right Horn Arthitf 
Balfour; Mr. CUve Bayley; Admiral Sir Bouvrae 

Clark; Admiral Oman; COmmodore Parker ; Senator 
Lodge; Mr. J. Herbert Johnston and Mr. George G. 
Hall, executors of Mr. Loyall FarragUt; Mr. Samud 
Ashe; Admiral Eberle; Commander Rav^(^ft; 
Mr. Charles Stewart Davison ; the Editor of the Daily 
Mail; Lieutenant Lemuel.Hillman ; Mr. James Bam^ ; 
Admiral Goodrich; Mr. William Alexander ; Mr. 
Robert Bridges ; the members of the House and Libr^ 
Committees of the University Club, New York; the 
ladies who have deciphered and transcril^d my n^u- 
scripts ; and all others who have so l^dly hdped me 
and contributed towards the successful launchmg of 
the ship “ Life of Admiral Mahan.** 

Given that Marcus Aurelius rightly daima ® 
man is worth just so mwh as (he ifttngs are w^ 
about which he busies himself, then mdeed is Alfra 
Thayer Mahan worth, not only to his own coun^ 
but to the world at large, more than readily Ues withm 
the compass of mere words to convey. « 

Chakles Cabusi;e Tatujb. 

Lokdoh. . 

May leao. 
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THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL 
MAHAN 

CHAPTER I 

HESEOmr AND ENVIRONBIENT 

All men cure bom equal in the sight of Gk>d and before the law ; 
but as touching this earthly pilgrimage, from the moment they first 
see the light of day, inherited predisposition toward mental, moral, 
and physical excellences and imperfections, mightily influenced by 
environment, separates, classifies, and brands them, elevating one and 
debasing .another, until each year of their lives but widens the gulf 
which in&orably divides them. 

Adfbto Th a.yer Mahan . was bom on September 27 
in the year 1S40, at West Point on the Hudson.' His 
father, Dennis Hart Mahan, who was Professor of 
Civil &nd Military Engineering at the West^ Point 
Military Academy, was bom of Irish parentage in New 
York in 1802, shortly after the arrival of his father 
and mother firom Ireland, and was baptized in the 
Roman- Catholic Chmrch in the parish of St. Peter’s 
in Baglay Street. At an early age his parents moved 
to N^olk, Virginia, and he became a Virginian at 
heart,^ remaining, however, a staunch supporter of 
the Union in the stormy days which were to come. 

In i memoir read before the National Academy of 

‘ Hailan’s birthpUuse, West; Point on the Hudson, while within the 
boundanes of the State of New York, is not upon its territory, having 
been oe4ed to the Fedttal €k>vemment for the purposes of the United 
States Iditary Academy. 


Va'" ' ' 

JSk!ieiio«g| G«kei«l Henry Xu AblbottiMnor^thst PirofetMor 
Mahan was <me of the most kind and. affectiothate of mot, 
distin^shld for his old'lastSoiied polit^ess and lugh 
sense of duty, and that he taught his childim to observe 
scrupulous courtesy toward others Mid to avoid the 
use of any language approaching slang in his presence. 
He was a man of highly nervous imposition, h^ little 
sympathy with idleness and stupi^ty^ but was withal 
of a kindly nature and genial humour. His letters 
to his son are full of sound advice and lofty ideals. 
He ends one dated in 1858 with these words t ** Stand 
up to your work bravdy. My Dear Boy, and always 
in *the tone of a . high-minded honourable Christian 
gentleman, and then let the consequences take care 
of themselves. Your own reputation will be un- 
sulUed.” 

His son recounts that on one occasion his father 
warned a friend not to persist with a proposal which, 
in his opinion, would make a lifelong and powerful 
enemy of one of the members of a board on which 
'they were both sitting.- Subsequently, however, his 
father voluntarily assumed the disagreeable duty he 
had advised him to shun, cmd thereby brought upon 
himself a lifelong hostility* from which he protected 
his friend. There is little doubt ficom whom his son 
Al&ed acquired, in part at least, his courteous and 
genial manner and his profound sense of duty. 

The development of Alfred Thayer Mahan ‘ presents 
a curious illustration of the eccentricities of heredita^ 
hifluence and of early ^vironment. He was- the son 
of a man who was bom of Irish Catholic parents emd 
christened a meniber of the Roman Catholic Chiirch; ' 
a man, moreover, whose earliest associations, especially 
those in connection with the war of 1812, influenced 
him stroni^y against England. This prejudice was 

I Habra proammaed hia nama MS-bSa' : a'a aa in “ fan,’* rad 

tba aooanl on tiia laat ayllabla. 






a&d be64«tse of a witb Iisfayette 

and ius fSpaily, by vrhom he was hospitably entertained 
in Paris, 

In this anti-Xkiglish atmosphere was young Ifalua 
brought up, but several drqimstances arose which 
contributed to offset these early influences. iHis grmid- 
mother Mahan died when his father was but a few years 
old. His grandfather then married a Protestant, and 
his father grew up in that faith and subsequently 
married Mary Helena Okill, daughter of an Englishman 
and of Mary Jay, a descendant of the great Huguenot 
fmnily of that name which had fled from persecution 
in France under Louis XIV. Thus it was that Alfred 
Thayer Mahan first became a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It may be said that he was one- 
half Irish and one-quarter English, the remaining quarter 
coming of French-American stock. Here is an opinion 
of himself as expressed in his own words : ** As far as 
I understand my personality, I think to see in the 
result the predominance which the English strain has 
usuaUy asserted for itself over others.” 

He has also left on record that the experiences of 
life wd subsequent reading and reflection modified, 
and in the end entirely overcame, his early anti-English 
prepossessions.* In a letter to his sister written from 
Yokohama in 1868, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, he recounts in these words his first practical experi- 
oice of British folk : ” Are not the Ekiglish a wonderful 
peoj^e ? They alone of all civilised people keep ' 
trooits here, and their transports, not only here, but all 


^ A generation earlier, Audubon, the renowned Amerioan naturalist, 
who, emning of French stock, was similarly prepossessed against the 
BrigHsh.of his day, also married the daughter of an Englishman, and 
Lucy JBakewell’s warm*hearted and gentle disposition descendcKi to 
her granddaughters, the Misses Eliza, Lucy, and Annie Audubon, 
whosal unfailing IdndAess and generous hospitality the author ever 
holds ia grateful and affectionate memory. 

a 
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over the world are going and coming. Capetown, 
Aden, Bombay, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Yokohama, 
everywhere is to be seen their red-coated soldiery — 
and to them not only their own merchants but those 
of all other nations owe safety at times. Truly they 
may boast that the sim never sets upon their flag,” 
recalling Daniel Webster’s ; “ Whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun, and keeping company with the 
hoTirs, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” 

Mahan’s father, Dennis Hart Mahan, graduated 
head of his class at West Point in 1824 and practically 
spent *his life there. He was the author of a number 
of text-books on Military Engineering, and died in 1871 
after a distinguished career. His son records the fact 
that the spirit of the profession was strong in him and 
that he never knew a man of more strict and lofty 
military ideas. The elder Mahan knew, personally, 
nearly all the distinguished generals, both Confederate 
and Northern, in the Civil War, for most of them had 
been his pupils. 

Young Mahan spent his boyhood at West Point,* 
where amongst his earliest personal recollections were 
the great Southern General Robert E. Lee, then Superin- 
tendent of the Academy, and McClellan, at that time 
a junior engineer officer. When he was twelve years 
old his father sent him to a boarding-school at Hagers- 
town, Maryland. At fourteen he entered Columbia 
College, making liis home with his uncle, the Rev. Milo 
Mahan, who was then Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at the General Theological Seminary in New York, 
and who strongly influenced his religious Ufe. 

He received his second name ffrom Greneral Sylvanus 
Thayer of distinguished memory, whose monument 

1 Lord Kitchener recommended the West Point Military Academy 
to the Australian authorities as a model for their new military college, 
as he considered it the best in the world. 
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at West Point besurs the inseription : * ** Father of the 
United States Military Academy.” 

As a boy he had revelled in stories of naval life, 
including the reminiscences of naval officers, particularly 
those which abounded in Colboum’s United Service 
Magazine. This probably influenced him in choosing 
a naval career, despite the disapproval of his father, 
who felt that his son would succeed better in civil life. 
With this Mahan himself agreed in after-life.' His 
father, however, did not wish to oppose his son arbitrarily 
in his choice of a career, so he sent him to Washington 
with letters of introduction to Jeflerson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, and other personal friends, with the 
result that within a few months he was nominated 
for an appointment at the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
by Ambrose S. Murray, who represented in Congress 
the West Point District. 

On the way home from Washington Mahan visited 
an old friend of the family in Philadelphia, who threw 
cold water on his project, which he said he hoped would 
fail, because he considered the Navy a profession with 
little prospect, and proceeded to quote Dr. Johnson’s 
“ No man will be a sailor who has contrivance enough 
to get himself into jail ; for being in a ship is being 
in jail with the chance of being drowned.” To this the 
old gentleman added on his own account that in a ship- 
of-war you ran the additional risk of being killed. 
Somewhat disconcerting for the young Admiral-to-be ; 
notwithstanding which on September 80 , 1856 , Alfred 
Thayer Mahan was launched on his naval career as 
acting midshipman a few days after his sixteenth 

* “ My entrance into theNavy was greatly against my father’s wish. 

I do not remember all his arguments, but he told me he thought me 
much less fit for a military than for a civil profession, having watched 
me «3arefully. I think myself now that he was right ; for, though I 
have no cause to complhin of unsuccess, I believe I should have done 
better elsewhere .”- — From Sail to Steam. 
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birthday, in accordance mth the proTisions of the 
following letter of appointment : 

“ Naty DuFABnontT, 

» October 2, 18M. 

“ Sir, 

“ You are hereby appointed an Acting Midship* 
man in the Navy of the United States from the 80th 
September, 1856, to join the 8rd class. 

“ If, after the course of attendance at the Naval 
Academy prescribed by the Revised Regulations 
approved January 25th, 1855, you shall satisfactorily 
pass the graduating examination, you will receive from 
th&. Academic Board the ‘Certificate of Graduation* 
referred to in the 5th section of the 6th Chapter of 
the above Regulations, which shall entitle you to a 
warrant as a Midshipman in the U.S. Navy, bearing the 
date of the certificate. If, however, you shall fail to 
obtain such certificate, you will be dropped from the 
list. 

“ Enclosed is a copy of the requisite oath, which, 
having taken and subscribed, you will transmit to the 
Department with your letter of acceptance, in which 
you will state your age. 

“ I am, respectfully, etc., 

“ CiiAS. Weush, 

“ Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

“ Acting Midshipman Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
of the 10th Congressional 
District of New York, 

“ U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis.” 
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EARLY NAVAL CAREER 


Naval SelMol 

Faimdlvd Ootobcr lOcb. IBftS 

«IAMES K. POL.K. 

Px«ti4«at of tlio U> Stales 

GEO. BANCROFT. . 

Scerelavy tlao Navy. . 

The original tablet commemorating 
the founding of the Naval Academy. 

The boy Mahan had not only absorbed the fascinating 
sea^stories of Marryat and Fenimore Cooper, but had 
studied them, moreover, with such appreciative intelli- 
gence that on his arrival at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis he found himself in congenial surroundings and 
a fam i liar atmosphere in the charming spot that a couple 
of centuries ago was named in memory of good Queen 
Anne, and which has since witnessed the sturdy develop- 
ment of countless budding naval commanders destined 
to handle the fighting ships of Uncle Sam’s mighty fieet 
now in ptocess of rapid evolution.* 

Of the many fine buildings which add to the charm of 

^ The author has the very pleasantest recollections of the Naval 
Academy^ of its courteous Superintendent, Admiral Eberle, of Com- 
mander Ravenscroft of the Naval Institute, the smart military bearing 
of the cadets, and the beautiful grounds and noble buildings. Above 
all, the Naval Academy impresses a visitor as an institution worthy in 
spirit aad proportion ef the powerful Navy of which it is at once the 
portent and the embryo. 
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the Nav|d Academy^ perhaps the imist ^th 

the po^^e ^oq»tio& of'the giaait 'BaQcrolt Hall of 
granite, capable of housing three thousand nudshipmen, 
is Midian Hall, a picture of which is reproduced in this 
chapter. It is dedicated to the memory of Admiral 
Hahan, and in addition to an immense lecture-hall, 
the ceilings and walls bf which are adorned by trophies 
captured at sea by the American Navy in bygone ^ys, 
it boasts on the upper floor a splendid naval library. 
It is crowned by a dock tower in which the hours are 
struck in ** bells ” as at sea. 

Dr. Allan Westcott, of the United States Naval Aca- 
demy, tells us in his admirable Mahan on Naval Warfare 
that, in his last year at the Naval Academy, in a class 
of twenty, Mahan stood first in seamanship, physics, 
political science, and moral science, third in imval tactics 
and gunnery, fourth in “ steam engine,” and fifth in 
astronomy and navigation, and that the year before he 
had excelled in physics, rhetoric, and Spanish. He was 
then in his twentieth year. On this solid foundation, 
aided by industry and natural gifts, he developed those 
rare analytical powers which were to become so con- 
spicuous, a feature of his mental equipment in later years. 

One of his class-mates became a lifelong friend. This 
was the Hon. Samuel Ashe, .LL.D., who is now Clerk 
of the United States District Court at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. In a description of early days at the Naval 
Academy, contributed to the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July 1919, under the title of Memories of Annapolis, 
Mr. Ashe tells us : 

“ In 1856 Alfred Mahan entered my class — a year 
advanced — and at once began to share its highest' 
honors. He was the most intellectual man I have ever 
known. He had not only a remarkable metnory but 
also capacity to comprehend, and a clarity of perception 
that rendered him distinguished among men of in- 
telligence. He ana I became affectionate friends, and 
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our fiiendship lasted thiougii life. We weare corre* 
apondents un^ his death— -although ini these later years 
our letters were desultory. In the rotunda at Washing- 
ton is a painting, the Landing of the Pilgrims. Miles 
Standish’s wife. Rose, is represented leaning over his 
shoulder. Her face was painted from that of Admiral 
Mahan when a boy, and it is a remarkable presentation 
of his lineaments as he was when he entered the Academy. 

“ When we were starting on our cruise in the summer 
of 1858 the subject of naval heroes came up ; and Mahan 
mentioned to me that the day for gaining distinction 
through feats of personal daring, as in the case of Decatur, 
was passed, but that he proposed to win renown in his 
profession through intellectual performance. He was 
not apt as a sailor-man, for we boys were taught the 
handiwork of seamen ; but he had another vision ; 
and his subsequent career is a remarkable illustration 
of the realisation of young dreams.” 

About this time Mahan was described as “ very 
good-looking and the smartest man in his class.” 

He spent three years at the Naval Academy, graduat- 
ing second in his class in the summer of 1850. The 
usual course was four years, but owing to his father’s 
skilful training he was able to jump the lowest class 
and gain admittance to a class already a year in existence, 
a feat which later on made for promotion, and was said 
at the time to have been the only case of the kind on 
record. He ascribed it partly to a morbid fondness 
for registers and time-tables, which in this instance led 
to the discovery that an appointee might enter any 
class for which he could pass the examinations. Of 
forty-nine in Class “ 66 Date ” but twenty graduated. 
To t|ie man who beat him for first place, William 
Briggs Hall, was publicly presented a sword of honour 
inseribed, ” For the highest academic merit.” This 
doughty opponent, after resigning from the Navy and 
fighting with the Confederate forces in the Civil War, 
eventually became a Major of Engineers and Adjutant- 
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Geaeral of the Egyptiaa forces, rendering conspicuous 
service to the Khedive of Egypt, to whom he was 
recommended by General Sherman. 

Among those of Class “ 55 Date ” who survived the 
hostilities of 1861 to 1866 may be found the names of 
Admiral George. Collier Remey, Admiral Norman 
Farquhar, Commander Roderick McCook, and Com- 
mander Samuel Dana Greene, the hero of the iron-clad 
Monitor. 

In his recollections of naval life, published in 1907 
under the title of From Sail to Steam, Mfthn.n lingers 
with engaging touch on conditions pf life at the Naval 
Acfidemy in those young days, and quaintly describes 
his early experiences at sea, all of which were with 
sailing-vessels. The practical knowledge thus gained 
was of priceless value to him twenty years later in 
analysing the details of the strategy and tactics employed 
by Nelson and other famous commanders in the great 
naval battles of the world. 

He tells us, among other recollections, that hazing 
was unknown in his day at the^Naval Academy, being 
looked down upon by the members of his class as 
beneath the dignity of young naval gentlemen ; although, 
after the war had removed the restraining influence 
of the senior midshipmen, it beeame as unhappily 
notorious as it was at the Military Academy. He 
recounts, too, the transformation that has, since his 
early days, taken place for the better in respect of 
drinking habits in the Navy, due partly, among the 
lower ranks at any rate, to the abolition of flogging 
which occurred ^ about 1849 ; and he picturesquely 
describes the distinctive character of the snowy cotton 
sails of American sailing-ships which, prior to the 
Civil War, “literally whitened every sea.”* Mahan 
deplored the possession of clumsy fingers. Beyond 
a few elementary “ bends,” he never fathomed the 
mysteries of knotting and splicing, and admiUed that 
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before such a masterpiece as a turk*s-head ” he merely 
bowed in reverence. 

Among other comments of interest in his reminiscences 
he states that, in his opinion, the critics who of late 
years have cahed in question the accuracy of the usual 
version of the attack at Trafalgar are mistaken, but. 
admits that their arguments may deserve some justifi- 
cation by reason of the inexact nautical phraseology 
of that day.‘ He gives a glowing description of the 
magnificent comet of 1858, the like of which astronomers 
assert no human eye will behold for two thousand years 
to come. Mahan confirms the impression that at the 
opening of hostilities in 1861 the preservation of the 
Union was the impelling motive of those who fought 
for the North, the abolition of slavery being a secondary 
issue, although the existence of slavery was no doubt 
the primary cause of the war. Throughout his writings 
he referred to the war between the North and South 
as the War of Secession and not as the Civil War. 
In the following words he affords us a glimpse of his 
boyhood’s home training on the slavery question : 

” As my boyhood advanced the abolition movement 
was gaining strength, to the great disapprobation and 
dismay of my father, with his strong Southern and Union 
sympathies. I remember that when Uncle Tom's 
Cabin came out, in my twelfth year, the master of the 
school I attended gave me a copy ; being hiinseif, 
I presume, one of the rising party adverse to slavery. 
My father took it out of my hands, and I came to regard 
it much as I would a ^ttle labelled ‘ Poison.’ In 
consequence I never read it in the days , of its vogue, 
and I have to admit that since then, in mature years, 
I have not been able to continue it after beginning. 
The same motives, in great part, led to my being sent 
to a boarding-school in Maryland, near Hagerstown, 

* A comparatively modem topic for discuasion in the light of the 
divergence of opiniom still existing between adherents of .^EIschyluB 
and Herjodotus as to the details of the battle of Salamis, 480 b.o. 
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which drew its pupils very largely, though not exclusively, 
from the South. The environment would be upon the 
whole Southern.” 

He throws a little sidelight into one aspect of his 
mental personality by admitting that he agreed with 
the wisdom of the adage. Never contrive an opportunity ; 
his ' experience of life having justified him in awaiting 
rather than contriving occasions. He also confesses to 
a lifelong horror of keeping servants waiting, the outcome 
of a realisation of the truth of the maxim that “ punctu* 
ality is the politeness of kings.” He calls to mind the 
cyrious fact that during his first year at the Academy 
the United States Government began to coquette with 
the title “ Admiral,” which at that time was supposed 
to have some insidious conneetion with monarchical 
institutions, as illustrated by the remonstrance of 
a worthy member of his crew, who exclaimed : “ Call 
them Admirals 1 Never t They will be wanting to 
be dukes next.” Subsequently the Government com* 
promised on “ Flag-ofiicer,” an obvious misnomer. 
Since that day, however, broadminded counsels have 
prevailed, and to-day an Admiral is an Admiral in the 
American Navy. 

Mahan records his preference for Marryat as a naval 
story-writer. He explains that Marryat had lived the 
naval Ufe as no other sea-author had, and consequently 
his characters were true to life, whereas he found that 
Fenimore Cooper caricatured rather than reproduced 
life. 

In From Sail to Steam occurs one of the isolated 
instance in which Mahan makes any reference to his 
religious beliefs. In a description of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Aden, he says : ” I am without ai^ti-Semitic 
feeling. That Jesus Christ was a Jew covers His race 
for me.” Discussing the effects of climate and environ- 
ment, he asks the debatable question : “ Do» beer 
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taste as good in America as in England ? ” and in raply 
^presses the opinion, I think not, unless perhaps in 
Nevrport, Rhode Island.** * 

.Referring to a native . ceremony in Muscat and his 
expected attendance with his Captain, there is a char> 
acteristic touch of the real Mahan in his concluding 
remark : “ As it called for full uniform, I begged off.’-* 
Commenting upon his experiences in the East, he pays 
this tribute to the beneficent influence of Great Britain 
upon the destinies of mankind : 

An impression which accumulates upon the atten- 
tive traveller following the main roads of maritime 
commerce is the continual outcropping of the British 
soldier. It is not that there is so much of him, but that 
he is so manywhere : in our single voyage, at places 
so apart as Cape Town, Aden, Bombay, Singapore, 
Hong Kong. Although not on our route (nevertheless 
linked to the four last named by the great ocean highway 
between East and West, consecutive even in those 
distant days before the Suez Canal), he was already in 
force in Gibraltar and Malta ; since which he is to be 
found in Cyprus also and in Egypt. He is no chance 
phenomenon, but an obvious effect of a noteworthy 
cause ; an incident of current history, the exponent, 
unconsciously to himself, of many great events.” 

A significant prediction in the light of the glorious 
part since played by British soldiers scattered throughout 
the Eastern theatres of the Gr^t War ! 

Mahan described blockading in the Civil War as 
desperately tedious work ; even the notorious tellers 
of stories among the ship’s company becoming ultimately 
reduced to exhaustion and silence. In his reminiscences 
he recounts a number of quaintly humorous nautical 

^ It is a somewhat curious coincidence that in letters to friends in 
New York and elsewhere the author has often described Newport 
BB beii^ more like England than any other place visited by him in 
Ameriea. 
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chanictaistic eacaig^le ol the ty{M : 

** One night came on a hurricane* 

The aea waa mounialna rollii^ft 
When Barney Bunthae turned hia quid 
And said io Billy Bowline* 

‘ A strong nor*wester *0 blowing* Bill : 

B[ark 1 don’t you hear it roar now ? 

Lord help them ! how 1 pities all 
Unlucky folks on shore now. 

* Foolhardy chaps* that live in towns* 

What dangers they are b31 in I 
And now lie riiaking in their beds* 

For fear the roof should fall in t 
Poor creatures, how they envies us* 

And wishes, I’ve a notion* 

For our good luck, in such a storm. 

To be upon the ocean. 

** * And often* Bill* I have been told 
How folks are killed, and undone* 

By overturns of carriages. 

By fogs and fires in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run* ' ^ 

From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and me are sailors.’ ” 

Afahan and two of his intimate -friends were fortunate 
in having their applications for the sloop>of>war Levant 
reftised, as she never reached her destination, having 
disappeared in the Pacific without leaving a trace — 
one of the many mysteries of the deep. The three 
chums were appointed to the frigate Congress, and in 
the cruise which followed Mahan made his first ^rsonal 
acquaintance with the coasts and waters of South 
America and Africa. A few years later the Congress, 
though a magnificent ship of her period, carrying 
fifty guns and five hundred men, fell an eai^ victim 
to the Conf^erate ironclad Merrimac. 

Circumstances connected with the Civil War brought 
rapid promotion, and in 1861, at twenty-one years of 
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Ii<»iteaaiit of the Con^eWf ^jpectmg a command, 
expressed a wish to have him as his first lieutenant, ai»i 
after a brief term of service on the James Adger, Mahon 
found himself on board tite PoeahonUu of the South 
Atlantic Blockading Sqtiadron, and enjoyed his first 
experience of active service in the expedition against 
Port Royal, there receiving his baptism of fire from the 
Confederate forts. Luckily the enemy’s fire was high, 
and although the Pocahontas did not escape damage, 
none of her crew were injured. 

Vi/hile on board the James Adger Mahan seems to 
have ^ven the first official indication of the existence. 
of that characteristic of ingenuity which was the key 
to the success of his treatment of naval history in days 
to come. He was then twenty-one years old. The 
dramatic part played by the mystery ships of the 
British Navy in the recent hostilities adds peculiar 
interestf to the contents of the following letter, which 
tells its own story and which the author is enabled to 
reproduce through the comrtesy of Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy : * 

"U.S. Steamkh *Jabibs Adokb,’ 
September 9, 1861. 

“ Sib, 

“ I hope you will overlook what may appear 
like youthful presumption in addressing you on the 
subject I wish to. 

** The .ravages of the pirate Sumter have reached 
a pitch that, if long continued, will cast an undeserved 
stigma ui>on the Navy. Her speed on the <»ruismg- 
grotmd she has chosen will always enable her to obtain 
the twenty-four hours shelter granted by neutrcd powers, 
and thus a chance of escape by night, which can only 
be prevented by surrounding her with a chain of vessels 
more pumoous than our snudl Navy and extended 

^ From Offieere* LeUere^ September 1861, vol. i, p. 922. Printed in 
ier. i, vol» i, p. 87, OfickU Records^ Union and Confederate Navies. 
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blockaded coast can at present allow us to devote to 
this object. 

“ Can she not be decoyed under fire, or even boarded ? 
A steamer cannot do this, for the smallness of the steam 
mercantile marine would of itself render her liable to 
suspicion. I have thought that a sailing vessel, such 
as one of the lately confiscated rebel vessels, might be 
equipped with a heavy pivot gun, and a light house 
built over it, such as are often seen in merchant ships, 
and which could not excite suspicion. Broadside guns 
requiring ports would be incompatible with the end in 
view. Man the ship with a hundred men — more if 
necessary. Will there not be a probability of the 
steamer approaching confidently, if to leeward, within 
a distance to render boarding practicable ; if to 
windward, so as possibly to be disabled or sunk with 
your heavy gun ? 

“ Elaboration of detail would be misplaced here, 
and I shall not attempt it. I am aware that the 
disadvantages a sailing vessel labours under are great, 
and my idea may appear rash or even hare-brained. 
But suppose it fail, what is lost ? A useless ship, 
a midshipman and a hundred men. If it succeed, 
apart from the importance of the capture, look at the 
prestige such an affair would give the seryiqe. 

“ Finally, if this is so fortunate as to meet your 
approval and that of the Honourable Secretary, and 
you should not wish to risk a better man, I beg to offer 
myself to lead the enterprise. 

“ I am. Sir, very respectfully, 

“ Your obdt. Servant, 

“ AliFBHD T. Mauak, 

“ Midshipman, ' U.S,N. 

“ Capt. G. V. Fox, 

“ Assistant Secretary of the Na-^, 

“ Washington, D.C.” 

There .appears to. be no record of the fate^ of this 
creditable proposal, but its motive was evidently 
a zealous regard for the prestige of his Navy, and its 
merit is enhanced by the pluck and modesty ‘of the 
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closing w6rds, “ and you should not wish to risk a 
better nuin, I beg to offer myself to lead the enterprise.” 

When the Pocahontas came north for repairs, Mahan, 
after eight months at the Naval Academy, which had then 
been temporarily transferred to Newport, was appointed 
first lieutenant of the Macedonian, which was just 
leaving for a summer practice cruise in Europe, number- 
ing among her lieutenants a young man who, as Admiral 
Sampson, later achieved national fame in the Spanish- 
American war, and of whom Mahan in 1902 wrote a 
biographical sketch which appears in the collection of 
magazine articles published under the title of Retrospect 
and Prospect. She also carried as a lieutenant a scion 
of the royal house of Orleans, whose English was more 
or less indifferent, Mahan’s inspection of the log one day 
disclosing, as the young duke’s first effort, the entry : 
“ The weather was a dirty one.” 

On the return from this cruise Mahan was ordered to 
the Seminole, which joined the West Gulf Blockading 
Squadron at Sabine Pass, application for service aboard 
the Monongahela having been refused in favour of 
a class-mate who was killed a few months later in the 
passage of the Mobile forts. Of this incident Mahan 
has said : ” I can scarcely claim a miraculous escape, 
but for him, poor fellow I the commander’s refusal was 
a sentence of death.” Mahan was on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, Admiral Dahlgren, on the James Adger, when 
the Admiral at last entered Charleston Harbour, which 
had so long resisted capture. He was also present at 
the meeting of all the general officers who had shared 
in Sherman’s March,to the Sea. 

When the war ended, Mahan found that he had 
saved* five hundred dollars of his pay, and hearing 
that many naval officers in the South were in need, 
the outcome of hoiistilities, he sent the money to a 
friend to be used for their benefit, a supremely 
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generous impulse the nobility of which no words 
can enhance, for it was his all. It recalls Rocham- 
beau’s friendly loan to Cornwallis after Yorktown, 
when de. Grasse’s effective blockade had not only 
deprived the British Commander of the all-essential 
men and supplies, but had lefli him without personal 
resources. 

During his next term of service, which was on board 
the Muscoota, Mahan contracted a severe attack of 
tropical fever from the effects of which he suffered for 
many a long day. In 1865 he was promoted lieutenant- 
commander, and after a year’s ordnance duty in Wash- 
in^on Navy Yard, left for the Asiatic Station on the 
steam-sloop Iroquois and enjoyed his first acquaintance 
with China, Japan, and the Far East. He was present 
at the opening of the new treaty ports, Kob6 and Osaka, 
and records that even at this late date, 1868, the decree 
against the practice of Christianity by the natives was 
reissued ; “ Hitherto the Christian religion has been 

forbidden, and the order must be strictly kept. The 
corrupt religion is strictly forbidden.” This visit to 
Japan was as an unknown naval officer twenty-seven 
years of age. Twenty-five years later the skilful and 
intrepid mariners of the Flowery Kingdom were 
imbibing principles of naval strategy from his works 
which had been studiously translated into the Japanese 
language, and a picturesque part of the hills near Kob^ 
was known as “ Mahan’s Valley.” 

After another unfortunate illness atNagasaki, probably 
a retiurn of the fever contracted in Haiti, Mahan com- 
manded the gunboat Aroostook, which was eventually 
sold. Being thus relieved of his command, he returned- 
to the United States by way of Suez, crossing India 
from Calcutta to Bombay and visiting, amongnrany other 
interesting spots, the historic ruins of Lucknow. Next 
followed six months’ enjoyable leave in Europe, and as 
this period embraces one of the critical turning-points 
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in his career, its recital shall be given in his own 
words : 

“ The year 1870, in which I returned home, was one 
of marked and decisive influence upon history, and 
in a way a turning-point in my own obscure career. 
As in February I witnessed the splendors of the papal 
city under its old regime, so in April and May I saw 
imperial Paris brilliant under the Emperor. In the 
one case as in the other, I was unconscious of the 
approaching debacle ; a blindness, I presume, shared 
by most contemporaries. 

“ Whatever the wiser and more far-seeing might have 
prophesied as to the general ultimate issues, few or none 
could have foretold the particular occasion which so 
soon afterwards opened the flood-gates. As the old 
passed, with the downfall of the French Empire and of 
the temporal kingdom,' there arose a new ; not merely 
the German Empire and the unity of Italy, crowned 
by the possession of its historic capital, but, unrecognised 
for the moment, then came in that reign of organised 
and disciplined force, the full effect and function of 
which in the future men still only dimly discern. 

“ The successive rapid overthrows of the Austrian 

1 “ Landing at Marseilles, I found that Intimate friends were then 
at Nice. I accordingly went there, instead of to Paris, as I had 
intended ; and, like thoughtless young men everywhere, abandoned 
myself to pleasant society insteetd of to self-improvement by travel. 
My purpose, however, continually was to go directly to Paris when 
I did leave Nice, for my time was limited ; but a middle-aged friend 
strongly dissuaded me. ‘ You should by no means fail to visit Rome 
now,’ he said, ‘ for, independently of the immortal interest of the 
place, of the treasures of association and of art which are its imperish- 
able birthright, there is the more transient spectacle of the Papacy, 
in the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the temporal power. This 
may at any moment pass away, and you therefore may never have 
.another opportunity to witness it in its glory. There is a vague 
traditional prophecy that, as St. Peter held the bishopric of Rome 
twenty-five years, any pope whose tenure exceeds his will see the 
downfall of the papal sovereignty over Rome. Such prophecies often 
insure their own fulfilment, and Pius IX is now closely approaching 
his twenty-fifth year. Go while you can.* So I went, in February, 
1870 ; and before the next winter’s snow the temporal power was a 
thing of the past .” — From Sail to Steam, 

3 
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and French Empires by military efficiency and skill; 
the beating in detail two separate foes who, united, 
might have been too Strong for the victor; the con- 
sequent crumbling of the papal monarchy when French 
support was withdrawn, following closely on the Vatican 
Decree of Infallibility ; these things ' produced an 
impression which was transmitted rapidly throughout 
the world of European civilisation, till in the Farther 
East it reached Japan. 

“ Into the current thus established the petty stream 
of my own fortunes was drawn, little anticipated by 
myself. To it was due my special call ; for by it was 
created the predisposition to recognise the momentous 
hearing of maritime force upon the course of history, 
which insured me a hearing when the fulness of my 
time was come.” 



CHAPTER III 


THE INSPIBATION 

** Into e€hoh one of us who are bom into this world, God has put 
something of Himself, and by reason of this Divine part eJl things are 
possible. Men do not realise the power within them, for man is a 
selfish creature, and self is always grossly blind. But let a man look 
within himself, let him but become convinced of this Divine power, 
and the sure and certain knowledge of ultimate success will be his. 
So, striving diligently, this power shall grow within him, and bye-and- 
bye he shall achieve great things, and the world proclaim him a genius.’* 
— Jbffebv Fabnoi*. 

The apathy with which the Navy was regarded by the 
people of the United States after the cessation of 
hostilities in 1865 and the consequent inaction in naval 
affairs had, like so many other evils, at least one influence 
for good. It gave Mahan, after his return from sea in 
1870, several years of comparative leisure, the most 
priceless advantage that can fall to the lot of a man of 
letters — ^leisure to read, leisure to think, leisure to 
write. Multi-blessed, heaven-sent gift of leisure! 

From 1870 to 1872, in which year he was promoted 
Commander, he was employed from time to time at the 
Navy Yard in New York and elsewhere, and after 
commanding the Wasp in the River Plate he had 
intervals of shore duty in the Naval Academy and in 
the Navy Yards at Boston and New York, until 1888, 
bringing this period of his career to a close two years 
later in commanding the steam-sloop Wachuseit of the 
South Pacific Squadron. 

On June 11, 1872, Mahan married Miss Ellen Lyle 
Evans, eldest daughter of Mr. Manlius Glendower 
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Evans of Philadelphia. Admiral Stockton, in a tribute 
to his old friend, says that only the members of Mahan’s 
family and those who were admitted to his intimate 
friendship knew how rich, close, and interdependent 
this joint life became and continued to the end. 

It is with profound diffidence that the pen is dipped 
into the current of a man’s private life. In the case 
of Mahan, however, it is not a difficult task, for his 
career was, both at home and abroad, an open book, 
and there is not lacking ample evidence that in his 
personal relations he at all times fulfilled the highest 
ideals of American family life. 

Whatever may have been the material source of 
inspiration which ultimately evolved the Sea Power 
masterpieces, there is good reason to believe that the 
world owes much to Mrs. Mahan’s encouragement of 
her husband’s efforts, her invaluable assistance in 
transcribing his MSS. into typewritten sheets, and her 
persistent advocacy of the publication of liis lectures 
in book form. 

Two daughters and one son were bom to them, 
Ellen Evans Mahan in 1878 at Montevideo, Helen 
Kuhn Mahan in 1877, and Lyle Evans Mahan, 1881, 
who married Miss Madeleine Johnson. Their son 
Alfred Thayer Mahan perpetuates the great name 
his grandfather bore, and his father, Mr. Lyle 
Evans Mahan, recounts that as a child he was 
the only member of the family who presumed to take 
liberties with the Admiral, who was devoted to his 
grandson and spent much of his time amusing him. 
A photograph of the two Alfred Thayer Mahans enjoying 
themselves together is reproduced in Chapter XXV. 

Mahan had three sisters and two brothers, both of 
the latter of whom entered the service of thfc United 
States, Commodore Dennis Hart Mahan in the Navy 
and Major Roderick Mahan in the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. His sister Mary died in 1891. During 
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his early years at sea he was wont to write his sister 
Miss Jane Leigh Mahan, who now lives in New York, 
long and interesting letters descriptive of the forcigti 
ports at which he was stationed or which he visited 
on his way from one country to another. 

It is characteristic of his strong natural inclination 
towards reticence about himself and his personal affairs 
that none of his books, not even the biographical sketch 
From Sail to Steam, contain any references to his family.' 
In his private correspondence with his friend Sir Bouverie 
Clark, however, he often referred to his happy life, and 
in one letter he says : “ No man can have had a much 
happier life than I.*’ 

The first book to have a decided influence on his 
future career was Napier’s Peninsular War, which he 
studied while on shore duty in the early eighties, and 
he has left on record tliis description of the event ; 

“ During my last tour of shore duty I had read 
carefully Napier’s Peninsular War, and had found myself 
in a new world of thought, keenly interested and 
appreciative, less of the brilliant narrative—though 
that few can fail to enjoy — than of the military sequences 
of cause and effect. The influence of Sir John Moore’s 
famous march to Sahagun - - less famous than it deserves 
to be — upon Napoleon’s campaign in Spain, revealed 
to me by Napier like the sun breaking through a cloud, 
aroused an emotion as joyful as the luminary himself 
to a navigator doubtful of bis position.” 

From this time onward, military ideas seem to have 
taken possession of his mind. In 1883 he wrote, by 
request, a short history of the naval operations in the 
Civil War. This was published under the title of The 
Gulf and Inland Waters, and as a first attempt at author- 
ship ‘ was regarded by the Navy and by the literary 
critics as a very creditable performance, though unavoid- 

* With the exception of a prize essay written for tho Naval Insti- 
tute in 1878 . 
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ably limited in scope as compared with his subsequent 
masterpieces. 

Loyall Farragut, son of the distinguished Admirah 
wrote to Mahan on July 6, 1888 : I have read your 
hook with much pleasure and consider that you have 
been fair with all hands.” And the following letter 
came from Samuel Dana Greene, a member of Class 
“ 55 Date” : 


“Washington, D*C., 

“ June 23, 1883. 

“^^My deab Mahan, 

’ “ I have read your book carefully, with great 

interest, and I trust with profit. 

” You have told your story wonderfully well, and I 
believe that its success is assured, and that such will 
be the verdict of all fair-minded men. 

‘‘ As my classmate, I congratulate you most sincerely 
upon your good work. You are most fortunate, in 
condensing so big a story into such a small space and 
yet in having said all that was necessary, to give a clear 
and distinct idea of the work that your book covers. 

” Again I congratulate you most cordially. 

” S. D. Gkeene.” 

The Army and Navy Journal of July 1888 had this 
to say of it : 

“ In conscientious industry of preparation, in grasp 
of his subject and general coup d^oeil, in careful finish 
of details, and in frankness and general fairness of 
criticism, the author leaves nothing to be desired. He 
foUows the approved methods of students and historians, 
and his narrative is throughout picturesque and instruc- 
tive.” 

A change in naval policy came in President Arthtn’s 
administration while Mr. Chandler was Secretary of 
the Navy, and among other activities to their credit 
was the establishment of the Naval War College at 
Newport, the first President of which. Admiral Luce, 
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-wrote to Mahan, who was then in conunand of the 
WachuseU, inviting him to become one of the staff 
of instructors and imdertakc the subjects of naval 
history and naval tactics. 

Mahan received the letter far away in tropical South 
America, thousands of miles from Newport. In Lima, 
Peru, in the library of the little English Club which 
extended its hospitalities to visiting American naval 
officers, he found Mommsen’s History of Rome, intelligent 
examination of which opened his eyes to the advantages 
lost by Hannibal through his inability to use the sea 
effectively in his great campaigns against the Romans. 
This clue he followed up vigorously, and in his own 
words tells us : 

“ While my problem was still -wrestling -with my 
brain there dawned upon me one of those concrete 
perceptions which turn inward darkness into light — 
give substance to shadow. He who seeks finds, 
if he does not lose heart ; and to me, continuously 
seeking, came from within the suggestion that control 
of the sea was an historic factor which had never been 
systematically appreciated and expounded. Once 
formulated consciously, this thought became the nucleus 
of all my -writing for twenty years then to come.” 

Admiral Luce’s in-vitation was accepted with avidity, 
not only because Mahan was glad to get away from the 
Pacific station, but because the work strongly appealed 
to his ima gination, and whilst he felt he was not qualified 
to undertake it without abimdant research and earnest 
preparation, he took courage from the recollection that 
at the Military Academy his father had successfully 
overcome similar obstacles. He has recorded his 
gratitude to the “ Father of the Naval War College,” 
Admiral Luce, for having placed him on the road which 
led directly to his later successes, which may be 
considered the more remarkable in -view of the fact 
that at forty-five years of age not only was his knowledge 
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of military and naval history decidedly limited, but he 
was, strange to say, one of those who held the erroneous 
impression that the naval history of bygone days was 
of little or no value for the study of naval strategy 
in the present era of long-range guns and speedy iron- 
clad ships — an impression shared by most of his naval 
friends. A notable exception to the contrary, however, 
was Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, of the British Navy, 
who vigorously counselled exhaustive study of the 
naval history of the past. 

Mahan thus quaintly describes his own state of 
mind at this period of his career : 

“ With little constitutional initiative, and having 
grown up in an atmosphere of the simple cruiser, of 
commerce-destroying, defensive warfare and indiffer- 
ence to battleships ; an anti-imperialist, who for that 
reason looked upon Mr. Blaine as a dangerous man; 
at forty-five I was drifting on the lines of simple 
respectability as aimlessly as one well could — my 
environment had been too much for me ; my present 
call changed it.” 

By the time Mahan reached home the plan he had 
formed was this ; he would establish the hitherto 
little realised influence of the sea on the destinies of 
nations, and base his demonstrations on the facts of 
history, both general and naval, covering the period 
of the preceding two hundred years. 

An exhaustive course of naval and historical research 
followed. Masters of strategy were explored,- among 
others Napoleon, Jomini,* and Hamley. There is 
apparently no record that he studied Clausewitz, that 
prolific exponent of the science of war, to whom the 
Germans owe so much of their strength a<id their 
weaknesses. Unfortunately the immense advantage 
of such modem works as those of Laughton and Colomb 

^ Mahan named hie favourite dog Jamini, 
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was denied him, and he had to rely at first on old writers, 
such as Campbell, James, La Perouse-Bonfils, Chevalier, 
and innumerable others. Henri Martin’s History of 
France was invaluable in awakening in him a realisation 
of the momentous national import of a sound commercial 
and maritime policy, especially under the skilful guid- 
ance of such a master as Colbert, France’s famous 
minister who has been aptly described as “ possessed 
of a matchless faculty for work, neither shrinking from 
the vastest undertakings nor scorning the most trivial 
details.” 

The evolution of Mahan’s wonderful command of 
the subject he has made essentially his own, “Sea Power,” 
owed much to the researches he made at this time 
in the almost inexhaustible mass of trade statistics of 
days gone by, his object being to master the intricacies 
of the relations between the navy and commerce, and 
between land power and sea power. To this he was 
instigated in the first instance by Henri Martin’s inter- 
esting account of the manipulation of trade by Colbert. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome had set Mahan thinking 
about the historical influence of sea power, but it was 
by Jomini that he was encouraged to make a critical 
analysis of the great naval campaigns and conclusive 
battles of the world. From Napoleon and from Jomini 
he learned the living principles of strategy and the close 
relation in warfare between the Statesman and the 
General ; and upon these foundations he set himself 
to prove to the world how stupendous an influence 
upon the destinies of nations had been, for centuries, 
the military and commercial control of the sea. 



CHAPTER IV 


NAVAL WAB COLLEGE 

If with the study of military science the naval student carries on 
a parallel course of naval history, he will be enabled to group together 
in An intelligent manner certain classes of facts, by the generalisation 
of which he may formulate for himself principles for his guidance as 
the commander of a sea-army preparatory to and during war. Thus 
he will have raised naval warfare under steam from the empirical stage 
to the dignity of a science. To conduct the study of naval warfare 
by this method wiU be the work of the War College.” — Admibal 
Stephen B. Luce, U.S. Navy. 

One lesson learned from the Civil War was the imperative 
need of a Naval College capable of training staff officers 
to become so highly proficient in every phase and detail 
of the science of war as to be qualified to furnish instantly 
to the Navy Department the requisite technical informa- 
tion, and to carry out effectively the strategy determined 
by the civilian head of the department under their 
advice. 

To the foresight and indefatigable energies of Admiral 
Luce * are due the inception of the plan, the initial 
foundation of the United States Naval War College, 
and much of its success for the first twenty-five years 
of its existence. He was indeed a tower of strength 
and justly entitled to be known to future generations 
as the Father of the Naval War College, the original 
idea of which came to him as the result of a^conversa- 
tion with General Sherman during the Civil War. 

^ The eventful career of this strenuoiw y^ran, to whom the officers 
of the United States Navy owe so muoh^;||dao^ to a close at Newport 
in 1917 in his ninety-first year. 
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Oivlpg to i^ifidst increiUble c^positioii on the part, 
Strang to say, of luival officers of influence in the service, 
twenty years were consumed in bringing his idea to 
fruition. 

The Navy Department appointed as the first Board 
of Ck>ntrol, Commodore Stephen B. Luce, Commander 
William T. Sampson, and Lieutenant-Commander Caspar 
F. Goodrich, who as Admiral Goodrich was in later years 
President of the College. Admiral Porter and Admiral 
Walker, among others, proved themselves strong friends 
in the early struggles for existence, which opened in a 
building, once an almshouse, in the grounds of the United 
States Naval Training Station, on Coaster’s Harbour 
Island in Narragansett Bay. 

The following extracts from the History of the United 
States Naval War College describe Mahan’s acceptance 
of Admiral Luce’s invitation and his arrival at the War 
College ; 

“ Among the first selected was Captain Mahan, 
already recognised as a scholarly officer, and the author 
of a volume on the Navy in the Civil War entitled 
The Gulf and Inland WaterSf but whose genius was not 
then suspected by anyone, and least of all, we may 
suppose, by himself. Mahan was in command of the 
U.SJS. Waehmett on the Pacific Station, and replied 
as follows : 


“ * U.S.S. “ WaCHUSBTT,** GTTAYAQmi*, 
“ • September 4, 1884. 

“ ‘ I should like the position — like it probably very 
much. I believe I have the capacity and perhaps some 
inherited aptitude for the particular study ; but I do 
not, on questioning myself, find that now I have the 
special accurate knowledge that I should think necessmy . 
I fear you give me credit for knowing more than I do, . 
and having given a special attention to the subject 
which I have not. 

“ ‘ I take it the subject proposed to me involves an 
amount of historical narrative, especially directed 
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toward showing the causes of failure and success, and 
thus enforcing certain general principles. Whether 
to this is to be added any attempt at evolving systems 
of tactics applicable to modem naval warfare, I don’t 
imdcrstand ; but I suppose by naval tactics you 
scarcely mean a reproduetion of Parker. Taking 
simply the first subject, as I turn over in my mind 
the naval battles, and naval and mixed expeditions, 
scattered through history, and think how little I know 
about them in detail, the work assumes very great 
proportions. To look up the authorities, master them, 
and digest and arrange the material thus acquired, 
bring together examples illustrating the same lessons, 
abovfi all the criticism, every one of these steps is big. 
Yet, if I rightly understand the subject, no less could 
be considered adequate treatment. And then how 
large a mass must be gone through and in the end 
found useless. ... As to preparation here on board 
ship it is impossible. I have looked through the 
[ship’s] library and find little material and less that 
is first-rate. I can go tIn*ough it all in a few weeks. 
Besides, I should have to give my whole mind to the 
matter, which in command [of a ship] is impossible. 
No man is less able to serve two masters. . . . My 
reply to you then is “ yes ” — I should like to come, if, 
after reading my letter, you still wish it. Indeed 
I don’t think I would be right in refusing to help in 
a new, difficult, and most ncedfiil work, if, in the judgment 
of others, I can be useful. Meantime, ... I will work 


up what is at hand as though the matter were settled.’ 
“ The Advent Mahan 


Mahan 


“ This modest but carefully self-appraising letter from 
Captain Mahan is the first link between the College 
and the man, later to be so closely identified. The 
College gave Captain Mahan his opportunity, and the 
genius of Captain Mahan reflected honor the 
College. The needs of the College for text-books 
produced Captain Mahan’s Infltience of Sea Power on 
History, which brought fame to hhn, and by some 
was credited with saving the College. However this 
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may be, it is certain that Captain Mahan’s Sea Power, 
produced by the necessities of the College, gained 
earlier and more extensive reeognition than the College. 
Captain Mahan has generously recorded his debt to 
the College for furnishing him the opportunity, and his 
personal appreciation of Admiral Luce, through whose 
efforts the great opportunity came.” 

Mahan was assigned to the Naval War College in 1885, 
and a recital of the acts of petty official opposition from 
which it suffered for some years thereafter would be 
humorous were it not pathetic. It is hardly possible 
after examining the archives to escape the conviction 
that, at this particular period, jealousy was one of the 
besetting sins of some of the higher officers of the 
American Navy, and undoubtedly Mahan suffered 
in no small measure from the effects of that malign 
influence which blindfolds the intellect and closes 
the door of the heart. At the present day, when 
hundreds of millions of dollars are cheerfully voted by 
Congress for naval requirements, it is difficult if not 
impossible to realise the pitiful expedients to which 
Mahan was driven, to keep the War College alive in 
the absence of Admiral Luce, who was at this time 
appointed to the command of the North Atlantic Fleet. 
In 1887 a miserable appropriation of $8,000 was refused, 
and, in their extremity, he and his friends resorted 
to the sale of odd bits of material left over from some 
previous repairs to the building. These they collected 
and disposed of for about a hundred dollars, which they 
expended in maintenance from day to day. It was 
only by an oversight in the Department which gave 
the requisite authority that some coal for heating 
the building in the winter was put in the cellars before 
it was discovered that there was no appropriation for 
it I 

There was but one lamp I Picture to yourself, therefore, 
the spectacle of the coming international naval authority 
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groping his way from room to room by the aid of this 
solitary light in company with his colleague Captain 
Tasker Bliss, since Chief of the Staff of the armies of 
the United States and representative of America on 
the Allied War Council in Paris. 

With the assistance of an enthusiastic friend, Captain 
McCarty Little, who subsequently devoted over a 
quarter of a century to the College and whose skill 
and enthusiasm contributed in great measure to the 
success of the famous war games, the necessary maps 
for the lectures were devised, the lonely lamp again 
fitfully shedding its sympathetic rays on their evening 
handiwork. Battle plans, too, with ships-of-war cut 
out of cardboard appropriately coloured to represent 
the opposing fleets and ready for instant manoeuvring, 
were specially evolved by Mahan for the purpose of 
demonstration. Among others who contributed to the 
excellent series of lectures which distinguished the 
second season of the College were Professor Soley, 
afterwards Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
Captain Tasker Bliss. 

The United States Naval Training Station considered 
the College an intruder on its grounds and hotly resented 
its presence there. In From Sail to Steam Mahan has 
in these words perpetuated the memory of Captain 
Arthur Yates, who, as aide to Admiral Farragut, had 
taken part in the battle of Mobile Bay : 

“ One most alleviating circumstance was the 
commandant of the training station, the local enemy, 
one of the born saints of the earth, Arthur Yates. 
Officially, of course he disapproved of us ; professional 
self-respect and precedent, bureau allegiance, and all 
the rest of it, were outraged ; but when it came to 
deeds, Yates could not have imagined an unkind tmt, 
much less done it. Nor did he 'stop there; good-will 
with him was not a negative but 'an active quality. 
What we wanted he would always do, and then go 
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one better, if he could find a way to add to our conveni- 
ence ; and when we ultimatdy came to grief, after his 
departure, he wrote me a letter of condolence.” 

The prevailing trend of opinion as to the value of 
the past as a guide for present and future naval strategy 
is aptly reflected in this recollection of Mahan’s in 
From Sail to Steam : 

“ I well recall, during my first term at the College, 
c. visit from a reporter of one of the principal New 
York journals. He was a man of rotund presence, 
florid face, thrown-back head, and flowing hair, with 
all that magisterial condescension which the environ- 
ment of the Fourth Estate novurishes in its fortunate 
members ; the Roman citizen was ‘ not in it ’ for 
birthright. To my bad luck a plan of Trafalgar hung 
in evidence, as he stalked from room to room; ’ Ah,’ 
he said, with superb up-to-date pity, * you are still 
talking about Traflilgar ’ ; and I could see that Trafalgar 
and I were thenceforth on the top shelf of fossils in 
the collections of his memory.” 

The short-sighted opposition to the College at that 
time doubtless had its origin in politics, and it is now 
hard to realise that it emanated from such men as 
Mr. Whitney, then Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Herbert, Chairman of the House Naval Committee ; 
but it is only fair to record that Mr. Herbert, as Secretary 
of the Navy, in later years learned to recognise the 
importance of the College. 

The climax of their difiiculties came in 1888 , when, 
after successfully obtaining &om Congress an appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars, against strong official 
opposition, they received their knockout blow through 
an order firom Secretary Whitney depriving the 
College of its building and placing it under the 
Commander of the Torpedo Station on another island, 
thus practically destroying for the time being its 
independent existence, to which, however, it was for- 
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tunately restored in the next administration by Secretary 
Tracy, whose sagacity saved the situation. An appro- 
priation of one hundred thousand dollars for a building 
sealed its destiny as a permanent institution, for the 
ultimate establishment of which the nation owes a debt 
of gratitude to the efforts of Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
whose pluck and perseverance saved it from extinction 
in the early days of its spasmodic career. 

Mahan was again to save the College in a still more 
dramatic manner some five years later. In August 
1898 Secretary Herbert left Washington on board the 
Dolphin to visit Newport with the intention of abolishing 
the War College. Through the instrumentality of 
Captain McCalla, a good friend of the College, Mr. 
Herbert’s attention was adroitly drawn by the Com- 
mander of the Dolphin^ Lieutenant Buckingham, to 
Mahan’s recently published Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, with the result 
that Mr. Herbert,'" on the return voyage to Washington, 
told Lieutenant Buckingham that although he had 
meant to break up the War College, he considered 
Mahan’s book alone worth all the money that was being 
spent on it, and that he intended to do all he could to 
assist it. Thus did Mahan for the second time save the 
College from extinction, and he had the gratification of 
receiving the following letter from Mr. Herbert ; 

“ Navy Department, Washington, 
“ October 4, 1893. 

“ Captain A. T. Mahan, 

“U.S.S. Chicago. 

“ My dear Captain, 

“ Permit me to thank you for your kind letter, 
and to tell you of my change of opinion as to the* War 
College, after inspecting the War College building 
personally, and carefully reading the two articles by 
you upon the subject, and also your two volumes upon 
The Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution. 
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** In my opinion, you deserve all the encomiums of 
the British and American Press for this great work. 
Aside from your masterly illustration of the influence 
of England’s sea power in bringing about the defeat 
of Napoleon and Ms schemes, I look upon your work 
as by far the ablest Mstory I have ever read of the 
epoch from 1792 to 1812. 

“ Your vindication of the wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s policy 
is complete, and although 1 have not read even a 
modicum of what has been written upon the subject, 
yet I make no doubt you present the most comprehen- 
sive view possible to be taken of the era within the 
limits you have allowed yoiurself in yo\ir work. 

“ You have conferred great honor, not only upon 
the American Navy, but also upon your cotmtry. 
I have also run over your first volume, and am particu- 
larly struck with your citations from history of the 
comparatively little effect of commerce destroyers in 
bringing the war to a successful conclusion, and expect 
to use in my forthcoming report the information you 
have therein set forth in my arguments for the building 
of battlesMps. 

“ So far I have been so very much occupied with 
other matters that I have not been able to bestow 
much attention upon the reorganisation of the War 
College. I shall take this matter in hand soon, and bear 
in mind your commendation of Commander Taylor. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“ Hilabv a. Hebbebt.” 

Commander H. C. Taylor was duly appointed President 
and became a stalwart champion of the College, the 
recognised importance of wMch at the present day is 
such that aspirants for high command in the great 
American fleet of the future will find themselves seriously 
handicapped unless they have availed themselves of the 
pricdesS and indispensable advantages it offers.' 

^ The writer tekea this opportunity of expressing his warm thanks 
to Admiral Oman, Oomm^dant of the District, to Commodore Parker, 
President of the War College, and to Dr. Edwin Wiley, the Librarian, 
for their many courtesies, and for extending to him the privileges of 
4 
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War College have gone to their loi^ r^, it may be 
permissible to record, that its history from 1884 to 1896 
was a series of condicts between two bodies of officers, 
one intent on establishing the College and the other 
determined upon its destruction. Three times these 
marplbts nearly succeeded. Twice it was saved by 
Mahan apd once by the patience and diplomacy of 
Commander Taylor. The Navy as a whole in those 
days was cold and indifferent towards it and sceptical 
as to its value, owing partly to ignorance and partly 
to prefudice. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, did so much towards preparing 
the Navy for its good work in the Spanish-American 
war an4 whose history of the war of 1812 is highly 
thought of, was always a stalwart friend to the College. 

Under the enthusiastic support and encouragement 
of Secretary Daniels the College has grown and prospered, 
tmtil at the time of the declaration of war in 1917 it 
was a mighty influence foe good. Some fifty student- 
officers of the higher grades were pursuing a twelve- 
months* course and four hundred and fifty naval officers 
of various grades were enjoying the immense advantage 
of a correspondence course. No one perhaps of recent 
years has contributed more than Admiral Knight to the 
success of these studies, the object of which is not, as 
is sometimes erroneously assumed, to provide a post- 
graduate course of technical naval instruction. The 
College exists for the definite and specific purpose of 
qualifying higher-grade officers of the United States 
Navy in the science of strategy and the art of conducting 
war, in order to render them fit to advise upon national 
naval policy, and at a moment’s notice to take effectual 

thA Idbraijr, whieh proved invaluable in the pleasant tadc of writing 
part of this book. The author also records^his grateful appreciation 
of the welcome assistance of the chief clerk and ntembeis of the War 
College staff. 
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Ti^ acoompimyiiig reprodudaoik of the War College, 
building, which is of grey granite, mellow^ by thick 
patches of Ykginia creeper, gives a fair idea of its 
impressive character, but gives no conception of 
its incomparable site, nor does it show the beauty 
of its sloping lawns approached by a driveway banked 
on either side with immense clusters of hydrangeas, tbeir 
daintily coloured blossoms in such luxuriance as the' 
soil of Rhode Island exults to produce. It was built 
in 1891-2, in the days when Admiral, then Captain, 
Bunce was Commandant of the District ; and the plans, 
which had been approved by Mahan before he left for 
Puget Sound, were carried out under the supervision of 
Captain, now Admiral, Stoekton, then President of 
the College.* 

^ As 1 write, the naval clock outside strikes eight bells. May I 
digress for a moment to describe the fascinating sights and sounds 
which greet me on my daily walk from ** Faisneau/* the attractive hotise 
of Mrs, Rogers in Washington Street, to the library of the War College, 
so considerately placed at my disposal by the courteous naval authori> 
ties 7 

Imagine an immense panorama of rippling blue water aglow in the 
sunshine and reflecting a cloudless azure sky, the calm broken from 
time to time by the quick-step strains of one of the naval bands. 
Picture to yourself a plateau, rising to an eminence on the very summit 
of which, surrounded by stretches of well-kept turf, stands the Naval 
War College. Ever and anon the exhilarating call of a bugle clarions 
through the perfect Newport atmosphere, and in the foreground that 
old warrior,' the ConateUationt her stormy, century-old career ended, 
rides majestically at anchor in the plsbcid waters of Coasters Harbour, 
with sail-leas yards proudly squared as if to say to her gallant 
French adversaries, ** All old scores are forgotten. suia 

fy reste ’’ ; while from the drill groimds on the adjacent land re- 
echoes that most heart-stirring of all sormds, the tramp of marching 
men, their dark blue sweaters contrasting vividly with their white 
breeches and^’ gaiters and swinging in, faultier rhythm to the stimu- 
lating tattoo, of the naval drums. Who could fail to be impressed by 
the influence of such Surroundings enhanced a hundredfold by the 
presence of ^^ose twelve thousand Jolly, sturdy, sun-tahned boys, 
bulwarks of Unde Sam’s ever-growing fleet. — 0. OrT. 
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When Admiral Luce was appointed to the command 
of the North Atlantic Fleet in 1886, Mahan, who had 
now been promoted to Captain, succeeded him as 
President of the College, in which capacity he acted 
with distinction for three years. His first incumbency 
of this honourable post was, however, abruptly cut 
short by Secretary Whitney,* who named him President 
of a Committee to choose a site for a navy yard in 
Puget Sound, three thousand miles away I * 

During this visit to the West a new administration 
came in with President Harrison, under whom the War 
College •.once more came into favour. A course of 
instruction was held at the Torpedo Station, and the 
series of lectures prepared under these difficult conditions 
and delivered by Mahan in four disjointed sessions of 
the War College from 1886 to 1889, formed the nucleus 

^ I never knew, nor cared, jnst why Whitney took this course, 
but I afterwards had an amusing experience with him showing how 
men forget. In later years he and I were members of a dining-club 
in New York. I then had had my success and recognition. One 
evening 1 chanced to say to him, apropos of what 1 do not now reoiJl 
^ It was at the time, you know, that you sent Sampson to the Naval 
Academy and Goodrich to the Torpedo Station.’ ‘ Yes,’ he rejoined 
complacently ; ‘ and 1 sent you to the War College.’ It was Uterally 
true, doubtless ; his act, though not his selection ; but in view of the 
cold comfort and the petai'd with which he there favored me, for 
Whitney to fancy himself a patron to mo, except on a Johnsonian 
definition of the word, was as humorous a performance as 1 have 
known.” — Satl to Steam. 

* ” So I went to Puget Sound, a very pleasant as well as interesting 
experience; for, having a government tender at our disposed, we 
penetrated by daylight to eve^ comer of that beautiful sheet of 
water, the intricate windings of which prepare a continual series of 
surprises; each scene like the last, yet different; the successive 
resemblances of a family wherein all the members are lovdiy, yet 
individual. 

” We selected the site where the yard now stands, in a sin^bliu'ly 
well-protected inlet on the western side of the main arm, with an 
anchorage of very moderate depth and easy current for Puget Sound. 
Our judgment was challenged and another •commission sent out. 
This confirmed our choice, but very much less land was secured than 
we had advised,” — From Sail to Steam^ 
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of the immortal work which, under the title of Ttie 
Influence of Sea Power upon Hietoryt was eventually 
to wield so unprecedented an authority in the world, 
and to become a mighty lever in determining the naval 
policies of the Great Powert, thereby shaping the very 
destines of the leading nations of the earth. 



CHAPTER V 


SEA POWEB 

“ Hahan has made it impossible for anyone to treat of Sea Power 
without frequent references to his writings and conclusions. 

“ Median’s opinions govern the naval thought of the world.” — 
Admibaii Sm OtTsxAx Bninaii, B.N. 

These are the words of the eminent naval authority 
who was Chief Intelligence Officer at the British 
Admiralty, and was chosen to bear the responsibility 
for the articles on Sea Power and Command of the Sea 
in the EncyclopcBdia Britannica. 

Some twenty centuries ago that remarkable Greek 
historian Thucydides recognised the significance of Sea 
Power, and urged upon his countrymen the importance 
of obtaining command of the sea. In this he was the 
forerunner of Mahan, and none more worthy. Old 
Thucydides had one paramount ambition. He wanted 
his work to endure, not as the “ rhetorical triumph 
of an hour, but as a possession for ever.” It has. 
It is nearly two thousand years since Plutarch visited 
his tomb in Athens, in which he had already lain some 
four hundred years, and it is pleasant to hark back 
to those far-distant days of the vanished past, and to 
realise the remarkable fact that the twentieth century 
is still talking about him and has recorded in the words 
of Freeman that “ there is hardly a problem irf the 
science of government which the statesman will not find, 
if not solved, at any rate handled, in the pages of this 
universal master.” 


40 
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Since early days in Britain, which, according to 
an “ antient document,” was first known as Clas 
Merdifit “ the sea>defended green spot,” ^ sea power 
has been extolled by far-sighted patriots, among others 
King Offa of Mercia, who in the eighth centiuy is said 
to have declared that ” he who would be secure at home 
must be supreme at sea ” ; and afifteenth-centviry bard, 
memoriaUsing the sea as the safeguard of England and 
her commerce, wrote : 

** For foure things our Noble sheweth to me» 

King, Ship and Swerd and power of the sea. 

Keep then the sea that is the wall of England, 

And then is England kept by Goddes own hande.” 

Raleigh and Bacon’s historic advocacy of sea power 
was echoed by their great rival Sir Edward Coke,* 
and foimd its most eloquent exponent in Shakespeare,* 
who spoke of England as “ bound in with the triumphant 
sea.” 

These intellectual giants were in turn succeeded by 
a brilliant array of lesser lights, from Halifax and St. 
Loe and Campbell in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries down to more recent times, in which, as 
exponents of the power of the sea, the names of 
Tennyson and Kipling, Colomb and Laughton, among 
many others, shine resplendent. 

Other writers, too, have since used the term “ sea 

^ Camhro-Briton, vol. i. 

* “ The King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for three things, 
viz., beauty, strength, and safety. For beauty, they are so many 
palaces ; for ' strength so many moving castles and barbicans ; and 
for safety, they are the most defensive walls of the realm. Among 
the ships of other nations, they cure like lions among silly beasts, or 
falcons amongst fearful fowle.” 

® “ This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

AgaioBt the envy of less happier lands.” 
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power,” but to Mahan is due the modon conception 
of sea power and all that those two fateful (and some- 
times significantly hyphenated) words imply, and, 
incredible as it may appear, he was in the first instance 
impelled to adopt his unique treatment of the subject 
' by a realisation of the astonishing fact that the world’s 
historians had failed to recognise and record the mighty 
influence which maritime affairs had for Centuries 
exerted upon the fate of nations. 

In a letter to Mr. R. B. Marston, his London publisher, 
in 1897, he said : 

” I«may say that the term ‘ sea power,’ which now 
has such vogue, was deliberately adopted by me to 
compel attention, and, 1 hoped, to receive currency. 
I deliberately discarded the adjective ‘ maritime,’ 
being too smooth to arrest men’s attention or stick 
in their minds. 

“ ‘ Sea power,’ in English at least, seems to have 
come to stay in the sense I used it. ‘ The sea Powers ’ 
were often spoken of before, but in an entirely different 
manner — not to express, as I meant, at once an abstract 
conception and a concrete fact.” 

The following letter shows the original conception 
of The Influence of Sea Power upon History : 

“ 2 East IISth Stbbet, 

“ January 22, 1886. 

“ Mt dear Admiral, 

“ With regard to my course of lectures my ideas 
have not yet attained the precision which I woidd like 
to throw into my reply to you. In a general way they 
are these : I think to begin with a general consideration 
of the sea, its uses to mankind and to nations, the effect 
which the control of it or the reverse has upon their 
peaceful development and upon their military strength. 
This will naturally lead to, and probably embrace in 
the same lecture, a consideration of the sources of 
Sea Power, whether commercial or military ; depending 
upon the position of the particular country, the character 
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of its coast, its harbors, the character and pursuits 
of its people, its possession of military ports in various 
parts of the world, its colonies, etc., its resources in 
the length and breadth of the word. After such a 
general statement of the various elements of the problem, 
illustrated of cotirse by specific examples, the path 
would be cleared for naval history. There are a good 
many phases of naval history. I have been led, and 
I think, on the whole, happily led, to take up that period 
succeeding the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, when the 
nations of Europe began clearly to enter on and occupy 
their modern position, struggling for existence and 
preponderance. I have carefully followed up this 
period both in respect of naval history and the general 
struggles of Europe ; for it has seemed to me, with 
reference to my subject, that the attempt to violently 
separate the naval history from that context will be 
something — to capsize a proverb — ^like Hamlet with 
all but the part of Hamlet left out. 

“ I have nearly finished, within a week’s work, this 
general consideration down to 1788. With the purely 
naval history of the great wars of the Republic and the 
Empire I believe myself already sufficiently familiar ; 
with the general history less so ; but I think I can 
‘ get it up ’ in comparatively short time. Now I believe 
myself to have a good working knowledge of most of 
all the important naval campaigns of the years 1660- 
1815 and the tactics of the various battles. 

“ Of Course the question thrusts itself forward : 
under all the changed conditions of naval warfare 
of what use is the ^owledge of these bygone days ? 
Here I am, frankly, a little at sea how to point my 
moral. I have stuff enough to work up several popular 
lectures, but how to turn this into instructive material 
for the future ? I have not really had time to settle 
tins, and I have steadily refused to consider more than 
the one thing at a time. There are here and there, 
however, glimmers of light. 

For instance, strategy, as distinguished firom tactics, 
have plenty of iUustration ; the advantages and 
disadvantages of the possession of Sea Power and its 
effects upon specific campaigns must, always possess 
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useful lessons. Ships will no longer tack nor weur ; 
but they must turn round sometimes ; and 1 fancy that 
some thought expended upon the difficulties and 
confusion that may be thrown into an enemy’s line, 
or other order, by forcing them to a change of order 
in action will have some fruit in the consideration of 
naval tacties in action ; and I believe that knowledge 
of the great battles between sailing fleets will help 
in the solution of the problem. There Mrill, too, always 
remain the great moral lessons, the most important 
lessons to my mind and amply illustrated, of the 
preponderance gained by activity, promptness, watch- 
fulness, care, foresight, and attention to details. More 
and more it hsus forced itself upon my mind that the 
reason one fleet is better than another has been, and 
probably always will be, because its components, 
ship for ship, captain for captain, crew for crew, were 
better. Without pressing this view unguardedly or 
to extreme, I think it is most true relatively to an army, 
a land force. The admiral will not, nearly so far, make 
or mar as the general. 

“ By Feb. 1st I expect to begin with Jomini, etc., 
and having naval conditions constantly before my mind, 
I shall hope to detect analogies ; and with an admirable 
system of one kind of wsir before me to contribute 
something to the development of a systematic study 
of war in another field. 

“ Whether I can accomplish anything more in the 
matter of naval history of other epochs this year I 
cannot say ; it is scarcely worth considering at present. 
I am working to my full capacity, and have to feel that 
that is less than it was, so I don’t look far ahead. 

“ As I said in my last letter, don’t be withheld by 
any thought of my course from getting any useful help 
for the College that you can. I would like this letter, 
however, to be confidential, in case any of my thunder 
should tmm out to be reel thunder. 

“ Sincerely yours, * 

“ A. T. Mahan. 

“ Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, 

“ Naval War Allege, 

“ Newport, ^I.” 
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The above letter was written over four months before 
put pen to paper on the lectures which resulted 
in the books. 

The Influence of Sea Power upon History 1660-1788 
was published in May 1890. Its success was inunediate, 
ftinl increased as time went on. It was translated 
into the languages of many countries. Mahan was 
deluged with congratulatory letters from leading 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic, and eulogistic 
reviews of the book appeared by the score in the columns 
of the most prominent and influential papers and 
periodicals of the day, one historical treatise, by Professor 
Laughton, in the Edinburgh Review * extending to thirty- 
two pages. With characteristic alertness Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, then a Civil Service Commissioner in Washing- 
ton, wrote Mahan a few days after the book made its 
appearance : 

“ During the last two days I have spent half my 
time, busy as 1 am, in reading your book. That I found 
it interesting is shown by the fact that having taken 
it up, I have gone straight through and finished it. 

“ I can say with perfect sincerity that I think it 
very much the clearest and most instructive general 
work of the kind with which I am acquainted. It is 
a very good book — admirable ; and I am greatly in 
error if it does not become a classic.” 

I 

Among others, too numerous to mention, who wrote 
personal notes were Admiral Walker, Admiral Goodrich, 
Admiral Sampson, Admiral Luce, Admiral Schley, and 
Captain Barnes, all of the United States Navy ; Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Gterard Noel, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore, Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, and Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle, 

*■ The late Sir John Laughton was Professor of Modem History at 
King’s CSoUege, Univ«8ity of London, and Lecturer on Naval History 
at the Hoyal Naval College. 
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of the British Navy ; Ed'vmrd Everett IRde* Sir William 
Laird Clowes (then Naval Editor of the London Times), 
Senator Lodge, Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, and Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham). 

Admiral Luce, President of the Naval War College, 
had this to say of it : 

** This is an altogether exceptional work ; there is 
nothing like it in the whole range of naval literature. 
No other author with whom we are acquainted has 
ever undertaken to treat the subject in such a Hberal, 
not to say philosophical spirit, or to weave the story 
of the Navy and its achievements into the affairs of 
State so as to bring out its value as a factor of national 
life. The work is entirely original in conception, 
masterful in construction, and scholarly in execution.” 

Lord Roberts, beloved soldier of imperishable memory, 
publicly announced that The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History had given him more pleasure than any 
book he had read for many years. 

Gladstone is said to have regarded it as one of the 
greatest of modern books ; and the London Times in 
a lengthy review said of it : 

“ The really great book which is the subject of this 
notice altogether carries away the palm in clearness 
and depth of thought, in breadth of view, and in purity 
of style. The book is by no means addressed to the 
naval officer only, though for him it is as a gleam of 
light &om a dull sky. But it is the public naan, above 
aU the public man who is directly or indirectly concerned 
in the defences of the Empire, who should read and 
ponder over this fine work.” 

The distinguished Admiral of the Fleet Sir Ckoffrey 
Phipps Hornby wrote : 

” Your hook on Naval History in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries will be specially valuable, as 
tending to reduce a dearth which I, in conunon I 
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suppose with all naval students, have ever felt for 
authoritative works that will elucidate questions of 
naval strategy and tactics. It is only by the industry 
and talent of experts, who will collate and reason 
on past events, that we can hope to possess such a 
literature as our military brethren enjoy on kindred 
topics.” 

Eight years after its publication the President of 
the Liverpool Philomathic Society, at the opening of 
its seventy-fourth annual session in 1898, chose it as 
the subject of his inaugural address and referred to it 
in these words : 

” The shifting of the mental balance in some millions 
of human beings by a single book is so rare a phenomenon 
that when we come across such a portent in everyday 
life it behoves us to regard it ciiriously. 

” It is the peculiar merit of Captain Mahan that 
in analysing the effect of Sea Power upon the 
development of nations, he has also Ufted the 
curtain upon other important factors. The principal 
object of his books has been to disseminate the idea 
and demonstrate the potency of Sea Power. This he 
has done in so effective a manner that Sea Power is 
now a household word. A new phraseology has grown 
up in connection with this subject. The language 
has been enriched by various pluases which express 
the novel aspects of this new line of thought. He has 
revealed, with a suddenness which is quite startling, 
that the growth and prosperity of nations depends 
largely upon Sea Power and its concomitants — ships, 
colonies, and commerce. National destiny, as we study 
Captain Mahan’s volumes, appears to take for us more 
tangible proportions.” 

There ha8 been a certain amount of contention as to 
whether originality could be claimed for Mahan’s works. 
Originality in the bulk of the matter presented there 
is not, but in the manner in which it is presented 
there assiuredly is. How great a difference is represented 
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by those two little letters. The argument for orginality 
lies in the answer to these questions : By whom had 
there been previously given to the world such an analysis 
of the historical influence of the mastery of the sea ? 
. Can anyone be named before Mahan’s ^y who may 
be said to have comprehensively dealt with the subject 
of Naval Strategy ? 

Personally Mahan made no public claim to originality, 
but he was of a surprisingly modest and diffident nature, 
as an instance of which, in a letter to his London 
publisher, Mr. Marston, in 1897, he says : 

“ K noay seem odd to you, but I do not to this day 
understand my success. I had done what I intended ; 
I recognise that people have attributed to me a great 
success, and have given to me abundant recognition. 
I enjoy it and am grateful, but for the most part, I do 
not myself appreciate the work up to the measure 
expressed by others.” 

He claimed, however, originality for the inspiration 
of his method of interpreting Sea Power. He has left 
this on record : 

• 

“ Not to mention other predecessors with a full roll 
of whose names I am even now unacquainted. Bacon 
and Raleigh three centuries before had epitomised in 
a few words the theme on which I was to write volumes. 
That they had done so was indeed then unknown to 
me. For me as for them the light dawned first on my 
inner consciousness ; I owed it to no other man.” 

In Mahan’s case the process of evolution was : (1) the 
trend of thought, (2) the opportunity, (8) the inspira- 
tion, (4) the hard work, (6) the lectures, (6) the master- 
piece. Mr. Edison is credited with a definition of 
genius as being one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths 
perspiration, in other words, hard work ; and Mahan’s 
well-merited success teaches the same lesson : labor 
omnia vineU. 
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The recognition afforded his first Sea Power volume 
encouraged him to renewed efforts. He began with 
wide study of the general history of the period ; of 
Jomini’s Wars of the French Republic, Napoleon’s Corre- 
spondence and Commentaries, Thiers’s History of the 
Consulate and Empire, and the speeches of Pitt and 
Fox. He studied too the effects of sea power in the 
Peloponnesian War, and collected from Livy and others 
details of naval occurrences while Hannibal was in 
Italy. In his own words : 

“ My outlook was thus enlarged, not upon military 
matters only, but by an appreciation of the strength 
of Athens, broad based upon an extensive system of 
maritime eommeree. This prepared me to see in the 
continental system of Napoleon the direct outcome of 
Great Britain’s maritime supremacy, and the ultimate 
cause of his own ruin. Thus, while gathering matter, 
a conception was forming which became the dominant 
feature in my scheme by the time I began to write in 
earnest.” 

As a result of two years’ steady application he gave 
to the world The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, which carried the story up to 
1812, and by some has been considered a greater work 
than The Influence of Sea Power upon History, because, 
as that noted naval critic Sir John Laughton has 
explained, the — 

“ latter was addressed mainly to professional readers, 
and appealed only incidentally to the general public; 
the former, important as it is to naval officers, is 
still more so to the statesman, the administrator, the 
shipowner, the merchant, and the tradesman.” 

He sagely adds : 

“ In fact the only man, or type of man in England, 
to whom it will not prove of the deepest interest, is 
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the pseudo-politician whose theory of public afhurs is 
summed up. in the maxim that whatever is English is 
wrong. To such a man — and, unfortunately, we have 
too many among us — we can conceive the book acting 
rather as an irritant, a blister — wholesome it may be, 
but painful ; for, though written by one whom untoward 
circumstances have constituted a forei^er, and whom 
education has taught to regard Enghsh affairs with an 
impartial eye, the book is tl&oughout a splendid apothe- 
osis of Enghsh courage and English endmance, of Enghsh 
skiU and of Enghsh power, the more splendid, the more 
glorious, as these are put forward not as a matter of 
boasting or of laudation, but philosophically, sdentifl- 
caUy, M illustrating propositions in naval strategy or 
in commercial war.” 

That pictmresque Irishman Judge Wilham O’Connor 
Morris, critic and historian, who was a happy mixture 
of many of the most attractive Irish and Enghsh 
quahties, wrote Mahan from Gartnamona, Tullamore, 
that he had read The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire^ with the deepest interest 
and the greatest admiration ; that in his opinion nothing 
equal to it in naval history had ever been written, and 
that Captain Mahan was the only writer who had 
brought out one feature of great importance, namely 
Napoleon’s flanking operations to withdraw the British 
Fleet from their central position. This he considered an 
exceUent point and in conformity with Napoleon’s 
strategy. 

The naval critic of the London Times fitly expressed 
the popular verdict in these words : 

“ Captain Mahan has now continued his studies and 
his expositions of the same theme in the present work, 
which deals with the Revolutionary and Napol^nic 
wars, with the history of that great school of naval 
strategy and warfare which was founded by Lord St. 
Vincent and brought to its highest pitch of glory by 
the consummate genius of Nelson. Of the way in which 
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this great theme is treated by the author of The In^u- 
ence of Sea Power upon History we need say little, no 
living writer is so well qualified to do it justice as ^p* 
tain Mahan, and certainly the true significance of the 
tremendous events of those momentous years has never 
been more luminously or more instructively displayed.” 

The practical utility of the Sea Power books was 
immensely enhanced by the fact that they contained 
priceless lessons, not only for statesmen and naval 
commanders, but also for military authorities. The 
following memorandum submitted by the Aide-de-Camp 
to the General Officer commanding at the time, Decem- 
ber 8, 1892, reflects the opinion of the United States 
War Department as to the special value of Mahan’s 
doctrines as demonstrating the influence of sea power 
upon, and in conjunction with, military operations on 
land : 

” About two years ago Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. 
Navy, President of the Naval War College, published a 
work entitled The Influence of Sea Power upon History. 
He, at that time, wrote me a letter in similar terms 
with the one attached to this memorandum, and which 
I, aa in the present case, submitted to the Major-General 
Commanding for such action as he should choose to 
recommend to the War Department. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Major-General Commanding, the War 
Department subscribed for 100 copies- of the work. 
The Department received the full money value of its 
subscription. The book was universally admitted to be 
one of singular merit. In foreign service journals and 
high-class non-professional periodicals it was reviewed 
in the highest terms. It was supplied by the British 
Government to the libraries of cruising ships. It was 
well worthy the study of the land officers of our own 
service as showing the inseparable cormection of mutual 
dependence between land and sea armies during the 
great military operations of the last two hundred years. 

” Captain Mahan is now about to publish a second 
volume in the series tracing the influence of sea power 
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upon the French Revolution, the series to be conduded 
at some future time with a volume treating the war of 
1812 in a similar manner. 

. “ In view of the great Success of the former volume, 
due to its recognised merits, I would respectfully 
suggest the propriety of the Department’s giving its 
subscription for a hundred or more copies of Captain 
Mahan’s second volume entitled The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution. The publishers are 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. of Boston.” 

The more closely Mahan’s masterpieces are examined, 
the deeper becomes the feeling of admiration. The 
almost incredible amount of reading and research, and 
the accuracy and tenacity of the memory which retained 
so stupendous a store of information, transcend the 
imagination. 

The lessons they taught were new. 

The lessons they taught were of world-wide applica- 
tion. 

The lessons they taught appealed to the greatest 
minds in all countries. 

For the first time the rulers of the earth learned 
actively to realise and appreciate the true significance 
of the control of the highways of the sea. 



CHAPTER VI 

FABRAOUT 

“ He stands eminent among the naval men of his time for skill, 
heroism, and grand force of character.” — W iluam O’Cokkob Mobbis. 

Both the Life of Farragui and The Inf/uence of Sea 
Power uipon the French Revolution and Empire were 
vrritten between 1890 and 1892 during a fortunate 
period of freedom from official duties, the sessions at 
the Naval War College, of which Mahan was again 
appointed President in 1892, being temporarily sus- 
pended. In his own words, “ The College slumbered 
and I worked.” 

From time immemorial the patrician mothers of 
Britain have been wont to consecrate to the naval 
service of the State their little male offspring at the 
tender age of thirteen ; but never surely was there so 
infantile a naval officer as David Farragut, who, Mahan 
records, was a midshipman at nine, and was actually 
at sea on active service when he was ten yecurs old. It 
was hardly surprising that on his first voyage, overcome 
with fatigue, he was found asleep on watch. This 
derelictioiji of duty, however, which in time of war 
carries with it condign punishment, was compassion- 
ately regarded by the humane lieutenant of the watch, 
afterwards Commodore Bolton, who covered the child 
with his own jacket to protect him from the night air. 
As midshipman of the commander’s gig, he was at ten 
years of age the tiny hero of a lively scuffle on shore, 
and as “ officer in charge ” was bound over to keep the 
peace ; when twelve years old he was sent in charge of 
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Similarly he wa$ a reptl^ aa^ker 
[Icwrwledg^ and bdng blest with « g^d m<emo^, he 
succe^fiil m his lifelong to achieve self* 

'-^pinyement. , He also resembled Midian in his unusual 
p^ysi^ activity at an advanced age. 

iW lAfe (jf Admiral Farr(^:ut wm ^ntributed to the 
“ Great Commander ’* seri^ edited by G^eral James 
Grant Wilson, who. was responsible for. the Life of General 
Grant, book was well received. With skill and 
accuracy Mahan gave to posterity the dramatic story 
dt the heroic doings of a fearless American sailor, who 
was, moreover, a man of unimpeachable character, and 
who, impelled by Ms devotion to the Union, and over- 
CGming the opposition and scepticism levelled against 
Mm by reason of Ms being a Southerner by birth and 
assodatioh, l^ame the hero of 'Mobile Bay, and the 
greatest of the naval commanders who won renown 
undm; the, masterful administration of Lincoln. 

Among a niunber of letters of appredation, Mahan 
recdved One &om Mr. Loyall Faxragut, wlto^had pre* 
viously written a biography „ of his fathei^^and the 
following extracts from a review in the iVaw York Timee 
give an idea of the impressicm the book made at the 
time it Was published i " 

“ The author of The influence of Sea Power 'litpUn 
History has founds in Admiral Fam^t a congenial 
subject, and has worked up Ms material in a mastei^ 
manner in the volume wMeh forms part of the neWt. 
series of the Messra. Appleton, entitled Great, COm- 
.marySiers. 

** The author hid at Ms fingers* dDi^t^ditions past 
and presents The man w^o broke thip^h^he batteries 
on the Mississippi and fought hii^^y.ilflNbfaile was the 


mai^v/iln 'cwhidpfliwith 
^iiblUn, t^aahg of a deeply rdigious nature, modd^^ll^ 









e^imnectii^ Unk betwem tlie‘4»ldi^ ^•heroes of 1812 and 
lihose of 186^' In FaixagU'^#. case, the boy who had 
passed powder on the EssetCt Ih her fight with the Pkcebe 
and Cherub off Valparaiso, wte the man who stood on 
the shrouds of the Hartford, lashed there or not, and 
with shell and shot tearing around him, coolly surveyed 
the enemy’s batteries, made up his mind exactly what 
had to be done, and did it. 

“ In naval warfare there is nothing finer than, 
when at Mobile, with the Teeumseh having ‘ her screw 
revolving wildly in the air,’ and disappearing with her 
bottom stove in by a torpedo, Farragut dared to follow 
her. There might be another torpedo or many of 
them. That was Farragut’s moment of inspiration. 
He would not turn tail, although one ship or two ships 
might be lost. It was ‘ the supreme moment of his 
life, in which the scales of his fortunes wavered in the 
balance.’ ‘ Go on,’ was what the hero said, and go 
on he did. * Damn the torpedoes I ’ shouted the 
Admiral, and then : * Four bells. Captain Dayton, go 
ahead. Jouett, full speed,’ and the dread line of 
buoys was passed. 

We cannot say too much in praise of the manner 
in which Captain Ma^n has brought home to us the 
finer traits of Farragut.” 


Farragut’s letter to his wife, written on the flagship 
Hartford, off Mobile, July 81, 1864, a fac-simile of 
which is reproduced in this chapter by the kind 
permission of the executors of the Admiral’s son, Mr. 
Loyall Farragut, is eloquent of the man and is in 
itself a condensed biography. It reads as follows : 

“ U.S. Flagsbif ‘ Haiixtobd,’ West CrTTur 
"SQVADBOE, OEF M0BII.B, 

"Jvly 31, 1864. 

“ My dearest Wife, — 

“ My Monitors are all here now, so that I begin 
to feel that I am the one to attack, and no longer expect 
to be attacked by Buchanan, although I really wish 
he had made the effort to test the question. When I 
shall attack I know not, as I am waiting on the Army 
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as they say* I hope for the best results as 1 am always 
hopeful, put my shoulder to the wheel with my 
judgement and trust to Ck>d for the rest, he has thus far 
been gracious beyond my deserts, but should he think 
proper to withdraw that protection and decide that 
I had done enough mischief in the world and cut me off 
in the midst of my sins, I have nothing to say, but that 
I am ready to submit to his will. My dear sister sent 
me a Holy Virgin like the one Rose gave. She said it 
was Blessed by the Archbishop, that he said I was good 
to all the Priests. I only tell you this to show you that 
they did not succeed in impressing the Bishop that 
1 had Bobbed the Church at Point Couple. 

Give my love to your dear mother and sisters and 
Robert and Newton and Ashe. 

“ May God Bless and protect you all, ever prays 
your devoted husband, 

“ D. G. Farbaout. * 

“To 

“ Mrs. D. G. Farragut, 

“ Hastings on the Hudson, 

“ N.Y.” 

In later years, when Farragut was urged to allow 
his name to be placed before the Democratic Convention 
as a nominee for the Presidency — which honour, by the 
way, he declined — it was said of him that he was a man 
“ whose public career had been at once loyal and heroic, 
and whose name is the signal for unbounded respect 
and acclaim.” 

In a letter to Mahan under date of May 28 , 1897 , 
Admiral Goodrich expressed this opinion : “ I note 
that you went on the fprand stand to see the Grant 
procession. I do not begrudge Grant his honors, but 
upon my soul I think it is a disgrace to the Amoricap 
people that Farragut’s memory should be so little 
regarded. He was greater than G^rant.” 
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ENGliAND 

** 1 can imagine that when the Qod of Nations calls the roll of those 
who have been faithful, England will say, ^ I am here with my ships 
and my men. My losses are grievous, but my spirit is unbroken.* 
Niswton D. Bakeb, Secretary of War. 

The time had now come for Mahan to take his turn 
at sea, and he presented to the Navy Department an 
earnest request to be allowed further extension of time 
on shore, so that he might continue his Sea Power 
series, the next step in which he intended to be The 
War of 1812. His application was supported by 
influential friends, both naval and civil, and was fortified 
by his offer to retire in fotir years’ time, in 1896, at the 
completion of forty years’ service ; but fate in the 
person of the Chief of the Bmreau of Navigation decided 
otherwise. This official, apparently obliviotis of the 
national importance of holding out every possible 
encouragement to a man who was capable of giving 
to the nation such remarkable creations as the first 
two Sea Power books,^ both of which had then been 
published, denied Mahan’s request with the insensate 
remark. It is not the business of a naval officer to write 
books. 

^ ** At the Union League dub in New York they call him the Jomini 
of the Water. The Times specdca of the term Sea Power and again 
speaks of him, as having done for the Ocean wHat Adam Smith had 
done for the Land, and compares Sea Power with the Wealth of Na/tiona. 
What next W|U they say ? And yet the man who wrote that book 
and who thoisght those thoughts into it is in danger of being taken 
from the War CoUege and sent to sea 1 ** — MoCabt^ Littijb* 
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In the iMt analysis^ ^hat is ^dency? * Is it not 
the ability to discriminate between things which differ, 
however minutely — although to the unthinking they 
may appear alike — ^and with unerring skill to distinguish 
essential from nomessential, and act accordingly ? 
And does not a similar principle apply to the faculty 
of recognising and accurately measuring the capacities 
. of individuals, of whom no two are alike f The 
efiScient chief, ever minutely observant and free from 
prejudice, gauges to a nicety by intelligent discrimina- 
tion the special qualifications of each, and is thus 
enabled f;p utilise to the best possible advantage the 
services of those with whom he is associated. 

On this occasion the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
failed to use his powers of discrimination, but in so doing 
he unwittingly did Mahan a great service. 

There is a touch of pathos in Mahan’s appeal for his 
literary life. Here is his letter to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation : 

** U.S. Navaii Wab College and Tobpedo School, 

“Newpobt, R.I, 

March 17, 1898. 

“ Sir, 

“ I wish to make the following request to the 
Navy Department. 

“ For seven years I have been engaged in a close 
study of Naval History and Naval Warfare. Of the 
results of this study much has not been published; 
but the greater part has been and is now before the 
Departm^t and the Navy. .It is my desire to devote 
myself henceforth to the development of the same 
line of thought ; and in that view it is my purpose to 
retire in 1896, after forty years of service, as now allowed 
by law. ♦ 

“ Meanwhile I become liable to sea service for a 

^ A \roman is said to have noniduased an asaemUaga of distin- 
guUbad politioal soientlata by temarking« ** I have heard all my life 
of Qetman effloieney. If Germany loses the war, after forty yeus 
of jnreparatioii, what it efBoieney T ” 
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period of at least two years. I appr^ead riiat at my 
age — 58 — such a diversion is not merely a loss of two 
years of finiitful effort, invaluable at any age and 
especially in the later prime of life, bjpt tlmt i^o the 
consequent entire interruption of my line of thought 
may prove to be final. The complicated administration 
of a large modem ship-of-war is a task too absorbing 
to admit of sustained mental effort in another direction. 

“ As far as I know, there is no other officer who 
proposes to do that which I here propose. I therefore 
ask that, upon the understanding that I will retire 
as above, within the term of the present Administration, 
the Department will rule that the contribution I may 
be expected to make to professional thought, by such 
studies as the above, outweighs the advantage that can 
result from the experience of two years of command, 
when these so shortly precede my final retirement from 
active service ; and tlmt the Department will for these 
reasons excuse me from such sea service. 

“ I have the honor to be, 

“ Very respectfully, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ A. T. Mahan, 

“ Captain, V.S. Navy, 

President, U.S. Naval War College and Torpedo School. 

“ To the 

** Chief of Bureau of Navigation, 

“ Navy Department, 

“ Washington, D.C.” 

Following up his application to the Navy Department, 
Ma^n stated his case in a letter to Mr. Roosevelt, 
from whom he received this reply : 

“ Washinqton, D.O., 

»May I, 1893. 

“ Mt deab Captain Mahan, — 

“ Last evening Lodge, Harry Davis, Admiral 
Luce and 1 held a solemn council of war with your 
last letter tq.me as the text. I fear all hope for the 
War College (which is nothing without you) has gone ; 
our prize idikits here have thrown away *a chance to 
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give vu an absolutely tmique position iti Naval aiSEairs, 
but I madf a v^ sferbug bid to give you at least the 
Miwttmoniah, The obstacle is of course Ramsay, who 
is bitterly opp^ng it or anything else that may help 
you. Lodge wiU see Herbert aboitt the Micmtonom€A 
business. 

Oh, what idiots we have to deal with ! And those 
‘ Century Geese 1’ Well meaning, good people the 
Century folk, but their writing that there were not 
three men in the Navy who could do your work was 
as if some one had said there were not ten men who 
could do Farragut’s. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Theodore I^osevelt.” 

The following message came from his brother Major 
Frederick Mahan : . 

** TbBASUBY DBPABTMBNT^ OfFZOB of the LlOHTHOtrSE Boabd» 

“ Washinoton, D.C., 

May 1803. 

“ My dear AiiV, — 

“ There was a reporter in here yesterday who 
told me that he had learned at the Navy Department 
that your orders for sea would not go into effect for 
‘ a year yet. I told him of your possible assignment 
to the Miantonomah, and he answered that he had 
heard of that but that the report which he gave me 
yesterday was of later date. 

“ I met Dewey this morning and he tells me that there 
has been a tremendous pressure brought to bear from 
naval officers themselves to keep you on shore, giving 
as an example of it a remark made by McNair that 
although he likes exceedingly his work at the Observa* 
tory, he considers that what you are doing is of so 
much more importance, that he would be willing to 
volunteer to go to sea to have you left on shore. 

I tell you these things for what they are wortjli. 
Of'course I cannot say anything about them as to their 
accuracy, or their reliability, but still they may be looked 
on as indicating straws. 

“ Very affectionately, 

“ F. A. Mahak.” 



GREAT REClI^^toif^lDf EKdti^ 

Despite the efforts of his Crien^ Mahait had to go 
to sea and was appcrinted to the command of the Chieaga, 
flagship of Admiral Erben on the European station. 
Vkomme propose mats Dim MsposSf and in this case 
nothing could have been more fortunate for that 
deeply disappointed philosopher. When the CMmgo 
reach^ England, the most eminent and distinguished 
personages in the land sought to do him honour and to 
express their recognition of his genius. No sooner 
had the flagship touched at Queenstown, her first port 
of call in Ireland, than the avalanche of hospitable 
invitations began to descend upon his unprotected head. 

This created unexpected complications, for Admirals 
after all are but human, and some embarrassment 
wfU created at Queenstown by the arrival of a telegram 
addressed to Mahan from the American Embassy in 
London stating that Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, wished to give him a dinner and asking 
him to name a convenient date. When Lord Spencer’s 
dinner eventually took place on the arrival of the 
Chicago in England, it was given in honour of Admiral 
Erben and Captain Mahan. It included the Viceroy 
of Ireland, several Cabinet ministers, and a number of 
the most distinguished admirals and military com- 
manders in the country. Prior to this, Admirid Erben 
and Captain Mahan had dined with the Viceroy of 
Ireland on the yacht Enchantress in Queenstown 
Harbour. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty entertained Mahan 
on other occasions, and told him one night at dinner 
that Mr. John Morley, a member of the Cabins and 
one of the most distinguished literary n^en in England 
(now Viseoimt Morley of Blackburn), wished to meet him. 
This, Mahan recorded in a private letter to his fiunily, 
“ he found it hard to believe.” 

On the arrival of the Chicago at the Isle of Wight 
for the Cowes Regatta, a large envelope mth the seal 



of “ Qoitni of Oreea CSoth ’*' artnio^ Mahao’O ctoi- 
oeiity* It contained j^ormation that tin I^ord Steward 
qif the Royal Household had received the Queen’s 
C(munand to invite Captain Mahan to dinner on July 
81v at 8.45 of the dock. Full naval dress was the order 
,of the day. In a letter to his daughter, Mahan records 
that for the first time in his life he sat down to dinner 
with his sword on, and was much impressed by the 
magnificent uniforms and orders worn by many of 
the other guests. Among those at the dinner were the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII), the 
Duke of Work (now King George V of England), Lord 
Roberts, Sir Henry Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, 
and a ntunber of foreign naval officers. After dinner 
Captain Mbhan was presented to the Prince of Wales 
and other distinguished guests. Lord Roberts told him 
that some one had sent him The Influence of Sea Power 
wpon History t and after reading it he had bought the 
second book himself. In reply to his complimentary 
remarks, Mahan said that he thought it better to have 
done something, as Lord Roberts had, than to have 
only written something. 

The following day the Duke of Connaught arrived 
on board the Chicago unannounced. This nearly led 
to a mild tragedy, because, not having given his name, 
he was informed that both the Admiral and the Captain 
were dressing for dinner. As it was about five in the 
afternoon, he naturally remarked that it seemed « 
long time to dinner and suggested that perhaps the 
Admiral would see the Duke of Connaught ! My Mend 
Dr. Brathwaite, who was surgeon on the Chicago 
during this Ei^pean cruise and who has been invaluable 
in helping me to form a just estimate of Mahan’s 
temperament, tells me that during Cowes week it was 
not unusual for the young English Princesses to visit 
the flagship in the same unceremonious way. 

Shortly after this the flagship l«^t for the Channel 



wad Ifeditern^eiEm polts $*ii^o|s Wnd S^p^in Adniital 
Srbeti, Captain lfahali» And the officers of the Chicago 
were entertained by the Prefect, the Mayor, and other 
notabilities of Havre; and nothing could exceOd the 
Idndness of the members of an English family by the 
name of Schiff towards the officers of the ship vdien they 
touched at Villefranche. On the return of the Chicago 
to England in the spring of 1804 a veritable deluge 
of honours and entertainments awaited Mahan. 

His English publishers, Messref. Sampson Low & 
Marston, were first in the field, and gave a dinner in 
his honour at that famous rendezvous of Americans, 
the Langham Hotel. Then, on May 24, a public banquet 
was given at St. James’s Hall in honour of Admiral 
Erben, Captain Mahan, and the officers of the Chicago. 
The company numbered about four hundred, and among 
the Committee of Welcome were the Lord Mayor of 
London cmd a number of the most distinguished Enghsh 
admirals and generals, including Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby and Lord Roberts ; 
while the list of stewards comprised many of the most 
eminent names in Britain. Among the guests of note 
were Mr. John Hay and Mr. William C. Whitney. 
Following the toasts of the Queen and the President 
of the United States, the toast of the United States 
was responded to by the United States Ambassador, 
Mr. Bayard. The United States Navy was honoured 
by Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby and Admiral Erben. 
In felicitous vein Lord Roberts proposed the health 
of Mahan and the officers of the Chicago, and expressed 
a wish that Captain Mahan should do for nulita^ 
history what he had done for the naval service. 

In replyii^, Mahan said in part : 

** It is indeed to us a special occasion, the memory 
of which wffi remain throughout our lives. But it is 
satirfactory know and to feel that this pre*eminently 
distinguished; assemblage is by no means alone or 



< |>eoiiKiur in its Aaaaifcntotions tbe idnd]^ feeding and 
ojsrdi^ sentimenta ^hiob more and more, na time goes 
by, are coming to mark the relations betw^ the 
<^tizens of Great'Britain and the citizens of the United 
States. j 

*‘Uertsinly it is so between the naval officers of the 
two nations, as I myself am able to affirm from an 
experience of more th^ a quarter of a century, and 
I am happy to ntunber personally among my friends 
many members of the British Navy, who have not 
only rendered me great and substantial service at various 
times, but have shown very great kindness in so doing. 

** And indeed naval officers of the United States 
should feel a peculiar sympathy with Englishman, 
over and above that which is felt by the mass of our 
fellow citizens, because by our education and our habits 
of thought we are brought into dose sympathy and 
contact with one of the greatest of British interests, 
and we, as naval officers, are in keen sympathy with the 
greatest of all, that is, the British Navy. 

** The Navy is the first line of defence in Great Britain, 
and although I fear I shall havato decline Lord Boberts’s 
very flattering offer to undertake the subject of military 
warfare, I can quite understand that although you have 
a first line of defence, you ought also to have a second. 
Separated as we are by the broad expanse of the Atlantic, 
we are able to look upon many European questions with 
a certain amomt of calmness and indifference. But 
when the question of the Navy is reached, feelings of 
indifference give way to feelings of admiration and 
enthusiasm for what is a record of glory unsurpassed 
in the annals of time.” 

On June 2, the Royal Navy Club of 1765 and 1785 
invited Admiral Erben and ^ptain Mahan as guests 
to a diimer to celebrate the hundredth anniversary^ of 
Lord B[ov(e’s victory on June 1, 1794. Unfortunately 
^miral il^ben was unable to attend; so Mahan was 
sole guest. ' He occupied the seat honour at the 
right hand <4r the President, Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, 
and it was the first time anyeme other tlum a British 
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sabjjeet had ehjoy^ the privO^ of dhning with this 
aneiebt ihstitittion, whose fame is enhanoed by the fact 
that among other celebrated names in its list of members 
is that of Nelson. On his right was Admiral Sir William 
Houston Stewart, who told him he had nev^ thoroughly 
understood Howe’s great victory of June 1 Until he, 
Mahan, had explained it. He considered the description 
magnificent.’ Sir William Houston Stewart made an 
eloquent and enthusiastic speech on Am^^o-American 
relations and Mahan’s writings, and his call for three 
cheem for his guest was vigorously taken up by the 
admirals and captains present, of whom there were 
about a hundred. 

.Writing to Mrs. Mahan a description of it, he said : 
“ You may imagine I was somewhat overwhelmed 
at being thus greeted by a hundred British admiral 
and captains. I think it was perhaps the most spon- 
taneous and affecting testimonial I received while in 
England.” In after-years he sought the opinion of 
Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark in these words : 

“ Would you kindly glance your eye over the enclosed, 
and let me know if it accord with truth ? You can 
understand that in my recollections, and particularly 
of my stay in England in 1894, I am divided between 

1 1 extended my reading by Jomini’s Wars of the French RepubUe^ 

a work instructive from the political as well as military point of view ; 
concuiTently testing Howe’s naval campaign of 1794 by the principles 
advanced by the military author, which commended themselves to 
my judgment. In connection with this study of naval strategy I 
reconstructed independently Howe’s three engagements of May 28 
and 29 and June 1, from the details given by James, Troude, and 
Chevalier, analjnEiing and discussing the successive tactical measures 
of the opposing admirals ; in the battle of Jime 1 going so far as to 
trace even the tracks of fifty-odd individual £^pB throughout the 
action. Tl^s* the most complicated presentation 1 ever attempted, 
was a neiedtsss elaboration, though of absorbing interest to me when 
once begun; A comparison between it and the bare conventional 
diagram of !|^afalgar in the same volumes, which h|8 been criticised 
as not reproducing the facts, may serve to show how far mulMpficity 
of minutus donduees to dearness of perception.”«-j9Wm 8aU ia Steam^ 
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the w»h n<»t to seem to ittake teb much of the atti^iHc^ 
showed me, and the equal desire to recognise all that 
they were in theimelyes. Of these, among the most 
valued by me was the Royal Navy Clunl because of the 
closeness with which it has guarded guestship. The 
compliment of being the first foreigner to be entertained 
by it was very great.” 

At dinner, one night later in the season. Captain 
Prince Louis of , Rattenberg (now Admiral the 
Marquess of Milford Haven) told him that he was the 
fimt ram not a British subject that had ever dined 
with the Club, and added : “ I hope we shall hereafter 
stick to the rule, so that you may remain the only one.” 

One of the admirals at the ^nner said to Mahan: 
” There is only one fault I find in you American officers, 
and that is there are not nearly enough of you.” • 

A week before the Royal Navy Club dinner he received 
the following letter, which very naturally gave him 
profound satisfaction : 


» 9, NOBBAIC Gabdxks, Ozk>bi>, 
“ May 22, 1894. 

” My dear Sir, — 

“ At my suggestion the University of Oxford 
considered in Coimcil yesterday the question of whether 
you should be asked to do us the honour of receiving 
the Honorary Degree of D.C.L. at our ‘ Commemoration ’ 
on June' 20. I am happy to say that the suggestion 
was most favourably entertained, and I was com- 
missioned to inquire whether you are likely to be 
on our shores at that time. I cannot help the ^pression 
of my hope that you may find it possible to be present. 

‘M do not think that any one of the recipients of ^ur 
Degree would be considered more worthy of such honour 
as our ancient University can bestow, or would.be more 
popular with our people. One of our Heads of Houses, 
the President of Trinity, will do himself the honour of 
entertaining you in my place, as Mrs. Burrb^ is not 
strong enough to undertake it, but I shall daiih you as 
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my guest; at the All Soukt whidi is a soft of 

Umveedty function. 

“ Youw 

“ Motion Bubsows» 

" Capt. B.N. 

“ (Professor of History). 

** Until we know of your acceptance, this invitation, 
if you please, is to be kept confidential as 

regards the public.” 

Captain Burrows was probably ^e first naval officer 
in the annals of Oxford to occupy a professor’s chair 
in the University. 

Upon his acceptance of the honour, Mahan received 
this letter from Dr. Woods, the President of Trinity 
College : 

“ TBmrFV Coixaioa, Oxvobd, 
» Hast 24 , 1894 . 

“ My d£ab Sib, — 

“ Professor Burrows tells me that you are willing 
to accept the Honorary Degree of D.C.L., which the 
University of Oxford proposes to confer on you, and 
upon me falls (as having been the proposer of the 
Degree at the meeting of the Council of the University) 
the pleasant duty of asking you to be my guest while 
you ore at Oxford for the purpose. It will give Mrs. 
Woods and myself much pleasure, if you will come to us 
on Tuesday the 19th of Jime, at any time which is 
convenient to you. The Degree will be conferred in 
the Theatre on the morning of the 20th, and Professor 
Burrows has asked us to bring you on that day to 
luncheon at All Souls College, where the guests of the 
University are generally entertained after the ceremony. 
I may add that both. Mrs. Woods and I are warm 
admirers of your books, and that it will give us real 
satisfactito to have this {Peasant opportunity of making 
your acqi^ntance. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ tt. G. WoOns.” 

“ To Capiain Mahan.” 

e 



< 1%e conferriii^ the deip^ took plac&iii^j^ 
buildiiiig kaoum as the Sheidonian Theatre^ i^hich was 
(^yen to the University in 1660 by Gilbert Sh^on, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and C^tncdlor pf the 
'Utuversity.. It is a fine example of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s genius, and enjoyed the distinction of being 
the early home of the University Printing Press. 
Writing to his son at this time, Mahan said : 

“ What a charming, fascinating place Oxford is 1 I wish 
it were possible to describe to you the ancient gray 
buildings, the beautiful green turf and trees, and the 
historical associations with which Dr. Woods made my 
visit so interesting, but it would be impossible. English 
people are right to love their country, for a lovelier 
one would be hard to find.” 

No doubt Mahan was familiar with Matthew Arnold’s : 

’’Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the 
last enchantments of the Middle Age. Who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling 
us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection, to beauty, which, in a word, is only truth 
seen from another side ? ” 

Among others upon whom were conferred degrees 
were the Earl of Eamberley, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
Mandell Creighton. In From Sail to Steam Mahan 
gives this amusing description of the ceremony : ' 

” The great occasion at Oxford presents a curious 
combination of impressiveness and horse-play, such 
as is associated with the Abbot of Misrule in the stories 
of the Middle Ages. It is this smack and suggestion 
of antiquity, of unnumbered such occasions in the 
misty past, when the student was half-scholar mid half- 
rufOan, wUch makes the permitted license of to-day 
not o^y tolerable, but in a sense even venerable, 
good-humor and general acceptance cm both rides, 



ebaf^, t^Be^totecQ^paj^eoAdl^ons; 
iu).4 there ie about a hoary i^ittftion a saving grace 
which; camiot ^ transferred to parvenus. Practised 
in. a modem Cis>Atlantic seat of learning, as I have 
seen it done, without the historical background, the 
same disregard of normal decorum becomes undmped 
rowdyism — ^boxing without gloves. The scene rad its 
concurrences at Oxford have been witnessed by too 
many, and too often described, for me to attempt them. 
I sh^ narrate only my particular experiences. I had 
been desired to appear in full uniform — epaulettes, 
cocked hat, sword, and what is suggestively called 
‘brass-bound* coat; swallow-tailed, with a high 
collar stiffened with Uning and gold lace, set off by 
trousers with a like broad stripe of lace, not inaptly 
characterised by some humorist as ‘ railroad ’ trousers. 
The theory of these last, I believe, is that so much 
decoration on hat and collar, if not balanced by an 
equivalent amount below, is top-heavy in visual effect, 
if not on personal stability. Whatever the reason, 
it is all there, and I had it all at Oxford; all on my 
head and back, I mean, except the epaulettes. For 
to my concern I found that over all this paraphernalia 
I must also wear the red silk gown of a D.C.L. It 
became evident, immediately upon trial, that the 
silk and the epaulettes were agreeing like the Kilkenny 
cats, so it was conceded that these naval ornaments 
should be dispensed with; the more readily as they 
could not have been seen. In the blend, and for the 
occasion, my legal laurels prevailed over my professional 
exterior. 

“ In the matter of dress my life certainly culminated 
when I walked up — or down — High Street in Oxford 
with cocked hat, red silk gown, and sword, the railroad 
toousers modestly peeping beneath. It must be admitted 
that the townsmen either had more than French 
politeness^ or else were used to incongruities. I did 
not see obe crack a smile ; whether any turned to 
look or nc^ 1 did not turn to see. My hospitable escort 
and mys^ joined the other expectants before the 
SheldCnian \l^ea1xe, where the ceremonies are held. 
The audie^, of both sexes, visitors and students, had 






'gjihnik <lbratw iUrtet^ wheii<^^^ 
m dtin’noi a narrow aiete< Tha doubtless, 

lhad b<ien goiiig on abnady some time; buit'for ns it 
fiOn‘«3dstant till we entered* whao tbt baat ^wiiul 
'tiiraed biU Upon ns and bus sevei^ pebuliariti^. l am 
to say that to encdnrage us we got quite as ibsny 
efaSero as chaff, and the persphaHties which flew ahont 
lihe grape^hot were pretty much hit or miss. 1 noticed 
::tiiat some one bom aloft called out, ‘ Why don’t you 
have your hair cut ? * which 1 afterwards understood 
was a delicate allusion to my somewhat unpamllded 
beldheis ; but it happened that two behind me in the 
mpcesSion was a very distinguished Russian scientist, 
. nke myself a D.C.L., in ovo, whose long locks fell olrer 
bis coUar, and I innocently supposed that so pertinent 
a remark was addressed to him on an occasion when 
iffipertinenee was lord of the ascendant. Thus the 
sl»^ jutssed me harmless, or fell back blunted from my 
‘ armor of dulness.” 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University was 
the next to be heard from. Here is his letter : 


“ Thb Lodob, Knra’s Ooubob, Oaxbbidob, 
»Jvm 11 , 1894 . 

i V “ My dear Sie, — 

“I am desired by the Coimcil of this University 
to ask you if it would be possible for you to come to 
. Cambridge and receive the Honorary Degree of LL.D., 
. and if such a compliment would be acceptable to you. 

“The days of Congregation on which the Degree 
would be conferred are' Monday June ■ 18, Tuesday 
June 19, and Wedn^day June 87. 

, . “ I shall be very glad if it would suit you to come 
to Cambridge on one of those da 3 rs* 

Yours very faithfully * 

“ A. Austen Lniaa,^ 

“ FicHCSbnccltofi’’ 

’ivas one of the unfortimate bobisiOns ow 
flagship was inoonvenientiy abs^ 
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Sbie at Anit^socip tli« 

, aiid as ]l|lah«i^ could ^ spa^ 
for bat one week, he had to forgo tbe;|deasdie and . 
distinction of bong present at both Uhivondties upon 
the days appointed. As Oxford was first in the fleM, . 
he decided to go there on their Commemoration Day 
and receive his Cambridge degree on a day convenient 
to the authorities in the same week.* This he did, and 
Dr. Sandys, the Public Orator, commemorated the event 
in Latin, of which this is a translation : 


** We greet to-day wiA fraternal love a guest who has 
come across the Atlantic to England. We greet not only 
a citizen of a very great republic, hut also ^ most eminent 
authority on naval science and rtaval history, one who 
has pointed out in his works the transcendent importance 
of sea power in the history of great nations. When we 
read his remarkable hooks we behold the image of our 
maritime empire rise from the waves made luminous by 
his pen. We behold the cause of, and the beginnings of 
our widely scattered commerce ; and the need for protecting 
our far-00 colonies. And finally we are strengthened 
in the determination that for the welfare of the world 
and for the cause of universal peace we shall never permit 
that glory to he snatched from us. Moreover, we prophesy 
that in ^future our brothers across the sea will be sharers 
of that glory; meanwhile, thorou^ly appreciating that 
we are of the same blood, the same language, and the same 
gloriotts history, we gladly stretch forth across the sea 
which happily separates us no longer our right hands in 
a bond of friendship which we hope is destined to be for 
all time. 


* “ Oxford had been first to tender me her distinction, and I aoeoid- 
inidy arranged my journey with a view to her celebration ; two days 
before which I waat dawn to Cambridge, and was there received and 
enrolled at a private audience, before the accustomed officials and 
some few visitors from outside. What the circumstances lacked in 
the pomp of numbers and observance, and in the consequent BtimuhiB 
to interest which a very novel experience arouses, was compensated 
to me by tits few hours of easy social intercourse with a few eminent 
pMsons, whom I had the pleasure of then meeting very informally.*' 
—from Sail to Steam. 
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ttith one accord toe deiepr -our haetch 'derose ike fiden^ 
:maid, • 

** I preserU to you a man mho is very ehsely uniteOi to 
the British by ^ ties of jfHendship, and one who is 
numbered among highest in American naval attairSt 
Alfred Thayer Median** 

IaUx in the day, as LL.D. of Cambridge University, 
Mahan revelled among the portraits in the house of 
Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, from the walls 
of wl^fh looked down upon him the faces of numbers 
of famous men of whom he had so often read. Lord 
Itosebery, the Prime Minister, said to him at one of 
these functions : “ I think you have broken the record 
in taking a degree from both Universities in the same 
week.” 

Four hundred years ago, in the reign of Bluff Kihg 
Hal, a charter was granted to an association of English 
mariners, under the title of the Corporation of Trinity 
House, the management of which was in 1609 conferred 
upon the Elder Brethren thereof. In 1894 the Master 
and Elder Brethren invited Mahan to dinner to meet 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII). 
The guests of honour included a number of the most 
prominent men in England, the Duke of York (now 
King George V, then Master of Trinity House) being 
in the chair ; and among the Elder Brethren entertainiUg 
Were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Teck, Lord 
Rosebery (then Prime Minister), and the Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

A more distinguished body of men it would have been 
hardly possible to assemble togeth^, including, «aS it 
.^d, nine members of the Royal family and sevmi Cabinet 
ministers. 

Of all those who. did honour to Mahan, np one was 
ihbm courteous than the Prime Minister, who enteriained 
Idm several times. This letter from him, among A 
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First Lord cf ike Treasury. 

“ l(^ SOWKUTO SSSBBT, WltlTHHAIiA, 

“ May 29, 1894. 

“ My deab Captain BIahan, — 

“ I write in the forlorn hope of being able to 
ptrs]yuule you to dine with me quietly on Thursday or 
Friday next, when we might have conversation less 
interrupted than was possible the other night, but T 
know it is a forlorn hope I 

“ Sincerely, 

“ Rosebeuy.” 

Following these functions, he was again invited to 
dine with Her Majesty the Queen, and to a ball at 
Buckingham Palace. In a private letter to his family, 
after describing the guests, the scarlet liveries of the 
footmen and the uniforms of the Highlanders and 
Indian attendants, he said that the Queen spoke kindly 
of his books. He adds with characteristic modesty: 
** I think that Royal people are always coached for 
such occasions.” 

Invitarions too numerous to mention poured in 
upon him. Among these he much enjoyed a visit tQ 
Lmd and Lady Salisbury at Hatfield House, one of 
the most interesting country places in England, brimnung 
over with associations of old days and of the doings of 
the great house of Cecil from the days of Queen 
Elizabetk'S Lord Burghley. To mention but one 
possession of transcendent interest, Hatfield contains 
the origii|als of thousands of the most important State 
papers ot Elizabeth’s days. 

Mahan was entertained by the" Americim Ambassador, 
by Lord ^Rothschild, Lord Nelson, Sir Francis Jeune, 
Lord Bai|Btoc&, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and many 
oti^ prCHDoi^ distinguished personages^ The 




of Wales ^xiireage^: »: mah t&at lia 
one of fais levees at St. Jaioes’s Palace, an int?ro^Nat£m 
which culminated in a private au^ence a feW years 
later when the Prince had become Kitog Edward YII. 
d%e privileges of a number of the most prominent dubs 
were mctended to him, and the Athenaeum Club, which 
in those days opened its doors to “ a distinctly limited 
number of distinguished visitors, invited Mahan to 
become an honorary member and entertained him at 
dinner. 

He recounts that everywhere he experienced the. same 
cordiailty, and among his correspondence are a munber 
of letters testifying to the warmth of his reception at 
the hands of the great men of the day in England. 
Poor Mahan 1 He did not realise it at the time, but 
he was virtually one of the Uons of the London season, 
than which there is possibly no more exhausting an 
experience. All of this was very flattering, even if 
ephemeral, but among his many experiences there is 
one which he especially prized and treasured. It was 
the receipt of a letter from the American Ambassador. 

The opinion of . such a man, highly distinguished in 
diplomatic Ufe, and universally esteemed for his personal 
chmncter and attainments, may be considered a fair 
criterion of the estimate it is justifiable to place upon 
the value of the services rendered to the State by a fellow 
dtizen. ' Mr. Bayard, United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, wrote him this charming letter : 

“ Ekbasst or XBB Uinxm> Stasbs, Lomm, 
» June 22. 1894. 

** Dear Caftaik Mahax, — 

“ As the envoy h^ of our Government, andVith 
gmuine personal satisfaction, I wish to congratulate 
you up<m the well-deserved degrees — honoris eamot-r- 
conferred upon you by * those twins of learning*— r 
CWbrd and Cammidge. 

r ** I hold it to be tte hi(^^ good fm^tiine that iA lhe 



yom {«^(^Msi(»!ud duties liave bem 
eUftbled to render such eminent service to the truth 
of histo^, the world of letters* and the good relations 
<^ two nations of kindred speech and morals. 

** In these days, when irritating aspersions and 
ungenerous recriminations are only too firequeit, the 
magnanimity and perfect temper with which as an 
American citizen and sailor you have accorded pridse 
and‘ admiration to the memories of heroic men and 
deeds of the British Navy are most welcome and 
refreshing. 

** It is honorable to you and to your country and 
is potential in 'arousing a( responsive feeling in the 
hearts of the people to whom you have dealt their 
just mede. 

** Wishing you increased fame and the full enjoyment 
of all that should accompany it. 

Believe me to be 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“ T. F. Bayasd . 

“ Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 

“ U.S.S. Chicago:' 

In the following January the death of Sir John 
Seeley, the historian, left vacant the chair of Modem 
History at Cambridge University, and, much to the 
delight of Captain McCarty Little and other intimate 
friemis, the suggestion was seriously made in the London 
Press that Mahan should be invited to become his 
successor as Professor of Modern History. 

Here if McCarty Little’s letter on the subject : 

“ Univeesity Club. 

COMPLUIENT TO CAPTAIN MAHAN. 

** HINT THAT HE BE CALLED TO PB0PE880BSHIP OP 
** MODEBN HI8TOIIY 

** Lon4im, Jan. 28. — ^The Daily Graphic will print 
to>morrc^. a leader on the suggestion made by a corre* 
spoi^leidl|.. of St, Jantea's Gazette that Captain Mahan, 
Uiuted SlAtes Navy, be ca]j|ed to Camlmdge to take the 
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il^ibbotslup pt Modcsrn ]|iistoKy» ^nusi 
% tile deaw of iSir John twd woelcs ligo; 

writer says ; 

^ ** * Captain Mahan’s eontributioii to history is not easSy 
measured by academic standards, for it rises into the 
higher plane of statesmanship. The weakest point 
of the suggestion is that Captain Mahan possibly wUl 
prefer active life in the United States Navy, but there 
is no reason why the offer shotdd not be made. ' A 
refusal would be our loss, but we should ^ve had the 
pleasure of expressing appropriately our gratitude 
for the pational service he has done us.’ 

” Rira bien qui rira le dernier,” and after all said 
and done, I rather think, my dear Mrs. Mahan, that 
we have already enough to justify our starting the 
commencement of a good big enduring smile t i I 

^ ” I could not imagine a case of such a glorious victory. 
It is seldom that merit receives such an overwhelming 
acknowledgment, and especially when it is in the case 
of one who keeps himself so thoroughly in the back* 
ground as Captain Mahan ; and all the more bitter must 
be the pill for those who have sought to pooh-pooh his 
work. 


“ Hoping to see you very soon, 

” Believe me, very sincerely, 

“ W. McCabty LmxE.” 


In a letter to his family about this time, Mahan 
sd^d : 


“The books are booming. The English publisher 
writes me he had an order in Boston for 500 of the 
first and 250 of the second, which Little & Brown 
cotdd not fill till new copies were printed. They had 
sold in six weeks more than in six months {nevious. 
This did England for us.” ^ 

In The Navy as a Fighting Madiine Admiral Bra^y 
Fiske endoises.Blahan in some notable tributes to naval 
power. Among other things he says ; 

. “ No other nation has ever dominated so large a 
of the surface of the globe has Great Britain during 


^ two c^Wi«s ; a&d she has dohe {t Iby; me^, 
6t h» haval power. It is certain that that * tight 
little island ’ has attained a world-wide power, and 
a we^th per capita greater than those of any other 
country: that her power and wealth, as compared 
with her home area, are so much greater than those of 
any other cotmtry as to stagger the tmderstanding ; 
thatahe could not have done wt^t she has done without 
her ^avy. The British Navy, even more than the 
British Army, brought Great Britain safe out of the 
Napoleonic danger, and made the British the paramount 
nation of the world.” 

On the return voyage to the United States the 
Governor of Gibraltar and the Conunander*in-Chief 
of the Channel Squadron gave receptions “ to meet 
Captain Mahan,” and he ends his last home letter 
from that side of the ocean with these words : ** So you 
see that our hospitable English ftiends were good to 
me to the end.” 


ENGLAND 

Mother of a dauntleaa race, juet, eoneiderate, gentle, kind. 

True and haneet as the day, none more sturdy in the fight i 

Garden of surpassing grace, where peace and rest and oahn delimits. 
Midst lovesome, matchless beauty dwell, fair guerdon of a thousand yeetrs ; 

Where Unen^r and rosemary, phlox, bluebell, crocus, jasmine, thyme, 
Bose, violeU'poppy, briarsweet, lark, linnet, thrush and nightingale. 

From dawn: past twilight’s lingering kies, in colour, fragrance, melody. 
Pour out ^eir loveliness to Him, of allBie giver and the source: 

■L^A of kindly genBe folk, 

' ' Ta mistress of the (xO^puistaideeae, 

EHOLAND. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LIFE OF KELSON 

*VWe have all simply devoured your Nelson^ and there is but one 
verdict: that the Life of Kelson will never again be written.’* — 
Admueuii CaaPAB F. Ocodkioh, United States Navy. 

Afteb* the completion of The Life of Farrcigui and 
The Influence of Sea Power trpon the French Bevolution 
and Empire, Mahan turned his thoughts towards the 
task of writing The War of 1812 , but as he was ordered 
to sea in command of the Chicago just at this time, 
the work was unfortunately postponed and the book 
was not written until several years later. 

This postponement, coupled with the fact that The 
Influence of Sea Power upon ' the French Bevolution and 
Empire of necessity dealt with Nelson’s campaigns, 
the details of which were then fresh in his memory, 
led to his carrying out his intended project of writing 
a biography of the greatest seaman of all time. 

. Before he sailed from America on the Chicago he had 
received this note from Mr. Roosevelt : 

•• Oysxeb Bat, Loiro Ibiand, N.T., 
••June 13, >93. 

“Dear Captain Mahan, — 

I greatly enjoyed the dipping from the Tribime. 
What a real donkey the Evening Post ist and what 
fearful mental degeneracy results- from reading it, or 
the Nation as a steady thing.* , * 

1 When the question of the indlusion of this letter in the volume 
WAS disouased. Me. Booravelt said to the author in his boyishfy impetu* 
way, “ Put It in : ' put it in « the Mvening Poet is just as big a 
dqakey as ever.” Since tiuse words were Bpoken, bowevw, the Eom- 
'nip. Poet and the Notion are said to have passed into other and, it is 
dfdmed, in the interests of sound Amerioaninn, mote aboeptalde hands. 

78 . 



** WeQ, I hfiite to bore you obaudon oii^ ovm. war 
Msto^, even temporarily, but you are the' one num 
to write a history of Nelson and such a history we 
ought to have. . 

Good luck go with you 1 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ Theodore Roosevelt." 

One of the immediate results of the departmental, 
order requiring him to go to sea was the priceless 
opportunity of coming into immediate contact in 
Hini^nd with a number of persons closely related to 
Nelson and his family, and to the great commanders 
who fought with him. From these he was enabled 
to acquire an immense amount of first-hand information 
that would otherwise have been inaccessible.^ Skilful 
employment of this valuable material added much to 
the interest and accuracy of the biography, which is 
considered by many of the highest authorities as 
pre-eminently the best biography of Nelson so far 
published. 

He found it impossible to do any serious literary 
work whUe on sea duty,' so the actual writing of The 
Life of Nelson was done from 1895 to 1897, within the 
two years following the termination of the cruise of 
the ChicagOf and the book was given to the world in 1897 . 

Mahan’s formula was to realise his personality by 
mentally " living with Nelson " in as dose familiarity 

^ Among- Others^ the Bari of Ducie assisted by lending him hia copy 
of 'l>rinkwa^t*B account of the battle of St. Vincent. , 

* ** Althoxigh in itself in most ways enjoyable, the cruise of the 
Ohict^fOt whfle it lasted, necessarily suspended authorship. I heard 
intsmAtl^n^ ; of the oommon opinion that the leisure of a naval offioer’s 
life Would tlllord abundant opportunity. Bven I myself for a moment 
in some measure might be found for aoomuulatirig 
ttufteriai, ttr which purpose I took along several books | bht it was In 
vain* Nei^er aship nor a book is patient of arival,and I'soon ceased 
tte ^ort serve both. Night work was tried, cdntrary to my habit ; 
but al^ weeks I had to recognise that the evening^s ekertlpn 
hait diiill^luy head for the next morning^s duties.** — A. T. It. 
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yteulted in a jtfpfound a&niintion for the 
short indeed of deep affection, aiid he admits that ' ^ 
grieved vrhile he condemned the shortcomii^^ Cf that 
remuurkable character whom he sums up in these wori^ : 
“Sharer of our mortal weakness, he has bequeath^ 
to us a type of single>minded self-devotion that can 
never perish. 'Wherever danger has to be faced or 
duty to be done, at cost to self, men will draw inspiration 
firom the name and deeds of Nelson.” 

On. .the hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
'!|?rafaigar, October 21, 1905, Mahan was invited to 
address t^ Victoria Club of Boston, and he defined the 
subject of his discourse as The Strengfh of Nelson. 

In the course of this he dissected Nelson’s character 
in a manner so profoundly interesting as more than to 
repay examination. It concluded with this eloquent 


Bununary : 

“ In a celebrated funeral oration, which we all know, 
the speaker says : ‘ I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
kim.’ It is for no such purpose that men observe this 
day; for the man, the memory of whom now mpves 
his people, is not one to be buried, but to be praised 
and kept in ev^lasting remembrance. True, he needs 
not our praises, but we need to praise him for our own 
, sakes. liie Majesty on High is exalted far above all 
praise, yet it is good to praise Him ; for the essen^^ of 
praue is not the homage of the lips, but the recognition 
of excellence; and recognition, when real, elevate^ 
ennobles. It fosters an ideal which tends to induce 
inutation, and to uplift by sheer force of appreciation 
and association. And as with the Creator, so vdth the 
excdlent among his creatures. We need not jgnore 
their faUings, or their sins, although an occasion like tlm 
present us not one for dwelling upon these ; but 
recognise in them men of like frailties wil^ omns^ves, 

: %e yet perceive that, despite all, they have not 
4one the grea:t works, but have been the great 
ii^m we justly reverence. That they hi tli^ wea|ch^. 
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Ijoil^ iik. eommon vdth l^pe thait 

.'^ l^y yet HiAve soQiething in common witb them in 
th^w^tcngth. It is the high grace and {privilege pf 
a mto like tf^elson that he provokes emulation rather 
than rivalry, imitation rather than competition* *To 
ektol him uplifts ovirselves. As it was when he lived 
on emth, so it is now. His life is an inheritance to 
children’s children ; of his own people first, but after 
them, of ell the nations of the earth.” ' 

The literary critic of the London Timet prophesied 
that The Life of Nelson would become one of the greatest 
of naval classics. 

Of the countless reviews which appeared at the time, 
but one extract will here be quoted, being temperate 
in language but characteristic of most of them {see 
Bibliography) : 

” Captain Mahan had already, by his previous 
works — The Inflttence of Sea Power upon History, and 
The Influence of Sea Power wptm the French BevolMion 
toad Empire — placed himself in the front rank of naval 
historians, winning distinction by his perfect mastery 
of strategy, his philosophic insight and perspicacity, 
his power of exposition and analysis, and his well- 
reasoned and clearly balanced judgments. 

“ It WPS to be expected that The Life of Nelson would 
be characterised by the same qualities — ^that for exhaus- 
tive professional Imowledge, for adequate treatment of 
Nelson’s ; career, his relation to the Admiralty and to 
<{Ue[^on8 of State policy, for appreciation of his militaiy 
genius, ahd fbr dispassionate ju^cial temper in handling 
the chariicter of his hero. Captain Mahan’s book would 
satisi^ the demands of criticism. 

^*But|^'even from a writer of Captain Mahan’s 
acknowlildged ability, few p«sons were prepared for 
a .lifh'li]|e that which is here presented to us. Here 
* the in^i^tiest seaman that ever trod the deck of 
a riiip ’ p .fiuthfiilly and reverentfy drawn in all his 
oomtiuhniilt^ strength, in all his deplorable wideness, 
and vhe ptands out alive from the page. These is 



unstiiXted (idliUrali«ki' df ■ iik nuptial 
ii^€rti;^ of niiiid^ siirift as tlio lig^tiling in iWinov^nxi^, 
^^eapinji the ordina^ processes of rei^niiig, seldc^ 
^aiiaME<ni m its intuitive ixmdusions; lidis Idug 

S tience to wait and wear out his 'foes» and his dMh, 
:e the tiger’s spring, when the opportunity arrived; 
of his high courage ; of his unfailing magnanimity and 
genfflosity towards his officers and pimi; above a]|, 
his sacred regard for duty, and, as he conceived it, for 
honour — ^the lode-stars of his career. Many memoirs 
of our great admiral have been written, but Captain 
Mahait’s Ufe of Nelson has no important rival. For 
the future, this is the book to wmch all students of 
the hero of the Nile, of Copenhagen, and IVafalgar 
will txim, as his one authoritative, accurate, and adequate 
biography and psychology.” — J. R. Thubsvieu), QMoir- 
terly Review. 

Among the more interesting and curious of Mahan’s 
documents is a characteristic letter of Nelson’s, and 
a communication written on paper of which the water- 
mark is Nelson’s famous l^afalgar signal represented 
by the actual flags used and having on either side 
the dates 1805 and 1905. It is from a German naval 
officer, and is addressed from Kiel ! 

When Nelson died, his services were partly recognised 
by the conferring of an Earldom and a pension of five 
thousand pounds a year on his next-of-kin, his brother 
William, to whom was also made a grant of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the purchase of a suitable estate 
to commemorate Nelson’s memory. This is the estate 
now known as “ Trafalgar.” The late Lord Nelson 
expressed his approval of the book in this letter to 
Mahan : * 

“ TbAVAIiCUB, 

- April m im. 

“ My heab Caittain 'MAfiAN, — 

“I acknowledged at once to the publisher' yhur 
iffiid present of the two handsome irbluines of ' your 
Idle of Nelson. But I refrafoed fieom vririting tb jfou 



luk4 re^ the booic. X Qongxstulate you dtt .tte 
and universal praise mtn which it has been 
i:ebeive<i. This is indeed a triumph whan we rem^ber 
that it is the fourth of the new lives which have been 
giyen to the public during the last three years. 

“ G|f course it was impossible for a Biographer to 
ignore the sad facts, so patent in the Alfired Morrison 
correspondence. But yet, while exposing to the itiU 
the heinousness of his fault and aU its deteriorating 
consequences, you have so justly portrayed his other- 
wise noble character that this sad clbud is unable <to 
obscure the grandeur and power which outshone hmnan 
weakness. 

“ The^true character of the man with all its littleness 
and all its greatness is fully maintained through the 
whole Biography, which shows that it was only want of 
opportunity which delayed an earlier display of his 
great power and determination against the enemy. 
We feel tlmt if he had been in Hotham’s place as glorious 
a battle would have forestalled the Nile, if in Parker’s 
a more complete breaking up of the Northern Confedera- 
tion would have forestalled Copenhagen, if in Calder’s 
place as glorious a victory might have forestalled 
Trafalgttf. 

“ We shall never forget your kindness in visiting us 
here, and as the living representative of that great 
name X thank you for setting so nobly before the world 
idl the power and achievements of England’s Admiral. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Nemon.” 

One o^er‘ letter from the many received will be given. 
Xt is finhu Mahan’s London publisher : 

“St. DuiraxAH’s Hoiraii, FmxTm Labs, 
f “Lomdom, E.O., 

“ MareA 8 , 1897 . 

,“.,MYfpBA» Captain Mahan, — 

‘^If^srs. Little, Brown & Co. sent me one copy 
in slips Iff your ‘ Nelson.’ X began reading it at 5 p.m. 
<cm Satillday and read it till past Began again 
y^aWdi^ XO a>m< and i^nished it about 10 p.m. I could 
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npt do anytUingJlmt i^ad aM it to^ joe iieiurly iiii> 

hoora. 

y*‘ As the only Englishman who (so far as 1 knhw) 
has read it, I can ^th the utmiait confidence assure . yod 
'that it is certain to have a splendid reception h^e. 

“ I confess when I saw the size of it I felt a little fear 
on the point of interest being sustained, but the that 
chapter banished that fear. It bisgins admirably and 
the interest goes on increasing from page to page. It is 
a. glorious book, is much greater than all others on the 
subject as Nelson was greater than all his competitors 
for fame. « 

** ^u have brought Nelson to life again. As an 
Englishman and the first to read your book, 1 can 
perfectly safely thank you for it in the name of our 
whole nation, but all I will do is to announce to you that 
the nation’s <thanks are coming, just as soon as Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. will send the copies. 

With my warmest and most sincere congratula* 
tions, I am, * 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ R. B. Mabstom.” 


In his autobiography. After Workt Mr. Edward 
Marston, of Sampson Low, Marston & Company ,'lrecords 
that The Life of Nelson was published by his firm in 
April 1897, and was accorded a magnificent reception, 
over 6,000 copies of the 86s. edition being quickly 
disposed of ; and that although the sale of naval war 
books usually languishes in time of peace, there was 
a continuous, steady demand for those of Captain 
Median. The excitement in the literary and naval 
world must have been intense, judging from a stater 
ment in the Nem York Times to the effect that when 
The Life of Jielson appeared, Harold Frederic i^bled 
to that paper from London that the reviewers of . the 
London dailies sat'up all night with the advance copies, 
in order to rush long reviews into print the next morning. 

Qf aU the stories told of Nelson, is not one of tlte 
pmoat touching that which recoimts bow on the, .day 



b¥^6^ battle of T^Rt^ftlgar^ ’while they were trying 
to .i^o^ ^th the enemy’s fleet, Nelson said to some of 
ttie ' officers at 'his table at dizmer : ** To-morrow I shall 
do that which will give ydu young gentlemen something 
to tldnk about and talk about for the rest of your lives, 
but I shall not live to talk of it myself.” It would seem 
that England’s Admiral had a real presentiment of his 
coming end. 

Never was there perhaps a finer illustration of the 
lesson which life is constantly teaching us that we are 
aU human and that transcendent strength and petty 
weakness^ are found together . in the same nature. 
The light of publicity which inevitably shines upon the 
one eventually discloses the other. Despite deplorable 
shortcomings, the calibre of Nelson’s courage and sense 
of duty was such as to have inevitably brought him 
distinction, apart altogether from the spark of genius 
which displayed itself in his remarkable military insight 
and stamped him as a bom commander and a potential 
winner of battles. Whatever may have been the 
actual date and incidents of their original adoption, 
the three ro-ws of braid on seamen’s collars and their 
black kerchiefs for ever commemorate Nelson’s great 
victories of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, and' 
his glorious death. ' 

Mahan closes his memorable review of that wondrous 
figure with these words t 


** Happy he who lives to finish all his task. The 
words ’ f imve done my duty ’ sealed the closed book 
of Nelsonfs story with a truth broader and d^per than 
he himself could suspect. His duty was done and its 
fruit perlected. Other men have ffied in the hour of 
victory, |nit. for no other has 'victory so singular and 
so sigi^ graced the fiilfilment and ending of a great 
life’s woi|k. Finis eoronai opus has of no man been 
piore truS than of Nelson. There were, indeed, conse- 
qu^ces ^omentous and stupendous ypt to flow from 
the dedi^ve supremacy of Great Brito’s sea power, 
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tiie .establishment of which, beyond all question or 
competition, was Nelson’s great -.achievement ; but 
his part was done when Trafalgar was fought. The 
, coincidence of his death with the moment of complete 
success has impressed upon that superb battle a stamp 
of finality, an immortality of fame, which even its own 
grandeur scarcely could have insured. He needed, 
and he left, no successor. To use again St. Vincent’s 
words, ‘ There is but one Nelson.’ ” 


Writing to Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark, Mahan 
said : 

“ I intend to retire when my time for voluntary 
retirement comes. This summer I have to give a few 
luncheons at our cottage in Newport, but I hope now 
within a month to begin serious and consecutive work 
on my ‘ Life of Nelson.’ During the cruise I got him 
down as far as the siege of Bastia in 1794, but then had 
to stop. I find the great want now is not Nelson’s own 
letters — there are quite enough of them — but letters 
from persons serving with Mm, or' associated with him 
in daily life, who may incidentally mention him. If 
Captain Hammond is still with you — I understand he 
is an East of England man — won’t you ask him if he 
knows of any descendants of Sir Edward Berry, who 
was Flag Captain at the Nile ? Like Nelson he was 
a Norfolk man, and 1 am pretty sure married in the 
coimty. His home letters might have allusions, incidents 
of daily life, etc., which is the great desideratum now. 
I have received a few — but very few — new anecdotes 
of such character. If at any time you get trfwk of 
an 3 rthing of the sort, ' or can suggest where I might 
turn up something, be sure and let me know. I want 
very much to write a life that will be the standard, 
if I can.” 

From his firiend the Hon. Henry White, of the 'United 
States Embassy, came this appreciative note : 

“ 9, OSOSVKSOB Cbxsoxmt, S.W., 

“ Apra 27, 1897. 

** My dear Captain Mahan, — 

” I cannot say how much gratified 1 was by the 
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Tet^ptofycnav&tyMdA lettor announcing tiie approach- 
ing arrival of your * Life of Nelson,’ which has since duly 
reached me. 

“ I am very proud to be the possessor of a copy, 
given me by the author, of that remarkable work, 
and I shall always value it very highly. I have already 
read the greater part of the first volume with the 
deepest interest, and can only say that, besides being, 
if possible, more interesting than its predecessors, it 
contains to a marked degree all the featiures which 
make your works so remarkable. No one ever made 
technical and strategical details so lucid to the unpro- 
fessional intellect as you do. 

“ You have doubtless seen the innumerable criticisms 
— each more favourable than the other — which have 
appeared in this country about the work. 

It will always be to me one of the most pleasant 
incidents of my first period of official service in this 
country to have been here at the time of your first 
visit after your books had been published and to have 
realised the appreciation in which you were — and are — 
held j and I don’t believe you have a fellow countryman 
who is prouder of you than I am. 

” My wife is absent in Dresden or would doubtless 
ask to be remembered. I trust we may soon meet 
again, and meanwhile I am, 

” Yours most sincerely and gratefully, 

' “ Henbv White.” 

In a letter to his daughter, Mahan wrote : ” I intend 
to make the Life of Nelson the great work of my own 
life.” 

Whatever may be its exact place in the immortal 
trilogy of sea-power books, it is a fascinating work. 
Without it no man’s library is complete. Those who 
fail to tead it, rob themselves of a rare intellectual 
treat. 



CHAPTER IX 


NAVAL WAB BOABD 

“ rule thebalftnoed world who rule the main.” — J AHxa Thohsom. 

Onb of Mahan’s most important appointments came 
in 1898 on the breaking out of the Spanish-Amerioan 
War, when he was recalled by . Cable * from Italy 
and joined two other distinguished officers. Admiral 
Montgomery Sicard and Admiral (then Captain) 
Crowninshield, on the Naval War Board, which was 
speedily established for the purpose of furnishing the 
Secretary of the Navy with technical information 
and advice on questions of strategy. Three of the 
original members of this Board, Captain A. S. Barker 
and Commander Richardson Clover — both of whom 
became Rear-Admirals — and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
were all called to active service within a few days 
of its formation ; the iBst-named to take a command 
f in the “ Roosevelt* Rough-Riders,” which he himself 
recruited. Mahan sent the Department the following 
cable through the United Stetes Embassy and imme- 
diately started for Washington : 


“ Captain Mahan offers following suggestions : 

“ First. If two or three enemy’s l^ttleships <enter 
Porto Rico, or elsewhere, they should at once be blocked 


* Copy of cable ; 

” Oastaik Mahan, Hoxbl d’Itaub, Bokb. 

“ Long Washington twenty-fifth babies prooeed to United States 
immediately and report to Secretary Navy. 

“Sxavsira. . 

dved inlBome April 26, 1898 .) ” 

fta 





by a forcb to ib^ oombinatioii> possible by the 

eiMbny at the moment. SscondJ In such case and m 
i^stoig condi^ons it seems probable that Havana 
could be left to light vessels, swift enough to escape 
if unfortunately surprised by superior force. Tniab. 
It is improbable enemy deet would seek to enter Havana, 
adding to the burden of food subsistence, unless meaning 
to fight, which of course we wish. Fourth. M. does 
uot think any enemy large ship would venture to enter 
any of our Atlantic ports. Torpedo vessels might, but 
they can be handled. Fifth. M. heartily approves 
naval strategy up to date, especially refusing to oppose 
ships to the Havana forts. He would not favor any 
dispersal of battleships as he is reported to have done 
to guard ports against attack. Sixth. M. requests 
secrecy as to his movements till his return.” 

Travelling incognito under the name of “ A. T. 
Maitland,” Mahan arrived in Washington a few days 
after the receipt of the news of Admiral Dewey’s success- 
ful ei^gagement at Manila. The attention of the Board 
was consequently centred upon operations around 
Cuba. Secretary Long, in The New American Naioy, 
describes the Board as having been eminently fitted 
to co-ordinate the work of the Department and the 
fleet, and to keep a general surveillance over the large 
strategical and technical questions which could not be 
dealt with by the Commanders-in-Chief of the several 
squadrons. In Mr. Long’s opinion ” the Board 
possessed high intelligence and excellent judgment, 
and its service was invaluable in connection with the 
successtol conduct of the war.” 

. Immediately after reporting in Washington, Mahan, 
being strongly of opinion that ofilcial responsibility 
should be individual, addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of the^‘Navy, recommending that he, the Secretary, 
shoqldijbave but one responsible adviser, who would 
of cQUi^ in turn consult with any number of offlcera 
and b}^: any methods the Department might desire. 
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WaSofiSci held tlie conviction that the ultimeite dpadu^ 
sion tendered to the SecrCtaiy as pTofessionsI lididce 
shc^d be the undivided responsibility of one man, 
and one only. His letter was forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Navy through the President of the Board, but 
no action was taken on it. In 1908 he contributed to 
Scribner’s Magazine a comprehensive article on the 
subject under the title of “ The United States Navy 
Department.” This was subsequently embodied in 
Naval Administration and Warfare. 

Mahan did a valuable public service in August 1898, 
shortly after the battle of Santiago, by throwing the light 
of his unrivalled knowledge upon what was known at 
the time as the Sampson-Schley controversy, which was 
brought about, not by the naval commanders concerned, 
but by their ill-advised friends and by a section of 
the I^ess. Mahan gave practical and historic proof 
as to why the credit for the victory must remain with 
the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sampson, notwith- 
standing his absence and the fact that Commodore 
Schley and his fellow-commanders successfully carried 
out the details of the action as previously planned by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

In justice to both these brave men, two extracts from 
Mahan’s letter to the Press on the subject are hCre 
quoted. Mahan records that in his official report to 
the Navy Department the Commander-in-Chief paid 
this tribute to Commodore Schley and the captains 
of the ships engaged : 

The commanding officers merit the greatest praise 
for the perfect manner in which they entered inta this 
plan and put it into execution. The MassachMstUst 
which, according to routine, was sent that morning to 
coal at Guantanamo, like the others had spent weary 
ziights upon this work, and deserved a better fate than 
to b^ absent that morning. When all the work was done 
so well, it is difficult to discriminate. The object of 
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the blockade oif.C^eitt’s squadron was fully accom- 
plishedf and each individudi bore well his part in it— > 
the Commodore in command of the Second Division, 
the captains of ships, their officers and men.” 

The second extract from the same letter tells its 
own tale : 

” It would be improper to conclude without saying 
that there is not the slightest proof that Commodore 
Schley is in the least responsible for the malicious 
attempts made to depress Admiral Sampson with a view 
to exalt the second in command. On the contrary, 
when they came to his ears he telegraphed to the Navy 
Department (on July 10) his ‘ mortification * at the fact, 
handsomely attributing the victory to the force under 
the command of the Commander-in*Chief of the North 
Atlantic Station : * to him the honomr is due.’ More 
than this there is no occasion for him to say nor need 
he have said anything but for the obligation forced 
upon him by the indiscreet and ungenerous clamor 
of those posing as his Mends, from whom he might 
well pray to be saved.” 

Captain Francis J. Higginson, of the Massat^metts, 
who shared with Sampson and his flag officers on the 
New York the cruel disappointment of just missing 
the actual engagement by a few hours, wrote Mahan 
on August 27, 1898 : 

“ I want to thank you very much for your article 
about S^pson and Schley and for the very kindly 
notice of myself contained therein. After working 
hard night and day for thirty-seven days and then 
missing the battle of July third by six hours, anything 
like prafee or encomium falls upon a wounded spirit 
like the blessed dew from Heaven. 

” Makhrfl says that * some men have great knowledge 
and litt^ understanding, and some men have great 
understanding and little knowledge,’ but Sampson had 
both, they were both concealed flrom ostentatious 
or ^play by the most charming modesty 
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and simplicity of manner and gentleness of parsdiud 
intercourse which was at the same time my despair and 
my delight. . . . These attacks have moved Sfunpson 
even in his Nirvana-like calm of mind, imd he has fdt 
keenly the injustice which has been showered upon him 
in the public press. I am sure therefore that your 
championship, crushing in its passionless logic, must 
have been very welcome to him.” 

Captain John S. Barnes, Naval Commander and 
author, to whose intelligent enterprise is due the 
formation of the interesting and valuable collection 
of naval works and naval historical relics which now 
constitute the Library of the Naval History Society 
in New York, wrote Mahan on August 9, 1898 : 

‘‘ I have read your capital letter in the Stm news- 
paper. It settles, once and for all, the clamor of the 
hero makers of the slap-dash newspaper variety. 
Sampson’s and Schley’s reports left them agape ; 
followed by your letter, there was nothing left for them 
and the newspapers which gave publicity to , their 
mischievous efforts but to crawl into the most convenient 
holes accessible to them. ... I have had many 
occasions to write and speak to people about this attempt 
to sow discord between Sampson and Schley, and it is 
a matter of profound gratification to me as an ’ old 
Navy man’ that my views so frequently expressed 
have been so completely vindicated, and that the Navy, 
from top to bottom, has risen superior to all petty 
jealousies and internal dissensions — and stands to-day 
in the eyes of our countrymen as ‘ Sans peur et sans 
reproche.’ 

“ I am sure now that the controversy, originating 
imd kept up by penny-a-liners, may be considered at 
dn end. * 

” I congratulate you upon the clever way you have 
treated tbjj subject in your letter.” 

Mahan’s views on the naval and military operations 
of the contending forces in the Spaidsh- American War 
9xe published in Lessons of (he War wWi Spain (1899), 
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whid^ Sb John Laughton described as “ an admirable 
and, in the best sense, popular essay on the strategy 
of naval war.” 

Some years afterwards, in 1906, Mahan was requested 
by the Navy Department to submit to the General Board 
an account of the work of the Naval War Board. This 
he did in a highly interesting and instructive report 
of some thirty pages, which he brought to a dose in 
these words : ” Fortunately the war was short and 
simple. Had it lasted longer, with a more effldent 
enemy, there could not but be mistakes which careful 
previous study would have prevented.” 

The brief and one-sided character of this three months’ 
conflict robbed Mahan of an excellent opportunity of 
serving his country by the exercise of his remarkable 
giftii in the spedal sphere of knowledge in which he 
excdled. 



CHAPTER X 


THE FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE 

The oaufle of Univemal Peace* upon which so much of the world’s 
aitentiSn has been fixed this summer by the Hague Conference^ can 
progress surely to success only upon the same conditions by which 
any other movement for good reaches its goal. It will not' be advanced, 
but retarded by neglecting diligently and calmly to consider facts* to 
look them straight in the face ; to see things as they are, and not 
merely as one would wish to see them now, or as it is possible that 
our descendants may be privileged to see them in a future happier 
age.”— *AiiFbx>d Tbaybr Mahan, 1907. 

The first Peace Conference at the Hague met on May 18, 
1899, and held its historic ■sessions in the “ House in 
the Wood ” — ^the famous summer palace of the Royal 
House of Holland, built over two hundred and fifty 
years ago by the grandmother of William of Orange. 

The American Delegation consisted of the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, President, the Hon. Seth Low, the 
Hon. Stanford Newel, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, and 
Captain William Crozier, later Major-General Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army. Mr. 
Fredk. W. Holls was appointed Secretary to the Delega- 
tion. 

The deliberations of the Conference throw light on 
Mahan’s mental attitude towards some highly importmtt 
phases of modem war^e. In view of the subse4uent 
introduction of poison gases by the Ga’man Army 
in the late war, perhaps one of the most interesting 
features was the fact that the proposal- forbidding 
thje use of projectiles, the sole purpose of whiph was 
to spread asphyxiating gasps, received but one negative 
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rote»; and tihat> was cas^ by the United States Naval 
ddegate. Captain Malum. This resulted in the United 
States Delegation voting No ” in the fuU Committee 
on this proposal, and Mx. White, the President of the 
Delegation, has placed on record his personal disapproval 
of this result and the feelings of regret he experienced 
in connection with it. As Mahan has been subjected 
to'a great deal of criticism on this score, it is no mord 
than fair that the exact nature of his contentions should 
be recognised, and they are therefore set forth verbatim 
herein. 

Mr. White sa;^.in his autobiography: 

“ As a certain disposition has been observed to 
attach odium to the view adopted by this Commission 
[i.e. the United States Delegation] in this matter, it 
seems proper to state fully and explicitly, for the 
information of the Government, that on the first 
occasion of the subject arising in Sub-committee, and 
subsequently at various times in full Committee, and 
before the Conference, the United States Naval delegate 
did not cast his vote silently, but gave the reasons, 
which at his demand were inserted in the reports of 
the day’s proceedings. 

“ These reasons were briefly : ‘ 1. That no shell 
emitting such gas is as yet in pri^ical use, or has 
undergone adequate experiment ; consequently, a vote 
taken now would be in ignorance of the facts as to 
whether the results would be of a decisive character, 
or whether injury in excess of that necessary to attain 
the end of wai^are, the immediate disabling of the 
enemy, would be inflicted. 

“ ‘ 2. That the reproach of cruelty and perfidy 
addressed against these supposed shells was equaly 
uttered formerly against firearms and torpedoes, both 
of which axe now employed without scruple. Until 
we knew the effects of such asphyxiating shells there 
was noj^.saying whether they would be more or less 
merdliilithan missiles now permitted. . 

* 8. ^I^t it was illogical, and not demonstjrably 
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humane* to be tender iibout asphyxiating men ^iirtth gas, 
whra all were prepared to admit that it was allowable 
to blow the bottom out of an ironclad at midnight, 
throwing four or five hundred mmi into the sea, to be 
' choked by water, with scarcely the remotest chance 
of escape. If, and when, a shell emitting asphyxiating 
gases alone has been successfully produced, then, and 
not before, men will be able to vote inteUgently on 
the subject.’ ” 

From this it is evident that it was no motive of 
cruelty, but what might be described as academic 
caution, which influenced Mahan, at that time to record 
his vote against the proposal to prohibit the use of 
asphyxiating gases. Anyone who knew him would 
appreciate, that in the light of the information which has 
come to us of the inhuman character of these gases 
and of the horrible sufferings which the use of them 
entails, he would have been the last man to advocate 
their employment. 

The correct interpretation of his intentions would 
seem to be that while he did not advocate their use, 
he contended that little or nothing was known as to 
their effects, and his object ostensibly was to preserve 
for the benefit of the United States any advantages 
which might accrue to them from the skill of American 
chemists in the invention and manufacture of this type 
of destructive force. 

It might further be contended that Mahan’s attitude 
was in keeping with the Secretary of State’s instructions 
to the Delegation, which were expressed in these prophetic 
words : 

“ It is doubtful if wars will be diminished, by ren^ring 
them less destructive, for it is the plain lesson of history 
that the periods of peace have been longer protracted 
as the cost and destructiveness of war have increas^. 
The expe^ency of restraining the inventive genius 
of our people in the direction of devising means of 






del^oc is by no means dear, and,' considering the 
temptations to which men and nations may be ei^sed 
in a time of conflict, it is doubtful if an international 
agreement of this nature would prove effective.’* 

Mr. White expressed his sentiments in this wise : 

“ To this [Captain Mahan’s argument] it was answered 
and, as it seemed to me, with force — that asphyxiating 
bombs might be used against towns for the destruction 
of vast numbers of non-combatants, including women 
and children, while torpedoes at sea are used only 
against the military and naval forces of the enemy. 
The original proposal was carried by a unanimous 
vote, save ours. I am not satisfied with ovir attitude 
on this question ; but what can a layman do when he 
has against him the foremost contemporary military 
and naval experts ? My hope is that the United States 
will yet stand with the majority on the record.” 

The declaration to “ abstain from the use of projec- 
tiles, the object of which is the use of asphyxiating or 
deleterious gases,” was ultimately signed by the Delega- 
tions of all the twenty-six countries represented, with 
the exception of the United States and of Great Britain. 
The British delegates voted in favour of the proposal 
provided it was agreed to unanimously. In the Hague 
Conference of 1907 the Government of Great Britain 
instructed its delegates to vote in favour of the declara- 
tion. This was done, leaving the United States in 
sole opposition to it. In the first battle of Ypres 
Germany threw its sacred covenant to the winds, 
obtaining temporary advantage by the use of deadly 
gases, which had been specially invented by German 
chemists for the purpose. 

It was Ad miral Mahan who introduced to the attention 
of the members of the American Delegation the expedi- 
ency of incorporating in the official record of the 
Proceedings of the First Peace Conference at the Hague 
the faxj^oiis reservation touching the Monroe Doctrine. 
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“ For some days,” says Mr. Andrew White, “ in fact 
ever since Captain Mahan on the 22nd called attention 
to Article 27 of the arbitration convention as likely 
to be considered an infringement of the Momroe Doctrine, 
our American Delegation has been greatly perplexed.” 

According to Mr. Frederick W. Holls, Secretary to 
the American Delegation : 

“ The declaration was presented in the full session 
of the Conference on July 25, read by the Secretary of 
the Conference, and unanimously directed to be spread 
upon the minutes and added to the convention by a 
reference opposite the signatures of the American 
plenipotentiaries. The importance of the proceeding, 
so far as the United States of America is concerned, wili 
readily be seen. Never before that day had the Monroe 
Doctrine been officially communicated to the representa- 
tives of all the Great Powers, and never before was it 
received with all the consent implied by a cordial 
acquiescence, and the immediate and unanimous adop- 
tion of the treaty upon that condition.” 

The declaration was to this effect : 

“ Nothing contained in this convention shall be so 
construed as to require the United States of America 
to depart from its traditional policy of not entering 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions or internal administration of any 
foreign State, nor shall anything contained in the 
said convention be so construed as to require the 
relinquishment, by the United States of America, 
of its traditional attitude towards purely American 
questions.” 

% 

Mr. Andrew White records that : 

“ The Conference was asked whether anyone had any 
objection, or anything to say regarding it. There was 
a pause of about a minute which seemed to me about 
an hour. Not a word was said — in fact there was dead 
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silence— so our declaration embodying a reservation 
in fevor of the Monroe Doctrine was duly recorded 
and became part of the proceedings.” 

At the Conference the impression Mahan made upon 
the mind of a London editor — probably Mr. Henry 
Labouchere — is thus described in Tru^ : 

No American of distinction used to be more lionised 
by his compatriots in Paris than Admiral Mahan 
from the time he published The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History. At the Hague Conference he played 
the part of good listener. Of all the delegates there 
he appeared to me to be the most thoughtful, as Sir 
John Fisher seemed to me to have the most buoyant 
and almost boyish freshness. Most of the delegates 
came with minds, as it were, made up according to 
briefs they held. Mahan had the deepest seriousness 
of all. This and his unassuming manner allied with 
manfiilness gave him prominence. He thought before 
he spoke, and only spoke to convey with discretion 
just what he thought. No entrance he ever made in 
a log could be plainer, more truthful, or bear more 
cleariy the impression of the inner man.” 

There are few incidents in Mahan’s career more 
eloquent of the strength of his character than the 
courage and tenacity with which he climg to his con- 
victions at this Conference, particularly as neither 
his Government nor his colleagues were in sympathy 
with his views in several important particulars, more 
especially in connection with that vitally material 
question of the immunity of private property at sea. 
The measure of his influence on this occasion may be 
gauged by the difficulties experienced by President 
Andrew White in reconciling the views of the other 
American delegates and the instructions of the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, with the dispassionate logic of 
Mahan, on the other. 

8 
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Let Mr. White speak in his own words. In his 
autobiography he says : 

“ Then to the hotel and began work on the draft 
of a report, regarding the whole work of the conference, 
to the State Departnacnt. I was especially embarrassed 
by the fact tliat the wording of it must be suited to 
the scruples of my colleague Captain Mahan. He is 
a man of the highest character and of great ability, 
whom I respect and greatly like ; but, as an old naval 
of&cer, wedded to the views generally entertained by 
older members of the naval and military service, he 
has had very little, if any, sympathy with the main 
purposes of the Conference, and has not hesitated to 
declare his disbelief in some of the measures which we 
were especially instructed to press. In his books 
he is on record against the immunity of private property 
at sea, and in drawing up our memorial to the Conference 
regarding this latter matter, in making my speech with 
reference to it in the Conference, and in preparing our 
report to the State Department, I have been embarrassed 
by this fact. It was important to have unanimity, and 
it could not be had, so far as he was concerned, without 
toning down the whole thing, and, indeed, leaving out 
much that, in my judgment, the documents emanating 
from us on the subject ought to contain. So now, in 
regard to arbitration, as well as the other measures 
finally adopted, his feelings must be considered. Still, 
his views have been an excellent tonic ; they have 
effectively prevented any lapse into sentimentality. 
When he speaks the millennium fades and this stem, 
severe, actual world ap4)ears.” 

A tribute from so eminent an American citizen as 
Mr. Seth Low, one of the most distinguished of Mahan’s 
colleagues at the Conference, may be fitly here presented : 

<* 30^ East 64th Sthhbit, 

" Deeembtr 6, 1914. 

** Dear Mrs. Mahan, — 

“ My acquaintance With Admiral IVEahan has 
always been to me a source of great pleasure and of 
personal profit, for there was min^d in him so much 
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earnestness as to make him always both a pleasant 
companion and an insiuring friend. 

“ I particularly enjoyed my association with him at 
the Ebgue C!onference in 1899. 1 once said of him, 
when speaking to the American School at Rome, that 
his achievement in discovering such a book as Sea 
Power in History in the musty ashes of the Punic 
Wars, as he himself told me that he did, was an 
encouragement to every student to study the past with 
understanding eyes, in the assurance that its lessons 
have not yet all been learned. 

The Admiral’s place as an historian is assured. 
I send to you and yours the sympathy of one who feels 
that in the Admiral’s death he has lost a valued friend. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Setu Low.” 

In a special memorial article in The New York Times 
of December 1, 1914, the day Mahan passed away in 
Washington, occurs this appreciation of his services 
at the Hague : 

“ There were distinct reasons why the American 
people congratulated themselves upon the presence of 
Admiral Mahan (then Captain Mahan) in the first Hague 
Conference. He was not only a naval strategist and 
scholar, but was even then regarded as the most eminent 
living expert in naval strategy. Then he had always 
co^istently advocated strong navies and preparedness 
for war writh special reference to naval influence in 
making for peace. Added to his equipment as a diplo- 
matist in the delicate and complex task before the 
Hague Conference was his experience as a public man 
who had been hailed as the first great exponent of the 
philosophy of sea pow«.” 

These words seem to strike the keynote of Mahan’s 
attitude towards peace, for he was a humanitarian who 
believed in the maintenance of such naval strength 
as might reasonably be deemed sufficient to deter any 
possible^ miemy from breaking the peace. 
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“ Admiral Mahan was not only a fine type of naval officer, but 
poBsecsed a lovable ohcuracter that endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. His attainments, which gave him a world-wide 
renown, were of immeasurable value to the country he loved and 
served, and though he is gone, his works happily remain as a guide 
and inspiration not only for this generation, but for aU that are to 
come.*’ — JosBFHtra Danikls, Secretary of the Navy. 

A UNIQUE honotir was yet to be added to the sum of 
Mahan’s triumphs in England. 

In the year 1622 that portion of the new Palace of 
Whitehall known as the Banqueting House was com- 
pleted from the original design of Inigo Jones. The 
ceiling was painted by Rubens, and down its length, 
under the glorious colouring of those nine magnificent 
panels which the monarch himself had commissioned 
the great artist to produce, passed King Charles I 
through one of its windows * facing on Whitehall to 
his tragic fate on the rude wooden scaffold outside. 

This beautiful building now shelters the Naval and 
Military Museum of the Royal United Service Institution, 
which on June 25, 1881, at the Thached House Tavern 
in St. James’s Street, was founded by a number of 
highly distinguished naval and military officers. , Subse- 
quently it was established in its permanent abode in 
•the fine building erected for the purpose next door to 

^ Or possibly through a part of one of the window spaces which 
were then solid on the Whitehall frontage, but from which the bricks 
had been specially removed for the occasion — one of the many ftte- 
cautions taken ^y the regicides from fear of a popular demonstration. 
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the Banqueting House, which contains, among other 
exhibits of historic interest, numerous relics of Napoleon, 
indudmg the skeleton of his famous grey horse, Marengo, 
and large models of Trafalgar and the Battle of Waterloo.* 

So it came about that nearly three hundred years 
later a nineteenth-century institution of illustrious 
origin and associations, housing its priceless historic 
treasures in this famous old landmark of bygone days, 
elected to confer upon Mahan a conspicuous and 
unexpected honour. 

The Council of the Institution, under the Presidency 
of the Duke of Cambridge, a lifelong soldier, cousin 
of Queen Victoria, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, unanimously resolved to invite Mahan to accept 
the distinction of the first award of the Chesney Gk>ld 
Medal. 

This honour was enhanced not only by the circum- 
stances of the award being made before any of the 
eminent naval writers of the day had been selected, 
but by the additional fact that writers on military 
subjects were also eligible for the distinction. Much 
to his surprise and gratification, Mahan received the 
following letter from Mr. Long, Secretary of the Navy ; 

“ Navy Depabtmxmt, Washington, 
June 30, 1900. 

“ Sir,— 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a letter 
addressed by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge» President of the United Service Institution, 
to yourself, conveying to you the award of the Chesney 
Giold Medal in recognition of your literary works 
bearing on the welfare of the British Empire, together 

^ The modem exhibits include a fine specimen of that epoch-marking 
English invention the Whitehead torpedo, which has revolutionised 
naval warfare. The beauties of the Rubens ceiling are best examined 
by means of a looking-glass held in the hand, for the proportions of 
that Inigo Jones masterpiece are such that the painter’s brilliant 
oonoeption is more than fifty feet overhead. 
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vritb the gold medal, both having been reOdved from 
the State Department through the British Ambassador 
at the Capitol. 

“ 1 take great pleasure in forwarding you the medal 
and the letter, and in assuring you that I consider it 
a great honour to the Naval Service of the United 
States. 

“ Yours very respectfoUy, 

“ John D. Lono, 

“ Secreiary. 

Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Retired, 

, “ 160, West 86th Street, 

“ New York, N.Y.” 

The gold medal, of the beauty of which the repro- 
ductions by Tiffany on another page give some con- 
ception, was accompanied by this communication 
from the Duke of Cambridge : 

“ Botaii Umtebd Sebviob iNSTmrTioM, Whixbhau;, London, S.W., 

“ May 31, lOOa 

“ Sm,— 

“ The Council of the Royal United Service 
Institution of Great Britain, of which I am President, 
have requested me to be the medium of communicating 
to you a resolution which was carried at a recent meeting 
of their body. 

“ The Gold Medal, founded in memory of the late 
General Sir Gk:orge Chesney, a distinguished officer 
of the Royal Engineers, is to be awarded, from time to 
time, on the decision of the Council of the Royal United 
Service Institution, to the author who has produced an 
original literary work, treating of naval or military 
science and literature, and which has a bearing on the 
welfare of the British Empire. 

“ The first award of the medal having come «mder 
the consideration of the Council, it was resolved that 
you should be invited to accept the distinction, in con- 
sideration of the three great works of which you are 
the author : The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
The Influence of Sea Power upon ihe Fren^ BeooluHon 
and Empire, and The Life of Nelson, 
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** It is a matter of satisfaction to me to be the means 
of assuring you that the award has been made at the 
unanimous wish of the Royal United Service Institution 
of this country, which was founded, and is maintained, 
for the promotion of naval and military art, science, 
and literature in the British Empire. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Geoboi:, 

“ President. 

“ Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., 

“ United States Navy.” 

Here is Mahan’s reply : 


” HSs Royal Highness 

“ The Duke of Cambridge. 


“ QuoauB, New York, ' 
“JtUy 10, 1900. 


” Sib,— 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 31st May, transmitting to me 
the Chesney Gold Medal, with the gratifying notification 
that the Council of the Royal United Service Institution 
have awarded it to me in recognition of the bearing of 
my works — The Infltience of Sea Power and The Life 
of Nelson — ^upon the welfare of the British Empire. 

“ In expressing my thanks it seems scarcely necessary 
to say how deeply I feel the personal honour of this 
distinction conferred by the unanimous wish of a 
professional organisation of the high standing of this, 
over which Your Royal Highness presides. May 
I be permitted to add that I value even more highly, 
if that be possible, the assurance that, in such competent 
judgment, my works have contributed in some degree 
to the welfare of the British Empire, the strength of 
which is so essential to the cause of our English-speaking 
race and of mankind in general ? 

With profoundest respect, 

‘‘ Your most obedient servant, 

“ A. T. Mahak, 

“ Captain, VJS. Navy.'* 
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General Sir George Chesney, although by profession 
an officer of the Royal Engineers, and eventually 
a Member of Parliament, was more widely known to 
fame as the author of The Battle of Dorking, an historical 
allegory, which so dramatically described the invasion 
of England and the destruction of the British Fleet 
by the Germans as to create a nation-wide sensation. 

A couple of years later Mahan received a further 
announcement from Colonel Holder, Secretary of the 
Institution, and this is what it contained : 

“ boTAi. Ummio SsBviOE Institution, Whitehali, London, S.W., 

“ November 10, 1902. 

“ Sib,— 

“ I have the honour to inform you that, at a 
meeting of the Council held on the 4th instant, you were, 
subject to your acceptance, unanimously elected an 
Honorary Member for Life of the Royal United Service 
Institution, in consideration of your valuable contri- 
butions to literature bearing on the Naval History of 
Great Britain. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ A. Holder, 

“ Lt.-Colonel, Secretary. 

“ Captain Alfred T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., 

“ United States Navy.” 

The award of the Chesney Grold Medal under the 
circumstances described, although to the man in the 
street possibly an event of comparatively little, signi- 
ficance at the time, will now appeal to all advocates 
of the promotion of .cordial Anglo-American relations 
as a powerful link in the chain which is daily binding 
the two nations closer together in the cause ofthuman 
happiness ; for it struck a new and resonant note in 
American literary achievement, and recorded with no 
uncertain voice the appreciation and gratitude of a 
great nation for the voluntary performance of a friendly 
and invaluable national service on the part of an 
American naval officer. 



CHAPTER XII 

OTHER PUBLIC SERVICES 

“ Few beyond his family and his intimate friends knew him as he 
really was. The strength and sympathetic nature of his character 
were not worn on his sleeve. His mind was in an upper story above 
us all.** — Admiraii CHABiiics H. Stockton, U.S. Navy. 

In 1896 Mahan retired as Captain on his ovrn application, 
after forty years’ service in the Navy. He was then 
fifty-six, but for sixteen years after this he was employed 
by the Government in various capacities and was 
retained for special duty in connection with the Naval 
War College, of which he had twice been President. 

Following the distinguished example of Oxford and 
. Cambridge, Harvard University in 1895, and Yale two 
years later, conferred upon Mahan the degree of LL.D. 

It was not until the year 1900, ten years after the 
publication of The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
that his own alma mater, Columbia, conferred a similar 
degree, an honour which he also received some years 
later &om Dartmouth College and, subsequently, 
in 1909, from McGill University, Montreal. 

When Prince Henry of Prussia visited America, 
Mahan was appointed a member of the Committee of 
Reception. At Cowes in 1895 the German Emperor 
had entertained him on his yacht HohenzoUem, and had 
presented him with a large framed photograph of 
himself, bearing his autograph. 

He was President of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1902, and an honorary member of the Society 
of American Arts and Letters and of the National 
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Institute of Arts and Letters. His scholarly address as 
' President of the American Historical Association <!an 
be found in Naval Administration and Warfare, under 
the title of SubordinoHon in Historical Treatment. 
In 1894 he had been elected a corresponding member 
of the Massachusetts Historicid Society, being similarly 
honoured by the Geographical Society of Lisboa, 
and a few years later the Minnesota Historical Society 
elected him an honorary member. Had he in any way 
sought them directly or indirecstly, there worild have been 
no Kmit to the distinctions he could have received from 
leaded societies and eminent personages all over the 
world. » 

Writing to a friend in 1910, he said : 

“ You do not seem as impressed as I myself am with the 
fact that I have attained three score ancl ten. The term 
is so signific!ant with me that I look now upon my easing 
life as a kind of appendix. I was immensely surprised 
and, I own, pleased, to receive by c».ble congratulations 
on the day from a Dutch Admiral in the name of the 
officers of their Navy, and also from the Dutch Navy 
League.” 

He served on several important committees dxirihg 
President Roosevelt’s administration. In 1909 he 
was appointed by the President a member of a Com- 
mission to report on the reorganisation of the Navy 
Department. The results of the deliberations of this 
body were subsequently made known to Congress 
by the President. The Commission,* which included 
such distinguished men as Admiral Luce and Admiral 
Robley Evans, substantially endorsed Mahan’s* views, 
and among other interesting controversial questions 
recommended that the officer best fitted to ciommand the 

^ Consisting of the Hon. William H. Moody» Hon. Alston G. 
Dayton, Hon. Paul Morton, Bear- Admiral S. B. Luce, Becuv Admiral 
A. T. Mahan, Bear-Admiral Bobley D. Evans, Bear-Admiral William 
M. Folger, and Bear-Admiral William S. Cowles. 
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great fleet in time of war should be appointed head of 
a permanent advisory board, and that he alone should 
be the responsible adviser of the Secretary of the Navy. 

On the recommendation of this Commission, the 
President nominated a joint Commission of naval and 
military men, including Admiral Sperry, Genial 
Franklin Bell, and other prominent officers,* to report 
on matters' vital to national defence, more especially 
in connection with th^ location of Navy yards and 
Navy bases. Over this Commission Mahan was chosen 
to preside. Here is his letter of appointment : 

“ Sia, 

“ I desire to appoint you as Chairman of a Com- 
mission for the pmrposes indicated in my Message to 
Congress, of which I send you herewith a copy. 

“ I also send you herewith copy of a memorandum 
prepared for me by a naval officer of high rank, to 
which I invite your attention in connection with your 
work. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Theodobb Roosevelt.” 

It would be difficult to estimate how much of the 
growth and efficiency of the United States Navy the 
American people owe to the resourceful brain, untiring 
energies and foresight of Mr. Roosevelt, among whose 
innumerable activities for the public welfare was the 
formation of. a Committee on Department Methods, 
on one of the sub-committees of which Mahan sat 
and advised on historical records and naval archives. 
No wonder Mr. Roosevelt appeals to the strenuous 
section of the community. Throughout the United States 
the two. most popular things would seem to be the 
strains of “ Dixie ” and the mention of Theodore 

* Be«r.ildmiral A. T. Mcthan, Cbeanaan ; Bear-Admiral Biohard 
W^nwrig^; Captain C. McB. Winslow; BrigMlier-General W. W. 
Wetherspoon, Qeneral Staff, President Army War College; Biigadier- 
Qeneral W. L. Marshall, Chief of EngineMS. 
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Roosevelt’s name. Both command instant acdaim.* 
Some idea of the fertility of that restless mind may be 
had by analysing the far-reaching scope and purport 
of the directions given to the members of the Commission 
on Naval Reorganisation. 

This is the text of the letter of appointment written 
to Mahan and the other members of the Commission : 

** My deab Sib, 

“ I have appointed you as a memb» -of a 
Commission to consider certain needs of the Navy. 
The organisation of the Department is now not such 
as to bring the best results, and there is a failure to 
co-ordinate the work of the Bureaus and to make the 
Department serve the one end for which it was created, 
that is, the development and handling of a first-dass 
fighting fleet. With this proposition in view I will 
ask you to consider : 

“ 1. All defects in the law under which the Navy 
Department is now c«ganised, including especially 
the defects by which the authority of Chiefs of Bureaus 
is made in certain respects practically equal to that 
of the Secretary or the President. 

“ 2. The division of responsibility and consequent 
lack of co-ordination in the preparations for war and 
conduct of war. 

*‘8. The functions of certain Bureaus, so as to . see 
whether it is not possible to consolidate them. 

“ 4. The necessity of providing the Secretary of the 
Navy with military, advisers, who are responsible to 
him for co-ordinating the work of the Bureaus and for 
preparation for war. 

“ 5. ^e necessity for economical allotment and 
disbursement of appropriations and for a syst|m which 
will secure strict accountability. 

“ 6. Finally, I want your views as to how best to 
recognise- and emphasise the strictly military character 
of the Na-vy, so that preparations for -war shall be 
controlled under the Secretary by the military branch 


- ^ Writton before Mr. Boosev^t’s death. 



Coinjri>j/il, Undcnrood «t- UinftriruotJ. 

TUKODOllE ROOSEVELT. 


UOJ 
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of the Navy, which bears the responsibiKty for the 
successful conduct of war operations. 

I wish to have the above subjects considered under 
two general heads : 

‘‘ First, as to the fundamental principles of an organi- 
sation that will insure an efficient preparation for war 
in time of peace, a separate report under this head 
to be submitted at the earliest practicable date. 

Second, specific recommendations as to the changes 
in the present organisation that will accomplish this 
result, the report under this head to be submitted 
later. 

In addition to the above reports 1 desire your 
recommendation as to the number, location, and general 
facilities of the Navy yards which are required by 
strategic considerations in time of war and for maintain- 
ing the fleet in constant readiness for war in time of 
peace. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Th£odork Roosevelt.” 

Acting under instructions from the Navy Department, 
Mahan gave lectures at the sessions of the Naval War 
College held in 1909, 1910, and 1911. About this 
time he also appeared before the House Naval Committee 
in connection with matters affecting the Council for the 
National Defence. He was detached from all official 
duty on June 6, 1912, three months before his seventy- 
second birthday, having given fifty-six years of his life 
to the service of his country. 



CHAPTER XIII 

IiATEB PUBLICATIONS 

To mortals are the parents of Genius unknown. Chief cunong 
her progenitors is Symmetry, Her good fairy is Adversity, Gold 
im|Ades her development. Wayward and capricious is she, incom- 
parably endowed, surpassing knowledge. To Hccentrioity, first cousin. 
Brothers and sisters has she, most rare and precious ; Charm, Beauty, 
the Matchless Voice, the Ilawlesa Bmerald, the Sinless Soul, One 
thing it is given to mortals to know ; the foster-mother of Genius is 
Industry, 

SoMB of the attributes of genius Mahan possessed : 
industry, perseverance, vision, and the capacity for 
taking infinite pains. The fact that he wrote The 
lAfe of Nelson when he was fifty-five years of age, and 
the other works mentioned in this chapter between the 
fifty-seventh and seventy-second years of his life, may 
prove of encouragement to those who have already 
passed middle age, yet feel tliat they have a message 
to deliver. The sixteen years from 1896 to 1912 
were productive of an immense amount of valuable 
work, and gave to the world, in addition to the greatest 
Life of Nelson yet written, a large number of, highly 
interesting articles which were first published in leading 
periodicals of the day, including, among others, the 
Atlantic Monthly^ North American Review, Scribner's, 
Century, Harper's New Monthly, Forum, Leslie? 8,^WorUPs 
Work, McClure's, and the National Review. These 
were then issued in book form imder the titles of 
The Interest of America in Sea Power Present and Future 
(1897), Lessons of the War with Spain (1899), The 
Problem of Asia (1900), Retrospect and Prospect (1002), 
Some Neglected Aspects of War (1907), Naval Administra-. 
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tim and Warfare (1908), and Arrmrnmis add Arbitration 
(1912), referred to elsewhere. 

The idea of enlightening the public mind in the United 
States on questions of politico-naval import through 
the medium of magazine articles probably emanated 
in the first instence from the Editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who wrote Mahan the following letter in 
August 1890 : 

“ Editobiai. Offiob of ‘ The Atlantic Monthly,’ Boston, 

“ Attguat 27, 1890. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I have been struck with a passage on p. 42 
of your admirable work on The Influence of Sea Power, 
in which you call attention to the defenceless condition 
of the Pacific coast in the event of the piercing of the 
Isthmus. It raises the question in my mind whether 
you may not have material for an interesting paper of 
say 4,000 words in the Atlantic, expanding the sugges- 
tion. That is to say, the centre of maritime operations 
has shifted once from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
It may pass in the distant future to the Pacific. Mean- 
while, would not the completion of a canal taken with 
the British movements at the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific and occidentalising of Japan and the growth 
of Australasia immensely quicken the process ? » and 
if this be so, will not the Pacific coast of our country 
become a far more potent factor in our historical 
development than it has been, and is not Government 
bound to take steps for the protection of that frontier ? 
I believe you once served on a Commission charged 
with the selection of a site for a Navy yard on the north- 
west coast, and I fancy these subjects have more or 
less occupied your mind. 

** Perhaps I am outlining too broad a paper, but 
I wished to indicate my pleasure in your book, and my 
hope that you might be induced to give us such an 
article as the above or one on some kindred topic. 

‘‘ Very truly yours, 

** Horace E. Scudder, 

Ed., Atlantic Monthly. 

“ Capt. A. T. Mahan.” 
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The outcome of this suggestion was the publication 
of several articles in the Atlantic Monthly and other 
periodicals between 1890 and 1897» in which latter 
year they appeared in book form as The Interest of 
America in Sea Power, Present and Future. 

Into no other language — with the possible exception 
of German — have so many of' Mahan’s books been 
translated as into Japanese ; and it would be difficult 
to estimate the extent to which the remarkable growth 
of the Japanese Navy has been due to his writings. 
In 1897 the Oriental Association of Tokyo sent Mahan 
the following communication : 

“ ’Tis the greatest honor of mine to inform you that 
your valuable work on The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History is lately translated by the Club of Naval Officers 
into our own language and published from our associa- 
tion in such a form as you see under separate cover. 
The association was first organised in 1892, and has at 
present 1,800 ministers of State, members of the Diet, 
civil and military officers, editors, bankers, merchants, 
nay, all sorts of our educational people, as its members. 
The chief aim of the association is to investigate various 
questions of policy and diplomacy, both historical and 
contemporary. To realise the purpose we have been 
having an occasional public lecture, issuing a monthly 
report, publishing several books of diplomatical. value, 
dispatching our own correspondents to seats of questions, 
submitting our proposals to'^the consideration of our 
Department of Foreign Affairs, etc., etc. 

“ Translation of your valuable book we adopted as 
one of our honorable transactions. Our purpose was, 
indeed, to give our countrymen the knowledge of naval 
affairs, at present the most important know^dge in 
this part of the world. The facts show that our hiunble 
purpose is realised. The Japanese edition of your 
valuable work attracted the attention of our public, 
the Naval and Mfiitary Colleges have adopted it as their 
textbook. 

“ We presented a volume to each of Their Majesties 
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the Emperor and Crown Prince of Japan and received 
an honor of Their Majesties* approved. Subsequently 
the Imperial Household Department bought from us 
three himdred volmnes in accordance with the royal 
purpose of subscribing to every middle, higher middle. 



TRANSLATION OF ADMIRAL C50TJNT TOGO'S TRIBUTE TO 
ADMIRAL MAHAN 

** Naval strategists of all rifttiorm are of one opinion that Admiral Mahan’s works will for ovee 
occupy the highest position as a world-wide anthority in the study of militai:;^’ science. X 
express my deep and ccRdial reverence for bis far-reaching knowledge and keen jndgement. 

«• Admiral Count Hbihaouiro TOqo. 

** May 8ihf the 1th year of TaUho,** 

and normal school in Japan. ' To tell the truth, several 
thousand volumes were sold in a day or two. 

“ These parts already published correspond to the 
first volume of your original copy. So for the second 
9 
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and third volumes, they are now under translation by 
the same club and will be published soon after. 

“ We will be much obliged if you will send us any 
other Work of yours us^ul to our association and 
country.” 

A notable endorsement of Mahan’s world- wide 
influence Mrill be fovmd in the autograph tribute of that 
distinguished Japanese veteran Admiral Count Togo 
which is here reproduced, and which Admiral Togo 
graciously wrote for this book. 

When The Interest of America in Sea Powers Present 
and Future was translated into the Japanese language, 
the Hon. Kentaro Kaneko, ex-Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, wrote this preface for it : 

“ While on a tour of inspection through Europe and 
America in 1899, under Japanese Government, I came 
across for the first time a book entitled The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History, by Captain Mahan, the 
author of the present volume. In reading through the 
book many points of doubt which had for years existed 
in my mind were all cleared away. After coming 
home I had a part of the introduction of the book 
translated and showed it to Count Saigo, then Minister 
of the Navy, who in turn gave it to Suikosha to be 
published in its reports. Since then every issue of his 
work has been carefully read. 

“ His work just mentioned caused great awakening 
in the world. The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire has put the French 
people to astonishment. His lAfe of Nelson, The 
Embodiment of the Sea Power of Greed Britain, opened 
the eyes of the English people ; and now The interest 
of America in Sea Power awakens the Americans from 
their sleep. These are all standard works and cannot 
be excelled. 

“ My friend, Mr. M. Minakami, has in the intervals 
of his official duties recently translated Captain Mahan’s 
work on The Interest of America in Sea Power, and 
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published it imder the title of The Sea Power in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“ Oui* Empire, recognised as the foremost of maritime 
countries in the Pacific, should, in spite of the short 
time since her awakening, become conscious of this fact, 
and increase more and more her power as such among 
the nations of the world. 

“ My desire is that my fellow-countrymen should read 
this book in such a spirit, and put forth an effort to 
make their country a great sea power in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“Kentaro Kaneko. 


“ AprU 1889.” 


Senator Lodge’s opinion of Mahan’s standing as an 
authority on naval warfare is reflected in the following 
letter received about this time : 

“ Personal. 

“UNrEBD States Sbitate, Washinotok, D.O., 
*' Oetoler 19. 1898. 

“ My dear Captain Mahan, 

“ Many thanks for your kind note of the 18 th, 
which gives me just the information I wanted. 

“ I am very glad to know that you are going to 
write papers for the Century on the two great battles 
of Santiago and Manila. Mine will be simply the 
popular treatment of those actions by the general 
historian, whereas yours will be a conclusive discussion 
by the greatest authority living or dead on naval 
warfare. I do not think that they are likely to clash 
in any way, although I think it Wghly probable that 
my general conception may accord with your views, 
for I venture to hope that I have not studied your 
teachings upon this subject wholly in vain. 

“ With landest regards, 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“ H. C. Lodge. 

“ Captain A. T. Mahan.” 

The year 1900 saw the publication.of Types of Naval 
OffieerSt one of the most attractive and interesting of 
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all his books. His critical analysis of military opera- 
tions in The Story of the War in South Africa appeals 
to students of modem warfare on land. A German 
General wrote from Gottingen asking permission to 
translate it for the benefit of his countrymen. Here 
is his letter : 

“ My dear Sib» 

“ Yesterday I read in the Daily News, that there 
is about to appear in London a history of the war in 
Soudi Africa by Captain A. Mahan. As I am well 
acquainted with your excellent work The Influence of 
Sea Power on History, I take it for granted that your 
new performance will give a description of the Boer 
War as clear and impartial as the existing circumstances 
permit. 

“ Nobody is more in want of such a book as my 
countrymen, where sound judgment is clouded by an 
Anglophobia that passes all bounds. 

“ I take therefore the liberty to ask you, if you will 
authorise me to translate the history of the war in 
South Africa into the German language. 

“ Looking forward to a kind answer, 

“ I am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ C. Schwartz, 

“ Major-General” 

To this Collier's made no objection : 

** ^ Colueb’s Weeklt,* Edztobial Defabtment^ 

“ New Yobk, November 21, 1900. 

“ Deab Captain Mahan, 

“ In reply to yours of November 20. There 
can be no possible objection on our part to the fransla- 
tion into German of your book on the South African 
War, nor should I consider such a translation to infringe 
in any sense upon the ^English and colonial rights 
which Mr. Marston secured from me, provided only 
that the translation shall not be sold in England or 
the English colonies. You have, therefore, my full 
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permission to accede to Major-General Schwartz’s 
request. As a matter of form it might be well for you 
to advise Mr. Marston of the request and of my consent 
to the acceptance of it. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ RoBEax J. Collier.” 


Nor was this the only one of these later publications 
to be translated into a foreign language : 


“ St. Dunstan’s Honss, Pkttur Lane, 

“ London, B.C., December 14, 1904. 

“ My dear Captain Mahan, 

“ I have an offer of 600 francs (say £20) for the 
exclusive rights for the French language for a translation 
of The Interest of America in Sea Power. I have told 
the Paris Professor who makes the offer that I doubt 
if you will think it enough. 

” The difficulty is to get more. I expect there is 
truth in what he says as to the work addressing itself 
to a special restricted public. 

“ His address is — Rrofessor Izoulet, 2 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris, in case you would like to write 
to him direct, or perhaps get your brother to call on 
him. You might ask for £25, but I think you would 
be wise to take £20, if he will not rise. 

“ With all good wishes for you and yours for Christ- 
mas and the New Year, 

“ I am, yours sincerely, 

“ R. B. Marston. 

“ We have been hoping you would be on that Intemtl. 
Naval Commission.” 

Towards the end of 1901 Mahan began contributing 
articles to the National Review. Five of these appear 
in the ‘collection of essays published in 1902 under the 
title Retrospect and Prospect. The association appears 
to have been mutually beneficial and agreeable, and 
the interesting letters of the Editor, Mr. Maxse, abound 
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in expressions of appreciation of Mahan’s contributions, 
as the following extracts bear witness : 

“ I think you may be interested to receive the first 
impressions which your article has made on the leading 
British newspapers. I sent round advance copies 
yesterday, and all that I have seen refer to it in their 
first lea^ng article this morning, and I feel pretty 
sure it is the same in the leading provincial papers. 
It is certainly a long time since any Review article has 
received such a reception in the newspapers, and you 
will see from the tone of the articles how greatly appreci- 
ated it is. I cannot help being glad that you animadvert, 
though with much discretion and reserve, upon the 
conduct of our Government. I could not well exaggerate 
the enjoyment with which I read it. I earnestly hope 
that, as I have been so fortunate in inducing you to 
become a contributor to the National Review, when you 
may be next disposed to say something to the British 
public you will make use of the same organ, which 
will always be at your service.” 

These remarks referred to The Influence of the South 
African War upon the Prestige of the British Empire, 
and were followed by this invitation to contribute 
further articles : 

“ Diuing the Persian Gulf discussion, which has 
now gone on for some months, your name has been 
constantly appealed to, as you may observe from the 
enclosed letter written in yesterday’s Times by Captain 
Younghusband. Would you not write an article for 
the National Review on the strategic importance of 
the Persian Gulf? We dread the reproduction in the 
Persian Gulf of a similar situation to that which occurred 
in the Gulf of Pechili, when Germany went to Kiouchou, 
thus driving Russia into Port Arthur and ourselves to 
Wei-hai-wei. Those behind the scenes are convinced 
that Germany intends to play a similar game in the 
Persian Gulf. 

I should Indeed be a proud Editor if I thought that 
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during the next year I might expect to have such 
subjects discussed by you in the National Review as 
(1) the strate^c importance of the Persian Gulf; (2) 
the strategic distribution of British, squadrons ; (8) 
the present position of the Monroe Doctrine; (4) the 
problem of the Far East; and possibly (5) the real 
objective of the German Navy ? 

“ Is there any chance of your being willing to promote 
the dispassionate discussion of some of these questions 
from the independent standpoint which you almost 
alone among living writers seem to be able to adopt ? 

I need not say how delighted I should be if you were 
favourably disposed to entertain this suggestion.” 

The next article to appear was Motives to Imperial 
Federation, and this is what Mr. Maxse said of it : 

” Your paper on Imperial Federation has made a 
great impression on all thoughtful people, and has 
been very widely read. In spite of the extraordinary 
amount of topics pressing for notice in the middle of 
the Session, it had the remarkable reception it deserved. 
In the most important speech he has made this year 
Mr. Chamberlain used your comparison of Ireland and 
South Africa for his peroration, as you have probably 
seen. Your essay will help very much in forming and 
guiding sound opinion in what 1 cannot help thinking 
may prove to be one of the most pregnant years in our 
existence as an Empire. The Colonial Premiers will 
be arriving within a few weeks, anxious to put forward 
the predominant views of each of their localities, and 
they will be met by British statesmen, many of whom 
are only ‘ imperial ’ in name, and taking a purely 
local British view. Your article will help both parties 
to see the whole subject in its proper perspective. 
It is a great honour to the National Review to be the 
medium for such a pronouncement. 

“ We all wish you were going to be over here for 
the Colonial Conference as amicus curiae.*' 

Next followed Considerations Governing the Disposi- 
tion of Navies and The Persian Gulf and International 
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Belaliona, and the Editor of the National Review wrote 
Mahan, who was then in America : 

“ Many thanks for your note of May 28 announcing 
the approaching departure of your paper on the disposi- 
tion of Navies, which I look forward to with the greatest 
pleasure, all the more as it could hardly arrive at a 
more opportune moment. I shall publish it, of course, 
in the July number. 

One of the great features, if I may be permitted to 
say so, of your honoured assistance has been that the 
National Review has occupied the proud position this 
year of enjoying a monopoly of your pronouncements 
on the great questions which you l^ve discussed on this 
side. This, of course, has immensely added to their 
value from the editorial point of view. We have been 
so lucky, if I may use the plural, in the really remark- 
able timeliness of your papers during the past year ; 
the one, for example, on the Persian Gulf, following on 
the visit of the Shah of Persia, making the whole 
question instinct with actuality, to say nothing of the 
strategic paper published in the middle of our great 
naval discussions ; while that on the South .African 
War appeared on the eve of the negotiations which 
terminated the w€ir. These utterances were recognised 
on all hands as being the most important on their 
respective subjects which had yet been made.” 

A continuance of these happy relations is reflected 
in these concluding extracts from Mr. Maxse’s letters : 

I am delighted 'to hear that you contemplate 
a further paper discussing the relation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to World-politics, which undoubtedly excites 
greater interest on this side of the Atlantic, either in 
England or on the Continent, than any othef inter- 
national question at the present time, and I need not 
say that it will be most welcome to the National Review 
whenever you find yourself at leisiu% to write it. 

Your previous contributions to the National Review 
during the last few months have given it a great lift, 
and I think it is not my personal bias which makes me 
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say that it is now regarded by people who take a serious 
interest in the larger political issues as the leading 
English review. 

“ It is clearly understood that I am to take three 
articles from you during the next year at the rate of 
500 dollars each, you to have the right of republication 
in book form within two months of the appeai:ance of 
the final article.” 

On the suggestion of Messrs. Harper & Brothers,* 
Mahan wrote in 1906, under the title of From Sail to 
Steam, his recollections of naval life, a type of breezy 
autobiography which reflects his old-world simplicity 
and his own particular brand of that “blessed sense 
of humour which rainbows the tears of the world.” 
Autobiography has its own peeuliar limitations, as 
Frances Ridley Havergal has said : 

“ Ah no I We write our lives indeed, but in a cypher 
none can read except the author, for though he break 
the seal, no power has he to give the key, no license 
to reveal. We wait the all-declaring day, when love 
shall know as it is known ; till then the secrets of our 
lives are ours and God’s alone.” 

Here is Harper & Brothers* letter covering the arrange- 
ment for the publication of From Sail to Steam : 

“ Habpbii & Bbothebs, Pubushbbs, New Yobk Cixy, 

** August 30t 1906. 

“ Deab Captain Mahan, 

“ We are writing to say that we accept the proposi- 
tion in regard to the serial and book publication of 
your Recollections which you were good enough to 
make yesterday. 

“ A copy of your memorandum follows ; 

“ * 1 will agree to concede all serial rights in the 
RecoUecHons of My Life (or whatever title chosen) to 

^ ‘‘ You will be amused to hear that at the request of one of our 
big publishing houses I am writing my Becollections, At first 1 
laughed, * Nothing ever happened to me,* but what with old naval yams, 
etc., eta, and inoidents of one sort or another, 1 am surprised how 
*uany w<^s I have written.’* — ^A. T. M. 
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Harper & Brothers for $8,000 (three thousand dollars), 
with subsequent book publication, subject to a royalty 
to me of Mteen per cent, of retail price; with the 
reservation that after lapse of five years from date of 
such publication, it will be permissible to include the 
work in a collected edition of my works by such publisher 
as I may select. 

“ ‘ A. T. Mahan.’ 

“ \^e understand that the total length of the Recol- 
lections will be about 100,000 words, and the MS. will 
probably be completed by the end of the year. We 
should be very glad of any special suggestions which 
may occur to you regarding the announcements, if you 
find this convenient. 

“ We are writing briefly now that the matter be 
definitely arranged, but we should like to express our 
high appreciation of an association which we shall 
use every means in our power to render perfectly 
satisfactory to you. We will forward the formal agree- 
ment shortly, and other details can be readily arranged 
a little later. 

“ We are, with assurances of om regards, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ Harper & Brothers.” 

In a letter to Sir Bouverie Clark, Mahan says of 
From Sail to Steam : 

You will find in it little new. My aim was to be 
readable for the general public, and to a certain extent 
to contravene erroneous ideas about naval matters, 
which are more dangerous in our country than in yours ; 
except when we have a man like Roosevelt, who r%ally 
has sound military ideas. I have written purposely 
for the public, not for the profession to amuse, and if 
possible make the book sell. I did not, and do not, 
fancy greatly writing about myself and hope I have 
minimised the ego. You will probably find in it simply 
a phase, in another service, of tlie experience and 
anecdotes you have known in your own.” 

Sea Power in its BelaHdns to the War of 1812, issued 
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in 1905, he personally considered his most thorough 
work from the point of view of history, and Admiral 
Caspar F. Goodrich wrote him this letter about it : 

“ My dear Maham, 

“ I have read your last work, a history of the 
War of 1812, with an interest and a delight which make 
me your debtor for an intellectual enjoyment quite 
rare in my experience. In my judgment it is the best 
of all your writings, if one may be allowed to draw 
comparison. This is not surprising, for, after all, 
practice does make perfect. I should be the proudest 
of men if I had reached so high a plane of scholarship 
and analysis and could present the sequence of facts 
in so forceful and yet absorbing a way. As I cannot 
be proud of myself in this connection, 1 am immensely 
proud of you. 

“ Mrs. Goodrich, who is here, joins me in love to 
yourself and Mrs. Mahan, and I am always, 

“ Your sincere Mend and admirer, 

“ C. F. Goodrich.” 

A remarkable feature of the production of this book, 
and one which may carry a message of reassurance to 
present-day writers, was the period of nine years which 
clasped between its conception and completion, and the 
fact that to a certain extent the subject had in the 
meantime lost its attractiveness. Mahan says of it : 

“ Thus my orders to the Chicago led to dropping 1812, 
and to this my Life of Nelson -was directly due. I had 
foreseen that the war of 1812, as a whole, must be flat 
in interest as well as laborious in execution ; and, upon 
the provocation of other duty, I readily turned from it 
in distaste. Nine years elapsed before I took it up ; 
and then rather under the compulsion of completing 
my .Sea Power series, as first designed, than &om any 
inclination to the theme. It occupied three years — 
usefully, I hope — and was published in 1905. Regarded 
as history, it is by far the most thorough work 1 have 
done. I went largely to original documents in Washing- 
ton, Ottawa, and London, and I believe I have contri- 
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buted to the particular period something new in both 
material and interpretation. But, whatever value the 
book may possess to one already drawn to the subject, 
it is impossible to infuse charm where from the facts of 
the case it does not exist. As a Chinese portrait-painter 
is said to have remonstrated with a discontented 
patron, * How can pretty face make, when pretty face 
no have got ? ’ 

Not content with Gk>vernment work and writing, 
Mahan devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
delivering lectures in Boston and elsewhere. In 1909 
he published The Harvest Within, which is entirely 
devoted to consideration of the religious life. Without 
impartial analysis of the contents of this book, no full 
conception of Mahan’s personality is possible. Just as 
his historical works and even his autobiography are 
entirely free from reference to his religious convictions, 
so The Harvest Within is* detached from all incidents 
of his secular life, and deals solely with the spiritual 
side. 

At the request of his London publishers, Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., who were engaged upon 
a voluminous History of the Royal Navy, then being 
edited by Sir William Laird Clowes, Mahan had contri- 
buted in 1898 that portion entitled Major Operations, 
1762-1788, dnd in 1918 this was given to the public 
in book form, under the title Major Operations of the 
Navies in the War of American Independence, published 
by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, who enjoy 
the distinction of having published the majority of 
Mahan’s works in America and who und^ook, on the 
strong recommendation of Professor Soley, to bring out 
The Influence of Sea Power upon History, which, in 
common with the experience of many another epoch- 
making book, did not, as a commercial venture, appeal 
to the publishers, and was actually refused by at least 
one well-known house. 
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The Interest of America in International Conditions 
(1910), and a number of important lectures collected 
under the title of Naval Strategy, complete the number 
of Mahan’s works. In a letter to a friend he admits 
that the collating and perfecting of the Naval Strategy 
lectures wearied him. He has this to say of it : 

“ I remember that in your letter you spoke hesita- 
tingly about reading my Naval Strategy. I sincerely 
trust you have not felt that friendship required it. I wiU 
confess to you that the composing of it was the most 
perfunctory job I have ever done in book writing. 
There were very compelling reasons for undertaking it, 
but it alone of all my much writing was felt to be a burden. 
It was conscientiously done, and I hope is not a bad 
piece of work, and 1 feel probably the last professional 
large work that I shall attempt. Enough commenda- 
tion has reached me to make me hope that, with whatever 
faults, my reputation will not suffer seriously from it.” 

At any rate the French publishers thought well of it, 
and Little, Brown & Company, of Boston, wrote Mahan 
on February 6, 1914 : 

“ We have just received a letter from Ensign de 
Rivoyre, in wUch he states that the Paris publisher 
L. Fournier has decided to publish his translation of 
Naval Strategy on the terms quoted — $50. Ensign 
Rivoyre wishes us to forward his thanks to you for 
the permission accorded him.” 

The lectures embodied in this volume formed part 
of the regular course of instruction at the Naval War 
College, and Mahan records that they were read either 
by himself or by another officer every year from 1887 
to 1011. They enforced the lesson that war is an 
art, not a science. They expounded the history of naval 
strategy, the principles of which are unchanging, no 
matter to what extent tactics may be modified by 
modern invention, and they encouraged exhaustive 
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study of the past, mthout which no officer, however 
gifted, could hope to become an able commander. 
Napoleon backs the opinion that war js a business of 
positions. A somewhat humorous illustration of this 
occurs to me as I write. An impoverished and hungry 
bookworm, possessed of more knowledge of old editions 
than of scruples about other people’s property, seized 
the psychological moment, when the presiding genius 
in the front of a book-shop was otherwise engaged, 
to^take from the front of the shop a second-hand 
volume, of which copies were somewhat rare, sell it 
to its owner in the back of the shop, and get safely 
away with the proceeds. A faultless display of strategy 
and tactics, worthy of a better cause. The plan of 
campaign was carefully pre-arranged. What it of 
necessity lacked in hitting power — being an attack by 
a weak force upon one double its strength — it more 
than compensated for by, the elements of surprise and 
cunning. The situation was gauged to a nicety. The 
opportunity was seized with courage and with the utmost 
dispatch. The outer defences were caught off their 
guard, valuable material was placed under contribution, 
and advantage was taken to slip through and attack 
in detail at the critical moment when the enemy forces 
were divided. The result was a conspicuous success. 

The story is told that the naval authorities in Cape 
Town cabled to the British Admiralty to ascertain 
what books it would be best to buy for their new naval 
library. The reply came back, “ Buy Mahan ” ; and 
in response to a further inquiry stating that the authorities 
had already bought a number of Mahan’s books and 
asking what else to buy, they received a cable saying, 
“ Buy more Mahan I ” 

During his thirty years of active literary work (with 
several intermissions at sea) Mahan produced twenty 
publications in book form, in respect of volume alone 
a monument to his remarkable industry from the forty- 
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tMrd to the seventy-second years of his life. Of his 
contributions to the world’s storehouse of knowledge, 
it was said by Professor William Millign.n Sloane in a 
tribute to the Admiral, published in the Columbia 
University Quarterly of March 2, 1916 : 

** Unvarnished truth is the characteristic of Mahan’s 
pages, the truth fairly stated and philosophically 
considered.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE MAEGIN OE HAVA.I. STBEKGTH 

In a few years M ahem gave to the world that epochal book Th» 
Influenee of Sea Power upon History, which stirred the nations of 
Europe to such a realisation of the signifleemee of naval history, and 
such a comprehension of the efflcioncy of naval power, that they 
entered upon a determined competition for acquiring naval power, 
which continues to this day.” — Admisai. Bbadxsy A. Eiskb, XT.S. 
Navy. 

In war there is commonly one predominating factor, 
the existence of which, though possibly intangible and 
at the time unrecognised, yet controls the situation and 
ultimately forces a decision. This paramount influence 
has usually expressed itself in the military genius of 
one all-commanding mind. 

Mahan has vividly portrayed the dramatic control 
which sea power exerted in overcoming the world- 
dominating ambitions of the greatest intellect which 
in modem times has msistered the secrets of the strategy 
of war, planned campaigns and led armies in the fleld. 

Naval and military authorities recognize as the 
predominating influence in the great conflict of the 
twentieth century, the margin of strength enjoyed by the 
British fleet over that of Germany. For the existence 
of this margin of naval power at the critical stage, 
when war was forced upon humanity in 1914, Mahan was 
in no small measure responsible. 

Napoleon said of Jomini : “ Here Is a young chef de 
bataiUon who teaches us things which my professors 
never told me and which few generals understand. 
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How cbuld Fouch£ allow such a book to be printed I 
TWs is gitdng away to the enemy my whole system 
of war I ” ' , 

In his Sea Power books Mahan gave away to the enemy 
England’s whole system of peace. 

The first volumes of the series reac]ied Germany in 
1890 and 1892. The lessons they taught gradually 
influenced the German authorities from the Emperor 
downwards to concentrate their efforts in the creation 
of a huge navy. It was shortly after this that the German 
Emperor sent Mr. Poultney Bigelow the celebrated 
telegram which is reproduced in this chapter, and made 
his dramatic pronouncements : ** Our future lies upon 
the water,” “ the trident must be In our fist.” 

Here is Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s letter to Mahan : 

** 10, CaatiBaA Embameihimv, 

<• May 26, 1884. 

‘‘ My dear Captaikt, 

“ The quotation on the other side may Interest 
you. It is included in a private telegram to me from 
the Emperor, in which he asks me to be his guest at 
the Imperial manoeuvres this autumn. ShaU I not 
see you again ? Could you not come and spend a few 
days quietly here as my guest ? You need not be 
rushed I 

“ I am faithfully, 

“ Poultney Bigelow.” 

Extract from dispatch to Poultney Bigelow : 

” I am just now, not reading but devouring Captain 
Mahan’s ^ok; and am trying to learn it by heart. 
It is a first-class work and classical in all points. It 
is on lx>ard all my ships and constantly quoted by my 
Captains and officers. 

“William, I. and R. 

•• May 26, '94.” 

In order to educate the people to the necessity for 
a powerful navy, the German Government ordered 
10 
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Mahan’s books to be translated into German and 
widely <hstributed throughout the Empire. .Copies 
were supplied to all public libraries, schools, and Govern- 
ment institutions, and a complete set was placed on 
every German warship. 

In Sea Power and Freedom Gerard Fiennes thus 
describes the effect of Mahan’s teachings on the 
Emperor’s mind : 

** But in another direction, and that for the moment 
thp most important of all, his influence was direct. 
Among the warmest admirers of his writings was the 
German Emperor, who found his vague aspirations 
crystallised on his pages. The opportunity to expand 
his realm on the continent was exhausted. Reflecting 
on all this, the teaching of Mahan came to him as a 
gospel newly revealed. Here was the new vision of 
world power, ever present to the mind of the imperial 
dreamer.” 

To the active promotidn of this “ trident ” ambition 
the German naval expenditures afford eloquent testimony. 
These were : 

1885 to 1894 . . , $170,000,000 (£84,000,000) 

1895 to 1904 . . $875,000,000 (£75,000,000) 

1905 to 1914 . . $920,000,000 (£184,000,000) 

The Naval Defence Act of 1900, championed by the 
Emperor himself, alone provided for the expenditure of 
$870,000,000. The sensational development of the 
German Navy, however, may be attributed in large 
measure to the energies of Admiral von Tirpitz. 

Admiral Bradley Fiske, one of the chief naval 

authorities of the United States, says in The Navy as 
a Fighting Machine : 

” The effect of the acceptance of Mahan’s doctrine 
was felt at once. Realising that the influence of sea 
power was a fact, and comprehending Great Stain’s 
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secret, after Mahan had disclosed it, certain other great 
nations of the world, especially Germany, immediately 
started with confidence and vigor upon the* increase 
of their own' sea power, and pushed it to a degree before 
unparalleled ; with a result that must have been 
amazing to the man who, more than any other, was 
responsible for it.” 

Careful examination of the works of distinguished 
writers on the subject leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that Mahan’s teachings were primarily responsible for 
the transformation which took place in the naval policy 
of Germany shortly after the publication of the Sea 
Power series. 

How did the creation of the German Navy affect 
Great Britain ? Here is' Admiral Fiske’s opinion : 

‘‘ The rapid success of the Germans and Japanese, 
however, in building up their navies, as instanced by 
the evident efficiency of the German fleet almost imder 
the nose of England and the triumph of the Japanese 
fleet in Tsushima Strait, startled the British Navy out of 
her conservatism, and caused her to proceed at full 
speed toward the modernisation of her strategy. With 
the quick decision followed by quick action that 
characterises the seaman everywhere, the British 
instituted a series of reforms, and prosecuted their 
efforts with such wisdom and such vigor, that, in the 
brief space of ten years, the British Navy had been 
almost revolutionised.” 

In a letter received by the author from Admiral Sims, 
and reproduced elsewhere, will be found this statement : 

“ The value of his studies was very naturally first 
appreciated in Great Britain, the country of all others 
most dependent upon maritime commerce ; and all 
naval critics have testified to the infiuenee of these 
studies in ensuring a renewal of a strong British naval 
policy.” 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, now Lord Sydenham, 
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a recognised authority, expressed his vi^ps in the£^e 
words : 

j, 

“ In 1888 it was my privilege to be present at a lecture 
given to the officers studying at the Naval War College 
at Newport, R.I. The subject — ^the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea in their strategic relations to 
the United States — ^was treated with eonsiunmate ability. 
A new light seemed to be thrown upon the whole question 
of naval warfare; confused pages of naval history 
took form and order ; great principles stood forth clearly 
revealed. 

The lecturer was Captain Mahan, who was then 
preparing to write the books which have brought him 
well merited and lasting fame. The three volumes 
dealing with The Infltience of Sea Power on History 
have themselves influenced history. The first appeared 
at a time when several writers were endeavouring by 
appeals to the past to awaken the British people to the 
facts that their ancient kingdom of the sea was in danger 
of being lost, and that the loss implied national extinc- 
tion. The importance of the service thus opportunely 
rendered by the brilliant American writer can hanrdly 
be overrated. 

“ His book was doubtless intended primarily as an 
address to his countrymen ; but the history of maritime 
war in the modem world is in the main the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to us in a special sense 
the Influence of Sea Power appealed. Speaking as an 
outsider, Captain Mahan wielded a force which could 
not have been exerted by any British writer, even if his 
equal had appeared among us, and others ' besides 
myself felt a sense of thankfulness that the stirring 
message had coine from across the Atlantic.” 

England can boast no more persistent advocate for a 
strong Navy than was Admiral Lord Beresford, who 
agitated unceasingly for over thirty years, and who wrote 
Mahan in 1890 a letter from which the following is an 
extract : 

** The book you have written has so interested and 
excited me I cannot resist writing to the author. If 
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I had the power I would order yom books to be placed 
bn the table of every house in Bri^n and her Colonies. 

If anything can wake our politicians up it will be 
a perusal of your book. I have written and begged 
some of the most prominent among them to read it 
not for my sake, but for my country’s sake.” 

Sir John Laughton expressed the opinion that the 
Sea Power books would open the eyes of a number 
in England who were obstinately blind to many of the 
truths Mahan had so clearly demonstrated ; and Sir 
Francis Jeune, the distinguished Judge, wrote Mahan 
in 1894 : 

“ It does seem a little late for us to realise what 
command of the sea really means, but it is nevertheless 
the fact that till you wrote we never did realise it.” 

Professor Tyndall said shortly before he died : 

“ If I get better I will write an article about this 
book. Every Englishman ought to read it, and to know 
how much we are indebted to this admirable American 
writer.” 

Lord de Saumarez, great-grandnephew of the famous 
Admiral of Nelson’s day, recounts in a letter to Mahan 
in 1897 that a distinguished Admiral had expressed to 
him the opinion that Englishmen had not to thank 
either Conservatives or Liberals for the greatly improved 
position of the Navy. They had to thank Captain 
Blahan and no one else. 

In an eulogy of Mahan shortly after his death, the 
Uhited States Naval Institute, the literary voice of 
th^ Navy, recorded in its Proceedings : 

** The regeneration of Great Britain’s Navy which 
be^n in the nineties and was" carried on under the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889 may be traced directly to 
Alahaa’s works. It has been said that the modem 
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British Navy is Mahan’s creation, an hyperbole which 
contains hr more than a grain of truth.” 

Admiral Higginson, who commanded the Massaekmetts 
during the Spanish-American War, expressed in this 
letter the feelings of that section of the Navy which 
recognised Mahan’s genius early in the day : 

“ BioHnxLD SnuMOS, N.Y., 

, “ Jtatf 6 , 1804 . 

” My deab Mahan, 

“ Allow me to add my mite to the chorus of 
praise which now greets you from the greatest men 
of a great nation. I will not say I ‘ told you so,’ because 
even in my imagination I did not anticipate either the 
extent of appreciation or the wild enthusiasm with 
whieh England has received your works. But at the 
time of which I speak you were wearied with repetition 
and while you knew what you had written was good, 
and contained your best thought, you doubted that it 
would be appreciated and that the sale of your book 
would be confined to libraries and a few professional 
men. 

“ And now behold not only England but France and 
Germany at your feet and ‘ devouring ’ your words. 
Surely this ought to make you rejoice as it does your 
friends, and let me tell you {entre nous) that while 
professional thorns may annoy they cannot injure you, 
and I would not worry over them in the least. 

“ There is one thing, however, to be said about 
your works, and that is that they are two-edged, and 
while they show England what she ought to do they 
also show France what she ought not to do, and that may 
make the futmre contest more interesting. \!l^ith your 
University honors you have raised the intelleetual 
standard of our Navy and the service is deeply in your 
debt. It will probably never pay you, but the indebted- 
ness will nevertheless remain for ever. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ Fbanci^ J. Hzouinson. 

” To Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, 

“ Commanding V.SjS. Chicago'' 
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The justification for the somewhat sombre prognosti- 
cation in the concluding words of this letter, and the 
impression that Mahan’s services to his country were but 
lightly appreciated by the people of his own land,’ 
is reflected in the contents of the following communica- 
tion received by Mrs. Mahan from the Navy Department 
shortly after the Admiral’s death : 

“ Navy Yabd, Nbw Yobk, 

“ Payuasxbb’s OvnoB, 

“ December 10, 1014. 

” My dear Mbs. Mahan, 

“ I am in receipt of a letter from Admiral Good- 
rich, and as I do not know your address am sending 
this to him. 

” Replying to some of the Admiral’s questions I would 
advise you to communicate with the Navy Mutual Aid 
Association, Navy Department, Washington, D.C., and 
they will give you the necessary blanks with instructions 
for securing a pension. I would say that if the Admiral 
died from a cause that was incurred while he was on 
active duty, you will probably get a pension, whereas 
if the Admiral’s death arose from some other cause not 
incident to the Service, you would have difficulty in 
obtaining a pension. 

“ If you will send back to me the check for $878.60 
I will remove the stamp, and you, as executrix, can then 
sign the check which should be signed A. T. Mahan, 
U.S.N., by ‘ your name,’ Executrix. The reason for 
the cheque being $878.60 was that the Admiral was in 
the hospital at Washington four days in November, so 
we had to deduct $1.20 for that reason. 

; “ We have remitted the Admiral’s account to the 
Auditor for the Navy Department, and you should make 

“ Admiral Mahaa said in his book — and ho waa an Amsrioan of 
\tfliose knowledge and wisdom Congress seems to have known nothing 
siiid oared less—* Why do English innate political conceptions of 
pppnlar representative government, of the balance of law and liberty, 
prevail in North America from the Arctic CSrde to the Qulf of ICexico, 
frpm tile to the Paoi£o T Because the command of the sea 

at' the decisive era btionged to Great Britain.’ Owau Wicmut, A 
Stnight Deal or Tho Ancient Orudge, 
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claim on him for the balance that was due the Admiral 
on the date of his death* that is 110.81. 

“ In concluding I wish to express my very deep 
sympathy with you in your bereavement* and if there 
is anything further that I can do in the way of assistance* 
please be free to call on me. 

“ Very sincerely* 

“ H. H. BAI.THIS* 

“ Paymaster^ V.8. Navy, Paymaster of the Yard. 

“ Mrs. A. T. Mahan* 

, “ c/o Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich* U.S.N., 

“ No. 1,700 Pine Street* 

Philadelphia* Pa.” 


The influence of Mahan’s writings was also felt in 
those allied countries whose navies have contributed 
their glorious share in making possible the concentration 
of the main strength of the British Battle Fleet in the 
North Sea, which was the outstanding strategic feature 
of the late war. France in the Mediterranean, Italy 
in the Adriatic, Japan in the Pacific, Russia in the Baltic, 
all powerfully helped to keep the seas free of the Grerman 
menace. 

The unchanging fundamental principle of naval 
strategy in warfare is “ concentration ” — concentration, 
of maximum efficients of gunfire, speed, and armour 
on the one spot which commands the movements of the 
most powerful usoits of the opposing fleet. There is 
little doubt that Mahan’s insistent and outspoken 
advocacy of the principle of naval concentration mid 
his unswerving opposition to any division of the units 
of the United States Battle Fleet influenced in no small 
degree the consummation of the arrangement between 
France and England which allowed of the withdrawal 
of the major porticm of the British naval forces from 
the Mediterranean and their concentration in the 
North Sea. 
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It^is almost impossible to realise at this day the esctent 
of the influence of Mahan’s 'writings on the minds of the 
men in whose hands lay the control of the destinies of 
nations a quarter of a century ago. More than one 
serious publication declared that statesmen slept with 
Mahan’s books under their pUlo-ws. In the House of 
Commons a quotation from his writings was sufficient 
to close a discussion on a point of naval strategy. The 
most distinguished and experienced Admirals and 
administrators of the day sought his advice. In a letter 
quoted elsewhere. Colonel Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and in close touch with many 
of the brightest minds in the coimtry, in acknowledging 
receipt of some information from Mahan, says : 

** There is no question that you. stand head and shoulders 
above the rest of us." 

Another distinguished writer said : 

“ Other nations have embraced 'with ardour Captain 
Mahan’s conceptions, and the embrace has borne sub- 
stantial fruit. In IVance, his classic work has had 
countless readers. Germany has swallowed it with 
equal alaority. Japan has honoured it by an EDmoN 
DE Luxe, and is introducing it into her schools. Even 
the frozen North has loosened her loins at the tap of 
Captain Mahan’s wand, and it is not impossible 'to argue 
that Russia’s appearance upon the ice-free waters of 
tlte Pacific is connected 'with his popular teaching upon 
s^ power and its advantages. All these countries 
have spent vastly greater sums upon their navies 
since the appearance of these books, and some of 
them show every indication of a sealed change in 
national policy.” 


Just before Mahan published The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, the Pqwers were spending 
$I9Q>P00,000 (£88,000,000) on their navies in the course 
of twdve months. In the year before war broke out 
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they spent $881$, 000,000 (£167,000,000). Here are the 

figures : 






1888-9 

1913-14 


$ 

£ 

S 

£ 

Britain 

65,000,000 

13,000,000 

230,000,000 

46,000,000 

United States . 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

145,000,000 

29,000,000 

Russia 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

120,000,000 

24,000,000 

Germany . 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

116,000,000 

23,000,000 

France 

40,000,000 

8,000,000 

95,000,000 

19,000,000 

Italy 

25,000,000 

5,000,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

Japan 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

Austria 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

30,000,000 

6,000,000 


190,000,000 

38,000,000 

835,000,000 

167,000,000 


No one would be so immoderate as to claim that 
Mahan was responsible for all this, but, to use a homely 
alliteration, the figures furnish food for reflection. 

Mahan’s writings abound in warnings to the British 
people to preserve the all-essential margin of naval 
strenj^h for the safety of the Empire. The citation of 
evidences of the effect of his teachings might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. His warnings are open to all the 
world to read. A couple of illustrations are here 
selected from the mass. In Naval Siraiegyt published 
in 1911, Mahan said : 

“ The power to control Germany does not exist in 
Europe, except in the British Navy ; and if social and 
political conditions in Great Britain develop as they 
now promise, the British Navy will probably decline 
in relative strength, so that it will not venture to with- 
stand the German on any broad lines of policy, but only 
in the narrowest sense of immediate Britisl^ interests.” 

A prophetic warning both for Britain and America 
is contained in these awe-inspiring words in The Interest 
of America in International Conditions (1910) : 

” A German Navy supreme by the fall of Great 
Britain, with a supreme German Army able to spare 
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readily a large expeditionary force for over-sea opera- 
tions, is one of the possibilities of the future.*’ 

Mahan’s warnings touched British pride to the quick, 
and his philosophy of sea power put the subject of naval 
supremacy in a new light. Of this the powerful advo- 
cates of a Navy of predominating strength were quick 
to take advantage, and their efforts, slowly at first, but 
eventually with increasing momentvim, resulted at last 
in that superb instrument of defence, each unit of which 
on August 4, 1914, on the cryptic signal consisting of 
the single word ’‘Gk>,” dashed off at full speed, and 
with hitherto undreamt-of dispateh took up its ap- 
pointed place in'* that wondrous, restless, irresistible 
bulwark of safety which was to keep free from molesta- 
tion the sunny coasts of Britain’s gallant friend and ally. 

In Democracy’s darkest hour in August 1914 the 
superiority of Britain's naval strengfh kept the German 
fleet and the German transports off the seas, and thereby 
protected the northern and western coasts of France 
from invasion. 

This enabled France to concentrate her forces just 
where they were most urgently required, on her north- 
eastern frontier. 

The thoroughness with which the British Navy swept 
the seas clear of the enemy enabled Fngland to fling 
together her first armies, and rush them safely over to 
France.* 

These factors contributed to make possible the battle 
of the Marne. 

The battle of the Marne saved France. 

But for such irresistible, effective, and compelling 

,L‘ Britain sent some 300,000 ol the finest and best equipped troops 
in: the world to help the French during those first three critical months 
oi the w«. Among innumerable other achievements, 3,000 of th^ 

Kovember 11, 1914, at Ypres, annihilated, within view, it is said, 
< 5 ^ the Emperor, 16,000 of the Prussian Guard, tike flower of the 
^fermah Amqr. 
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restraints asi^were imposed by the British naval forces, 
the enemy would doubtless have succeeded in carrying 
out his programme of ferocious destruction and plunder 
in France. 

In this particular war-game the taking of the first 
trick — of which two cards were Paris and the Channel 
Ports — was the crucial and decisive operation of the 
entire forty years’ prepared campaign. With these 
strategically precious and dominating possessions in such 
an enemy’s grasp, before either England or America 
was ready to strike, the fate of Democracy — ^for genera- 
tions at least — was sealed. But the British Navy, thank 
God, held the highest trumps. 

Once more in Mahan’s famous words, “ Those far- 
distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army 
never looked, stood between it and the dominion of the 
world.” 

Nor must the corollary of the battle of the Marne 
be overlooked in according to Mahan his full share in the 
glorious outcome of Democracy’s mighty conflict. 

The margin of strength of Britain’s fleet made it 
possible for the French and “ the contemptible little 
Army ” * of Britain to save France at the Marne. But 
it did inflnitely more than that. The far-reaching 
restdts of the battle of the Marne gave France and 
England time — ^then of supreme importance — to build 
up the matchless armies which have since covered them- 
selves with glory on the western battlefields of fairest 
France. Moreover, by keeping the ocean routes open, 
the naval forces of Britain gave the United States, France, 
and Britain time to develop their resources, pull them- 
selves together — in more senses than one — and thus 
qualify themselves for the great and final operations of 
the war. The British Navy taught the central military 

t Ei^ty thousand men of the flower of the British Army for four 
days prevented some 300,000 Qerman troops from rolling up the 
left wing of the Allied Armies. 
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Powers that the seas could be held long enough to enable 
Ang lo-Saxondom to create armies larger and more 
powerful than their own, but it was the American 
Admiral, Alfred Thayer Mahan, who taught twentieth' 
century Britain the priceless lesson of the paramount 
necessity of an adequate margin of naval strengfh. 



CHAPTER XV 

“ FREEDOM OF THE SEAS ” 

The reason why naval officers urge with heart and soul the reten- 
tion ol the old right of capture is because they know not how to make 
war without it, nor can any man tell them.” — Julian Stafford 
Corbett. 

Despite the fact that Germany has unconscionably 
violated the compact, the nations have agreed — subject 
to certain well-defined qualifications as to requisitions 
for military requirements by an oiliccr in command of 
a district — ^to respect private property in occupied terri- 
tory in time of war. The Hague War Regulations provide 
that neither requisitions in kind nor services can be 
demanded from communes or inhabitants except for 
the necessities of the army of occupation. On the high- 
seas, however, private property, by which is understood 
the merchandise which represents seaborne commerce 
in transit, whether carried in enemy or neutral ships, 
has been considered subject to capture if belonging to or 
destined for the enemy, provided a blockade of the 
enemy’s ports is maintained ; because, although the 
goods themselves are for the most part the property of 
individuals, the safe carriage and the ultimate disposal 
.of them benefit the enemy nation. Consequently a 
nation with a large overseas commerce and an extensive 
merchant marine, but possessing a Navy weaker than 
that of its chief rival, naturally desires its merchandise 
and merchant ships, and the merchandise and ships of 
firiendly ^d co-operative neutrals, to be immune from 
capture at sea in time of war. This would practically 

IM 
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do away with commercial blockades, except in so far as 
articles contraband of war are concerned, and is the 
interpretation which Germany, in support of her 
nefarious schemes for world domination, has sought to 
impose upon the catch-phrase. Freedom of ihe Seas.^ 

Between the first and second Hague Conferences 
Mahan was responsible for bringing about a change in 
the attitude of many minds as to the wisdom of the policy 
of advocating the immunity from capture of so-called 
private property at sea in time of war. He thereby did 
posterity a priceless service. For generations the 
United States had consistently favoured such a policy 
on the grounds of humanity. Some of the most eminent 
jurists of the day in both hemispheres, ineluding such men 
as Lord Loreburn, Lord Chancellor of England, and the 
Hon. Joseph Choate, were in sympathy with the policy 
of immunity. 

As a naval strategist, sensing the disastrous effects 
of such a policy, Mahan was diametrically opposed to 
it, and about eighteen months before the day approached 
for the United States delegates to the second EEague 
Conference to receive their instructions, he wrote the 
following letter to President Roosevelt, exposing from 
a military point of view the national danger of such a 
project : 

*' Dear Mb. President, 

“ When at Oyster Bay I mentioned to you my 
wi^h to be free to write for publication concerning matters 
that might come before the approaching Hague Confer- 
ence, notably the question of exemption from maritime 
capture of private property, so-called. 

A very proper and necessary regulation of the Navy 
forbids officers discussing publicly matters of policy on 
which the ^vemment is embarked. The question arises, 

* tty the ooortesy of Mr. Charles Stewart Davison, «ctraots from an 
<vti^ publidied by him in the American press is r^rodnoed in the 
Aps^ndix. 
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however, is the Hague Conference a body where measures 
are to be advocated as national policies ? Or are they 
to be advanced for discussion, with a view to reaching 
improved conditions of the cc^e co mm on to all, which 
we call International Law ? 

“ It is by no means necessary that any Govenunent 
should formally announce either of the above as its own 
attitude ; but should the second construction be adopted 
by our own, there could be no impropriety in a public 
officer contributing a properly worded argument on 
either side. Taking the particular measure I mention, 
t>ur Government, I understand, has advanced it ; but, 
in so doing, is it as a matter of national advantage so 
pronounced that opposition is improper, or is the matter 
one so far open to consideration that light may be wdi- 
comed whencever coming ? 

“ It must be obvious to you that the present pre- 
possession of the public mind in most countries is such 
that the question of war itself, and of questions inci- 
dental to war, are in danger of being misjudged and 
‘ rushed.* One side *only is clamorous. A special 
element of danger in this ffirection is the present British 
Gk>vemment, with its huge heterogeneous majority to 
keep placated. With a Conservative Gk>veinment there 
we might afford to be persistent in our old national 
policy, feeling safe that it would not be accepted, but 
would go over to another conference ; with the present 
you will on military questions be playing with fire. 
But especially to be considered is the popular attitude 
in Germany toward the English-speaking conununities, 
and the effect of the exemption of private property upon 
her ambitions at their expense. Maritime transportation, 
and conunercial movement which is what so-called 
‘ private property ’ really amounts to, is now one of 
her great interests, and is steadily groi/^ng. Great 
Britain, and the British Navy, lie right across Germany’s 
carrying trade with the whole world. Exempt it, and 
you remove the strongest hook in the jaw of Germany 
that the English-speaking people have — a prihcipiu 
gage for peace. 

“'British interests are not American Interests; no. 
But tai^g the constitution of the British Empire and 
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the tr^e interests. of the British Islands, the United 
^tes has certainty of a very hi^th order that the 
British Empire mil stand substantially on the same 
lines of world privileges as omrselves ; that its strength 
will be our strength, and the weakening it injury to us. 
Germany is inevitably ambitious of transmarine develop- 
ment. I don’t grudge it her. As a proof, after the 
Spanish War I refused a suggestion to use my supposed 
influence against her acquisition of the Carolines, etc. ; 
but her ambitions threaten us as well as Great Britain, 
and I cannot but think that final action on the question 
of so-called private property at sea would be better 
deferred, and the question be thrown into the arena of 
discussion, that action when taken may be in full light. 
As yet the public has heard but one side. The instance 
I quoted before to you is in clear point. No doubt our 
Gk)vemment a century ago would have signed away the 
right of commercial blockade, which so helped us in the 
Civfl War. 

** When to Germany are added the unsolved questions 
of the Pacific, it may be said truly that the political 
future is without form and void. Darkness is upon the 
face of the deep. We will have to walk very warily in 
matters affecting future ability to employ national 
force. 

“With much respect, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“A. T. Mahan.” 


The President’s reply suggests a strong existing bias 
in high quarters towards immunity : 

“ White House, Washinotoh, 
December 29. 1904. 

** My beau Captain Mahan, 

** I am interested in your letter and the enclosure, 
and shall take them up with John Hay. You open a 
b^ subject for discussion. There is a strong tendency 
to protect private property and private life on sea and 
land. Of course, the earlier races killed or enslaved 
every private citizen of the hostile nation whom they 
coiild get at, and destroyed or took his property as a 
11 
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matter of coiirse. I shall have to think over the matter 
before I could answer you at all definitely on this 
proposition. 

“ Sincorely yours, 

“ ThEODOKB RoOSEVEXit.*’ 


The matter evidently received authoritative considera- 
tion, for about seventeen months later Mr. Elihu Ro6t, 
then Secretary of State, addressed this important com- 
munication on the subject to the Secretary of tl^ Navy : 


“ Dspabtmbnt of Stats, Washingtok, 
‘‘ May 21, 1906. 

“ The Honorable 

“ The Secretary of the Navy. 


“ Sir, 

** I beg to enclose copy of a comlnunication 
received from Captain A. T. Mahan upon the subject of 
the immunity of private property at sea in time of war, 
for the purpose of calling your especial attention to a 
suggestion made by him that the present policy of the 
United States in regard to that question should be 
made the subject of consideration by the Greneral Board 
of the Navy. 

“ The policy of the United States has long been 
positive and outspoken in its advocacy of immunity. 
Conditions in this world are, however, continually chang- 
ing, and this subject may have an important relation to 
the newly revived subject of general disarmament or 
limitation of armament. It is quite certain that the 
creation of an extensive commercial marine on the 
part of any great commercial country amounts now, in 
effect, to giving hostages for peace, and that the liability 
of private property to seizure in time of war insures a 
strong and powerful class in every commeicial country 
deeply interested in the preservation of peace. 

“ There is undoubtedly a question whether decreasing 
the danger to commerce would not also greatly decrease 
the reasons for peace, and whether the establishment 
of immimity might not result in sacrificing human life 
in order to save merchandise. On the other hand, the 
necessity for protecting a merchant marine is undoubt- 
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e^y im important consideration, leading to the enor- 
mous increase of naval armament now in progress. 

“ In my judgment, the whole subject should receive 
the most carefid re-examination on the part of this 
Government before final instructions are given to our 
del^ates to the second Hague Conference. As a 
fotmdation for such consideration, the views of the 
General Board of the Navy would be of great value, 
and I shall be very much obliged if you will be good 
enough to obtain them. 

** I have the honor to be. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Euhu Root. 

“ Enclosure from Captain A. T. Mahan. 

“ April 20, 1906.” 

** First Endorsement. D. L. 

“ NAW DlirAETMBNT, 

May 23. 1906. 

“ State Department ; Encloses copy of communica- 
tion from Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., upon the 
subject of the immimity of private property at sea in 
time of war ; suggests that this matter be made the subject 
of consideration by the Greneral Board of the Navy. 

“ Respectfully referred to the General Board for con- 
sideration and an expression of views as within requested 
by the Secretary of State. 

“ Truman H. Newberry, 

“ Acting Secretary.*' 

** Second Endorsement 

'* Gbnebal Board, 

** June 20, 1906. 

“ State Department : Encloses copy of communica- 
tion from Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., upon the subject 
of the immunity of private property at sea in time of 
war; suggests that this matter be made the subject 
consideration by the General Board of the Navy. 
-K[L3— May 21, 1906.) 

; “ Respectfully retmmed to the Department, through 
tlbe Bureau of Navigation, accompani^ by a letter (G.B. 
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No. 488) of this date, expressing the vie^ of the Goaerid 
Board in compliance with the request of the Secretary of 
State. 

“ By direction of the General Board,.. 

“ Summer E. W. Kitteixe, 

“ Lieut.-Commander V.S.N.t 
** Secretary Genertd Board.” 

The question was thus submitted for the consideration 
of the General Board of the Navy, of which Admiral 
•George Dewey was President. The Board’s report is 
too lengthy to be reproduced here, but in it they stated : 

** The avowed policy of the United States has hereto- 
fore been in favor of immunity of private property from 
seizure at sea, but of late years this has been advocated 
from moral considerations, and the General Board fears 
that the military or practical considerations have not 
received the attention in framing the United States 
policy which they deserve. 

“ The modem tendency has been to limit more and 
more the acknowledged rights of belligerents, and the 
present necessity is to restrain this tendency within 
reasonable bounds or wars may become so ineffective as 
to lead to long-continued struggles which would be 
directly contrary to the intentions of the humanitarians. 
Captain Mahan clearly points out, in his letter forwarded 
by the Secretary of State, how the fear of capture of sea- 
borne commerce may prevent wars.” 

The following extracts from the Board’s supplementary 
report to the Secretary of the Navy ‘ contains the gist of 
their views and recommendations, in which it will be seen 
they unqualifiedly endorse Mahan in everyi particular : 

“ The relations of the United States with England have 
never been betta than at the present time, and the 
relations between England and Germany are never good, 
so that in the event of war with Germany, it is not at all 

^ RepFoduoed by the courtesy of the Secretary ol the Navy* 
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uslikdy that the United Stat^.-will be able to secure 
the passive friendship of England, ^and probaMy, if 
necessary, a treaty of mutual support and protection 
such as existed between' Japan and England during the 
recent Japanese-Russian War. 

“ Germany will fear our interference with her mer* 
chant marine to some extent in case of a war with the 
United States single-handed, and of course if private 
property at sea is immune in time of war she need not 
fear it at all. But if the United States should secure 
Great Britain as an ally, Germany’s shipping would be 
tied up no matter who Germany might secure as an ally, 
on account of the strategical position of England as 
regards German commerce, and on account of the large 
Navy of Great Britain. 

Should private property at sea be immune in time 
of war, this great advantage would be lost to Great 
Britain, as well as to the 'United States, and the im- 
mense assistance we might expect to receive from 
Great Britain would be tremendously decreased. 

“ Germany is desirous of extending her colonial 
possessions. Especially is it thought that she is desirous 
of obtaining a foothold in the Western Hemisphere, and 
many things indicate that she has her eyes on localities 
in the West Indies, on the shores of the Caribbean, and 
in parts of South America. It is believed in many 
quarters that she is planning to test the Monroe Doctrine 
by the aimexation or by the establishment of a protec- 
torate over a portion of South America, even going to 
the extent of war with the United States when her fleet 
is ready. 

It is asserted on good authority that Great Britain 
does not wish to acquire any additional colonial posses- 
sions. Should it be true that Germany wishes to extend 
hex colonial possessions to the Western Hemisphere, our 
interests are here bound up with those of England, and 
we can reasonably expect passive, if not active, assist- 
an^(» from Great Britain should it become necessary for 
the United States to prevent German acquisition of 
te^tory in this hemispWe. 

V* The w^are of the United States and its immimity 
£rcau entanglements with the other Powers is greatly 
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strengthened by strong ties of friendship and by 
unanimity of action 'with Great Britain. The two great 
English-speaking nations seem destined to exert a great 
influence on the conduct of war when war is ine'vitable. 
Nothing should be agreed to that will lessen that in- 
fluence or, where our interests are in common, to take 
away so potent and influential a factor to prevent or 
shorten a war, as the liability to seizure of enemy’s 
private property at sea in time of war.” 

* 

Those Americans and Englishmen who in the old days 
advocated inununity, did so from the highest motive, 
namely that of humanity. Mahan and his brother- 
strategists were called upon to expose the delusive 
character of the arguments in favour of exempting such 
property from the chance of capture at sea. They 
further demonstrated .the positive danger to the best 
interests of the United States which such immunity 
would entail. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the merits of 
the claims for immunity by the fact that in pressing the 
rights of the individual and enlarging upon the personal 
loss to which he was continually exposed by the possible 
capture of his merchandise, the existence of the safe- 
guard of marine insurance by corporate or govern- 
mental instrumentality was apparently ignored. 
Another factor which was also seemingly, overlooked 
was the influence for peace which is exerted by those 
numerous members of a community who stand to lose 
money by the seizure of their property, whether directly 
as merchants or indirectly as insurers, sljould .war be 
declared.* The practical effect o^ making private 

^ ** Maritime capture, on the other hand, in the words of Mr« Dana, 
* takes no lives, sheds no blood, imperils no households, and deals 
only with the persons and property voluntarily embarked in the 
chances of war for the purposes of gain, and with the protection of 
insurande,’ which by modem ^trading custom is invariably emplo3red 
to protect the owner of property against maritime war risks, and 
which effects an immediate distribution of loss over a wide area. 
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property immune from seizure at sea would be the 
immediate extension of the contraband list to include 
every commodity of direct or indirect value to the 
enemy. This would be essential to the success of the 
operations of the Power or Powers desirovis of establish- 
ing a blockade, which is a recognised and legitimate 
strategy of war. The immunity of innocent neutral 
ships and goods has been closely determined. Paper 
blockades are illegal and the rules regulating blockade 
have been strictly drawn. Mahan with unanswerable 
logic demonstrated that it was in accordance with the 
military policy of the United States to advocate an 
increase in the list of contraband goods, thus limiting 
further the rights of neutrals, and to resist any attempt 
to further limit the rights of blockaders. 

In the collection of articles published in 1907 under 
the title of Some Neglected Aspects of War, Mahan has 
expressed his views on this subject in the chapter on 
Belligerent Merchant Shipping, and has also em- 
bodied in the book an article by the distinguished 
authority Sir Julian Corbett ‘ on The Capture of 
Private Property at Sea. Both articles are highly 
interesting, and shed luminous rays of cold facts on this 

Mild, however, as its operation upon the individual is, maritime 
capture is often an instrument of war of a much more efficient kind 
than requisitioning has ever shown itself to be. In deranging the 
common course of trade, in stopping raw material on its way to be 
manufactured, in arresting the importation of food and exportation 
of the produce of the country, it presses upon everybody sooner or 
later and more or less; and in rendering sailors prisoners of war 
it saps the ofiEensive maritime strength of the weaker belligerent. In 
face of the results that maritime capture has often produced it is idle 
to pretend that it is not among the most formidable of belligerent 
weapons, and in face of obvious facts it is equally idle to deny that 
there is no weapon the use of which causes so little individual misery.” 

Interfiational Law. 

^ Lecturer in History to the Naval War CoUege, and Director of 
Sfistorioal Section, Committee of Imperial Defence. Shares with 
Mahan the distinction of having been awcurded the Chesney Gold 
ICadaL 
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much misunderstood topic. Professor Corbett doses his 
enlightening disquisition with the words at the head of 
this chapter : ** The reason why naval officers urge with 
heart and soul the retention of the old ti^ of capture is 
because they know not how to make war withotd itf nor can 
any man tell them.'' 

The present-day importance of the subject is enhanced 
by the determination of the Allies to remove for ever 
from the seas the menace of imrestricted submarine 
^piracy as practised by Germany in the late war. This 
doubtless is what is implied by the second of President 
Wilson’s points essential to Peace : “ Absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” 

The author of the following breezy exposition of Sea 
Power in the Brooklyn Eagle of November 18, 1918, 
strikingly interprets Mahan’s service to mankind : 

The phrase ‘ freedom of the seas ’ need give us no 
concern. Our Admiral Mahan explained oiur notion of 
the phrase in fifteen volumes. If he is not right, we are 
a long time coming to the point where we dispute him. 
Mahan was a voice crying in the wilderness when he 
exposed the German menace in 1910. Allan Westcott’s 
recently published Mahan on Naval Warfare contains 
that prophetic exposure — from pages 88 to 46 — in 
Mahan’s The Interest of America in International 
Conditions. 

“ The earth is three-fourths sea. Mahan covered a 
subject second only to the stars. And when^he died in 
1914 he had only just started. Men of the sea have 
never tolerated pirates. They tend to honesty as the 
compass needle holds to the pole. They will grant no 
freedom to do wrong. We have been forced by the 
Germans to put billions into ships, and that fact has a 
further bearing on freedom of the seas. Mahan wrote : 

* A broad basis of mercantile maritime interests mid 
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shipping will doubtless conduce to naval efBitaisncy by 
supplying a reserve of material and personnd.’ 

“ Bredsidy what the psychology of Germany did not 
anticipate comes about. Germany has given us more 
seamen than we ever dreamed of ^ving, and the more 
seamen there are, the more honor; the stricter the 
observance of law on the sea. The U>boat has crowded 
the sea with sailors. For one student of Mahan we now 
have a thousand. The Kaiser who told Mahan that he 
had ‘ devoured ’ his book The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History took a meal his mind could not assimilate. 
And neither did we understand Mahan. We foimd his 
books dry and technical, and what happened at Tra- 
falgar did not seem to us of any immediate interest. 
As late as 1916 we were saying that we were not con- 
cerned with the causes of this war, and a little later came 
another Trafalgar at Jutland. The British victory at 
Jutland saved the world. Our loss of Mahan, in 
December 1914 , is comparable to the loss of Kitchener 
to our joint cause. 

“ Yesterday, in aU the Episcopal churches the world 
over, sailors were held in special memory and special 
prayers were said for them. In the sermons the debt of 
mankind to sailors was acknowledged, and it is safe to 
say that in every sermon mention was made of the 
heroes who fought and died for us off Jutland on that 
memorable May 81 , 1916 . None of the low visibility 
clouded the conscience of the fighters, none palsied their 
good, strong arms. 

“ The women of Portsmouth wept and the whole world 
rejoiced. The strategy and technic of Trafalgar are a 
part of our most blessed heritage, for only by knowing 
how to fight and esteeming the worth of the fighting 
sailor can we understand, as all the people who travel 
the sea for a living imderstand, that sea power is vital 
to u progressive nation.” 

13ie, effective blockade of the German ports by the 
Bri^h Fleet, the success of which Mahan did so much to 
saved the wcvld, and thereby he did his country- 
an invaluable service, because but for that success- 
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ftil blockade of the North Sea^ CSennany could have 
landed military forces in America and caused inconceiv- 
able devastation and misery ; moreover, America could 
not have safely sent a soldier, a bale of merchandise, or 
a letter to Europe, nor could she have made her ten 
thousand million dollars war profits, nor have had the 
use of the half-million tons of German shipping which 
the British cruisers bottled up in her ports. Without 
the British Navy, Democracy could not have won the 
war ; without the British Navy, Prussianism would have 
triumphed, and Liberty, as Anglo-Saxons comprehend it, 
would have perished from the face of the earth for 
generations to come. 

Possibly it may be permissible at this opportunity to 
interpose a word about those associated with the enemy 
by ties of blood, some of whom may read these lines. 
In the last analysis, whatever the German people as a 
nation are at heart whatever they have been in the 
past ; whatever they may become in the future ; those 
among them who are humane, generous, upright, and Gk>d- 
fearing — and there must be many such — must recognise 
the one all-comprehensive fact that the atrocious in- 
famies perpetrated by a large and representative section 
of their countrymen — infamies which have robbed the 
Turk of that sinister four-syllabled descriptive adjective 
with which his name has been for centuries associated — 
are responsible for the world’s just condemnation and 
contempt. From this unhappily all Germans must 
suffer for generations to come, however innocent they 
themselves as individuals may have been, and the 
obvious task of all such good folk of Teutonic stock in 
the present and coming generations is to become so re- 
incanmted in thought, word, and deed as to divorce 
themselves and their descendants definitely and for all 
time firom the minutest trace of that inddible stain which 
may be best described by the one word PnurianUm. 

Admiral Sims, the distinguished Commander-in-C3tief 
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of tbe American Naval Forces in European Waters, 
adds to that of the military strategijsts his testimony 
as to the paramount influence of the British Navy. In 
his address to the visiting American journalists he 
said : 

** I would like American papers to pay particular 
attention to the fact that there arc about five thousand 
anti-submarine craft in the ocean to-day, cutting out 
mines, escorting troopships, and making it possible for 
us to go ahead and win this war. The reason they can 
do this is because up in the North Sea somewhere lying 
at anchor is the great British Grand Fleet. They can do 
this work because the British Grand Fleet is so powerful 
that the German High Seas Fleet has to stay at home. 
If a catastrophe should happen to the British Grand 
Fleet there is no power on earth that can save us, for 
then the German High Seas Fleet can come out and 
sweep the seas. The British Grand Fleet is the founda- 
tion stone of the cause of the whole of the Allies.” 

In 1918, when the man in the street was seeking a 
reliable definition of the term “ freedom of the sea,” 
Admiral Sims said : “ So far as history goes, the power 
of Great Britain has permitted practically absolute 
freedom of the seas to everybody, because any vessel 
could go to any British port and carry goods to any 
other port. To me, that looks like perfect freedom of 
the seas.” 

Four years before war broke out. Admiral Mahan' 
warned the British and American peoples of the danger 
of weakening the defensive power of the blockade. In a 
trenchant article on Britain and the World^s Peace 
in the columns of the London Daily Mail he said : 

There is little cause for wonder, then, that Germany 
is, contracting debt in order to strengthen her Navy, 
The wonder is that intelligent men in Great Britain 
s^tdd be found to ignore these facts, and to advocate 
ihununity i^m the inddence of war for sea-borne 
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commerce, under the ddusive definition of ‘private 
property.* ’ ’ (See Appendix. ) 

Admiral Mahan divided honours with Lord Roberts 
in persistent and consistent advocacy of undeniably 
sound national measures which met with determined 
opposition from enlightened quarters. But whereas 
the failure to adopt Lord Roberts’s proposals cost 
England countless lives and untold treasure, the failure 
of Bfahan’s opponents to introduce their suicidal innova-. 
*tion before hostilities opened in 1914 did much to s|^ 
the world. Blockade did more than bullets to win ^ 
war. 

* ^ i 

In the light of the crowning justification of his eontt^-. 
tions as exemplified in the actual experiences of the allr 
momentous contest between right and wrong now glori- 
ously ended in the vindication of the right, it is almost 
pathetic to recall Mr. Andrew White’s difiiculties at tbe 
Hague in reconciling Mahan’s views with those of the 
advocates of presenting the Central Empires with a 
trump card which would have furnished them with the 
means of evading the consequences of the blockade and 
possibly winning the war. The subject is of such 
momentous import that it may be considered permissible 
to here repeat the extract from Mr. White’s autobio- 
graphy reproduced in the chapter on the First Hague 
Conference. 

« 

** Then to the hotel and began work on the draft of a 
report, regarding the whole work of the conference, 
to the State Department. I was especially embarrassed 
by the fact that the wording of it must be suited to the 
scruples of my colleague Captain Mahan. He is a num 
of the highest character and of great ability, whom I 
respect, and greatly like ; but, as an old naval ofScer, 
wedded to the views generally entertained by older 
members of the Naval and Military Service, he has had 
very little, if any, sympathy with the main purposes of 
the conference, and he has not hesitated to declare his 
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disbdief in some of the meastures -which we were especi- 
ally instracted to press. In his books he is on record 
against the immunity of private property at sea, and in 
drawing up our memorial to the conference regarding 
this latter matter, in making my speech with reference 
to it in the conference, and in preparing our report to the 
State Department, I have been embarrassed by this 
fact. It was important to have unanimity, and it could 
not be had, so far as he was concerned, -without toning 
down the whole thing, and, indeed, leaving out much that, 
in my judgment, the documents emanating from us on 
tlio, subject ought to contain. So now, in regard to 
arpiteation, as well as the other measures finally adopted, 
ids feelings must be considered. Still, his views have 
be^ cm excellent tonic ; they have effectively prevented 
any. lapse into sentimentality. When he speaks, the 
nnBcnium fades and this stem, severe, actual world 
apjiears.” 

another side of this engrossing controversy pre- 
sents itself in the consideration of the more than probable 
contingency that had the purposes of the blockade 
been^frustrated by the adoption of the prineiple of im- 
munity of private property at sea, friendly neutrals,* 
including the United States, would have continued to 
pro-yide with the where-withal to prolong, and possibly 
win, the war, those whom the world has learnt by bitter 
experience -to recognise as the enemies of mankind. 
The thought is too hideous to contemplate. Thank 
€rod.the practical knowledge, foresight, and courage of 

^ Should future international law or the League of Nations fail to 
eliminate from the political horizon the so-called ** neutral of the 
past* measures will be necessary to obviate in future any such cruel 
injv^ as that from which the Allies suffered in the late conflicty by 
reason of the wholesale and gigantio abuse of neutral privileges on 
the part of those coimtries contiguous and semi-contiguous to Qennany, 
thn^h the instrumentality of other neutrals who in the first year 
of tJ^ war poured their foodstuffs and merchandise into these countries 
for benefit of the enemy either directly or by means of subtle 
8abii^tution» and would have continued to do so but for the effective 
ooniiheroial blockade maintained by the British Fleet* — C. GL T. 
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Admiral Mahan were instrumental in hdpmg materially 
to avert so appalling a calamity. 

In the last analysis Mahan and his teachings probably 
did more than any other one factor to right the greatest 
wrong in history and to start the joy-bells ringing in 
every Anglo-Saxon heart. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THEN AND NOW 


** A Navy, therefore, whose primary sphere of action is war, is, in 
the last analysis and from the least misleading point of view, a political 
factor of the utmost importance in international affairs, one more 
often deterrent than irritant. 

** It is in that light, according to the conditions of the age and of 
the nation, that it asks and deserves the appreciation of the State, 
and that it should be developed in proportion to the reasonable possi* 
bilities of the political future.” — A. T. Mahan, The Future in Relation 
to American Naval Powers 1805. 

In these days of thousand million dollar naval appropria- 
tions it is hardly possible to conceive of the indifference 
with which the Navy was regarded by the American 
people up to about the time when Mahan first came into 
public notice as an author in 1888 i This date coincides 
with the birth of what was then known as the New Navy, 
which occurred in President Arthur’s administration 
under the vigorous policies of Secretary Hunt and Secre- 
tary Chandler. Mahan’s infiuence was not to be 
actively felt in the United States until some ten years 
after this. 

So great was the difficulty of getting Congress to vote 
for even one battleship of the second class in the early 
days, that the wits of the Navy used to illustrate the 
situation by the story of the old lady who, on being told 
that the honey she was enjoying was from her host’s 
garden, said, “ I think I’ll get a bee for my garden too.” 

The following letter to Mahan from Admiral Stockton 
reflects the views of intdligent naval men of the day : 


** My dear Captain, 

” I have just finished 


' Mabb JBLAxm, Cal., 

‘•Juw 30. 1800. 


reading your book mid 
eaimot re&ain from writing to you to congratulate you 
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upon its value and success. As I had not the good 
. fortune to hear your lectures it was not in any wa^ a 
* twice-told tale ’ to me, and 1 foimd it most interesting 
and valuable. I was at first disposed to doubt the 
advisability of pointing the moral by referring to our 
conditions, our uncertain and erroneous policies, and 
want of strength ; but I finally concluded that, in and 
out of season, it is advisable and even a solemn pro- 
fessional and patriotic duty to call attention to the 
lamentable state of afiairs and the ostrichlike conduct 
of those who legislate for us. 

** With kindest regards to Mrs. Mahan, I am, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Charuss H. Stockton.” 

The Chicago, which Mahan commanded from 1898 to 
1805 and which was at that time considered the most 
powerful ship in the United States Navy, was finished in 
1887, and with two other unarmoured cruisers, the 
Atlanta and the BoHon, constituted at that time the 
Navy’s effective unit of modem warships. Then fol- 
lowed slowly the construction of a few additional ships, 
until in 1890, the year in which The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History appeared, came the dawn of a new era, and 
the first serious step was taken in the direction of building 
a Navy worthy of the United States. This was during 
President Harrison’s administration and was in great 
measure due to the initiative of Secretary Tracy. Soon 
after this Mahan 'may be said to have begun to influence 
professional opinion. The far-reaching stimulus created 
by his unique reception in England, which made the 
name of Mahan a household word in all mfuitime coim- 
tries and greatly enhanced the prestige of the American 
Navy, was further intensified by the lessons learnt in the 
Spanish-American war and brought about a change in 
public sentiment towards the Navy. The naval victories 
at Mapila and Santiago further contributed to influence 
legislators favourably in the direction of navy building. 
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The result was that by 1908, some ten years after the 
earliest date at which the teachings of Mahan’s first sea- 
power books began to take effect in America, the United 
States Navy boasted, in commission and under construc- 
tion, twenty-four first-dass battleships and ten armoured 
cruisers. 

From this time on the growth of the- Battle Fleet was 
steady and continuous, usually two first-class ships 
being added every year. Then came the Great 
War, and the supreme importance of sea power, as 
illustrated by the predominant control exercised by 
the British naval forces, resulted in 1916 in the 
authorisation by Congress of a naval programme 
absolutely without parallel in history. This was further 
supplemented by the provisions of another Act in 
March 1917. 

Political considerations do not yet allow of a detailed 
and comprehensive account of the present and imminent 
strength of the American Navy ; but when peace condi- 
tions are finally established and all restrictions are 
removed, the author anticipates the crowning pleasure 
of offering his readers a recital that will raise a tumult 
of emotion and patriotic pride in every American heart. 
It is, however, permissible to condense into a fairly 
palatable capsule this much of the information which is 
already avaUable abroad. The 1916 Act appropriated 
three hundred million dollars to cover the expenditmres 
of the first year of a three-years programme, which 
included, among a number of other craft, ten battle- 
cruisers and ten battleships. Four of the battleships 
were to be of 82,600 tons, with a speed of 21 knots and 
carrying eight 16-inch guns ; six battleships were to be 
of 40,000 tons with a speed of 25 knots and carrying 
twelve lO-inch guns ; and six battle-cruisers of 84,800 
tons with a speed of 85 knots and carrying ten 14-inch 
guns. The battleships were to cost some $20,000,000 
each, and the battle-cruisers were to be 860 feet in length, 
12 
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200,i^ faotse>power, and cost |^l,Q06;i900 eai^^ The 
Act of March 4, 1017, authorised a furt^ appropnudioii 
of dve hundred million dollars.* More than this cannot 
here be said about the American Navy, except that, as all 
the world knows, the United States now have in com- 
mission a squadron of ships of the Pennsylvania dass, 
each equipped with a dozen 14-inch arguments for 
democracy, and Uncle Sam’s resources for accumulating 
convincing logic of this character are practically inex* 
haustible. The accompanying illustration of the 
'^werful ships of this class gives an idea of their stately 
and graceful lines suggesting those of the destroyer 
type.* 

The destructive power of the modem Dreadnought 
is such that no comparison is possible between the 
strength of the present United States Navy and that of 
Mahan’s day, as represented by a few ships of the 
Chicago class. As regards comparative rank, the 
American Navy in those regrettable days had, inter- 
nationally speaking, no standing ; to-day she is fast 
approaching second place among the great navies of 
the world.* 

An illustration of the comparative sizes of individual 
representative ships of that period and of the present 
day is shown in the accompanying picture of the Chicago 

1 A 16-inch naval gun will accurately throw a projectile weighing 
a ton about fifteen miles. The ships of the Queen Elizdbeth class of 
the British Navy are o’! 27,600 tons, 650 feet in length, carry eight 
15-inoh guns, and steam about twenty-five knots. The battle-cruisers 
of the Lion class are of 26,000 tons, 675 feet in length, carry eight 
18*6-moh guns, and steam about thirty knots. 

* For war purposes the Naval Budget subsequently exceeded 
a thousand million dollars, 

* In Jane’s Fighting Shi/pe^ 1919, it is stated that New Mewieo^ 
Idaho, and Miaaisaippi aie improvements upon Pennaylvania and 
Arieona, which, tc^n all round, represent one of the most successful, 
if not the most successful, of all Dreadnought desigiM up to the present 
t&ne.*’ 

* Wfitt^ before the surrender of the Qerman Fleet. American 
Navy now stands second. 
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and the Tmmyloania photographed together on the 
same sheet. * 

Of ^ Mahan’s innumerable exhortations to his 
countrymen demonstrating the vital necessity of a 
strong Navy, none perhaps had greater potency than 
that in which he defined in the following words that 
policy which is so dear to the heart of every American, 
and is known as the Monroe Doctrine : “ Reduced to its 
barest statement, and stripped of all deductions, natural or 
forced, the Monroe Doctrine, if it were not a mere political 
abstraction., formulated an idea to which in the last resort 
effect could be given only through the instrumentality of a 
Navy:* 

Mahan’s efforts for many years were exerted in the 
direction of awakening public opinion in America to the 
importance of a Navy in keeping with the national 
responsibilities of the United States. Some of his articles 
on the subject are contained in a volume published in 
1897 under the title of The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, Present and Future ; but his writings for thirty 
years contained innumerable lessons, presented as never 
before by human ingenuity, and vividly illustrating the 
imperative demand for a strong and active fleet in the 
national interest and for the security and welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

Although his success imfortunatcly gave rise to 
jealousy in some quarters, there is ample evidence that 
many naval officers of the most thoughtful and efficient 
type thoroughly appreciated his efforts to secure for his 
country a Navy and a Navy Department in every way 
worthy of the United States. This letter fix>m Admiral 
Bowman Hendry McCalla is characteristic of a number 
of similar tributes to Mahan’s invaluable services in this 
all-important direction : 

’’ Dear Captain Mahan, 

“ Ever since your work upon The Influence of 
Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire 
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was published I have anticipated reading, with great 
pleasure and instruction, the work which I ^ew 
you intended to publish eventually, bringing the 
influence of Sea Power up to and including the War 
of 1812 . 

I am just now in the first volume of The Influence 
of Sea Pcnoer upon the War of 1812 , and I feel it to be a 
privilege to have the opportimity to express to you the 
great satisfaction and pleasure with which I am becoming 
familiar with the actual conditions which prevailed in 
both countries prior to the declaration of oiu: last war 
with England. I will not take any of your time beyond 
asking you to accept my congratulations upon the 
wonderful insight you have given to those who are 
interested in naval matters of the enormous influence 
which fleets have exerted upon the rise and fall of 
nations. 

“ If our people, our legislators, and our officers show 
by their efforts in future their appreciation of your 
inspired works, they, will so modify the organisation of 
the Navy Department, the administration of the Navy, 
and method of promotion as to make our Service eqtxal 
to the most efficient among maritime nations. We 
may then feel, I think, that our Navy will have been 
responsible, through your teaehing, in creating a real Fleet, 
which may be expected to be at least equal in efficiency 
to those of other nations. 

“ May I ask you to do me the favor to convey to Mrs. 
Mahan our very great pleasure at the well-deserved and 
immortal reputation which her husband has gained for 
his family and bur Navy ? 

“ Very sincerely, 

“ B. H. McCalla.” 


In practice as in precept he was equally persistent, 
and it is interesting to trace the 'several links in the chain 
of official occurrences which eventually led to the adop- 
tion of a strong naval policy by the United States 
Government. 

When he was ordered to sea in 1898 he warmly recom- 
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mended as his successor in the Presidency of the Naval 
War College his colleague and friend, Captain H. C. 
TaylOT. Mr. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, approved 
of Mahan’s choice and duly appointed Captain Taylor 
President of the College. 

In those days there was no General Board of the Navy, 
and its establishment was primarily due to Mahan’s 
influence with Taylor, who induced the then Secretary 
of the Navy to approve of the plan and also persuaded 
Admiral Dewey to accept the first Presidency of the 
Board. The modem Navy of the United States owes its 
character largely to the expert knowledge of the 
members of the General Board, among whom at that 
time were Rear-Admirals George A. Converse, Charles 
S. Sperry, William Swift, Seaton Schroeder, William T. 
Swinburne, Richard Wainwright, and Captain Sumner 
Kittelle. 

At a hearing before the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives in February 1916, 
Rear-Admiral Cameron McRae Winslow, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, gave the following 
evidence ; 

“ I can give you the history of the General Board, and 
I am inclined to think that I am the only oflicer in the 
Navy who can give to you what produced the General 
Board and its development. Many years ago, when 
Admiral Dewey came home from Manila, he came home 
with very high rank. It was a problem in the Navy 
Department just where Admiral Dewey would fit in. It 
was quite a serious problem. Admiral H. C. Taylor, 
who was probably one of the most far-seeing men that 
we had at the time in the Navy or that we have at the 
present time, was very closely associated with Admiral 
Mahan. They were deep thinkers, and they realised what 
must come if we were to have a Navy. Admiral Taylor 
was very close to the Secretary of the Navy at the time, 
and the Secretary of the Navy had great confidence in 
him. 
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“ In talking this thing over. Admiral Taylor saw that 
there was an opportunity to nudce a start on a different 
organisation in the Navy Department, and he advocated 
the formation of a General Board with Admiral Dewey 
at the head of it, provided it would be satisfactory to 
Admiral Dewey, which it was. I think it wovild have 
been almost impossible to have formed the G^eral 
Board at that time if the situation had not been such as 
it was, because the General Board was bitterly opposed, 
as it was after it was formed. It was boimd to continue 
on with Admiral Dewey at the head, but the Greneral 
Board was not then, nor has it been since, what Admiral 
Taylor hoped would be the final development. What he 
wanted was a General Staff, and that is what I have 
always thought was the best. My opinion, of covirse, 
is not of great consequence, but that was the opinion of 
Admiral Mahan and Admiral Taylor, and it was the 
opinion of everybody who has made a study of how to 
control a great military body, realising that you can 
get higher efficiency and better results by having it con- 
trolled by a General Staff, but we have not gone to that 
extent. The General Board, mind you, is not a General 
Staff, but it has become so important in the Navy 
Department that it would not be done away with, the 
Secretary would not like to do without it, and I doubt 
if any Member of Congress would like to do without the 
General Board.” ' 


Thus Mahan’s influence can be traced through his 
volumes of earnest admonition and throughout the 
various evolutions which eventually produced the 
present American Battle Fleet, and the following letter 
from Admiral Sims, one of America’s foremost naval 
commanders, adds authoritative evidence of Mahan’s 
far-reaching inspiration in the creation of the national 
sentiment which has been so largely responsible for the 

1 In The Navy aa a Fighting Machine Admiral Fiske says that Congress 
has so enlarged the scope of the oiiice of Chief of Navid Operations as 
to make it a Generid Staff. 
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eminent position the United States is rapidly assuming 
in international naval affairs : 

** U.S. Naval Fobobs OpBBATiNa xn Eubopban Waxbbs, 

“ U.S.S* ‘ Mblvillb/ Flaoship. 

30 , Gbosvbnob Qardbbs, 

“ Lokdon, S.W.I., 

“ May 2 , 1918 . 

“ My o£ar Sir, 

“ I am very glad to learn from your letter of 
March 28, 1918, that you are writing a biography of the 
late Admiral Mahan. I think it specially fortunate that 
this is being done at this particular time by an official 
of the British Government, when the British and 
American Navies are so closely associated in this great 
war for Democracy, for in a very real sense the Admiral’s 
life-work very intimately concerns not only Great 
Britain but the United States, and every seaman, every 
statesman, and every citizen of those countries whose 
national policies depend for their realisation upon the 
free and peaceful use of the sea. 

“ Diuring the past twenty years I have been in frequent 
association with many officers of the principal navies 
of the world, and with the statesmen of these nations, 
their leading naval advisers, and their national authori- 
ties in the various branches of naval warfare. Almost 
without exception, these men have referred to the great 
influence of Mahan’s works in making clear the vital 
importance of sea power in safeguarding the sovereignty 
and independence of nations. I know of no other 
similar influence upon governmental policy that is so 
universally acknowledged. 

“ At the time when Admiral Mahan began his writings 
at the United States Naval War College, the art of naval 
warfare was in a state of development corresponding 
approximately to that of land warfare previous to the 
advent of Napoleon. After Waterloo there followed 
a long period of analytical study, which led to the modern 
conceptions of land warfare and of the function of 
armies in the life and development of nations. 

“ Strange to say, the true cause of Napoleon’s down- 
fall — ^the comjjaratively inconspicuous pressure of sea 
power — was overlooked. It is even doubtful whether 
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the navy which ejceited this pressuze d^ly eoinpire> 
hended the vital significance of its influence until Mah^’s 
analytical genius made it clear to all the world. He 
demonstrated also the similar influence of sea power 
upon the outcome of many of the great wars, including 
the American Civil War. 

** The value of his studies was, very naturally, first 
appreciated in Great Britain, the country of all others 
most dependent upon maritime commerce; and all 
naval critics have testified to the influence of these 
.studies in ensuring a renewal of a strong British naval 
policy. 

Similarly the United States was also awakened and 
began building up its Navy, which had fallen to a low ebb. 
Fortunate indeed was this renewal of naval policy — this 
adequate strengthening of our sea forces — as illustrated 
perlwps more strikingly than ever before by the events 
of this great war. 

** We have seen the Navies of the Allies standing 
between Cierman domination and the freedom of the 
world, and we. realise how much Great Britain, the 
United States, and all of humanity owe to the wisdom of 
Mahan — ^the pioneer thinker in demonstrating the vital 
relation between sea power and national life. 

“ His loss is keenly felt in the naval world, and by 
many illustrious men in all countries. Very often have 
I heard sincere regret expressed that he could not have 
lived to witness the most impressive illustration of the 
principles which he so convincingly demonstrated, and 
that we should have been deprived during these critical 
times of the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge of naval 
warfare and his great powers of analytical reasoning. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

‘*Wm. S. Sms. 

“ To Carlisle Taylor, Esq., » 

** British Vice Consul, 

“ New York, U.S.A.” 

Hicidentally the fact that Admiral Sims was horn 
under the British flag, and that his mother was British, 
her ^rents, Mr. and Mrs. Sowden, the Admiral’s grand- 
father and grandmother, being both English, may be 
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$aid to contribute a naval link to the chain of dose 
Anglo-American relations which Mahan was so desirous 
to promote. 

No man understood and appreciated Mahan more 
thoroughly than Theodore Roosevelt, who has left this . 
on record : 

“ In dealing with our naval officers, in working for the 
Navy from within the Navy, Mahan was merely one 
among a number of first-dass men ; and many of these 
first-class men were better than he was in the practical 
handling of the huge and complicated instruments of 
modern war. But in the vitally important task of con- 
vincing the masters of all of us — ^the people as a whole — 
of the importance of a true imderstanding of naval needs, 
Mahan stood alone. There was no one else in his class, 
or anywhere near it.” 

It would be impossible to estimate how large a part 
Mahan played, directly and indirectly, in the creation 
of the great fleet which now upholds the honour and 
dignity of the American people. 



CHAPTER XVII 

¥ 

PEACE VIEWS 

“ The power to control Qermany does not exist in Europe, except 
in the British Navy.” — A. T. Mahak. 

“It is as fallacious and dangerous to rely wholly upon courage, 
devotion, and resources of the people, without practical preparation, 
as it is futile to depend upon isolated position or arbitration to for 
ever protect us from waur.” — ColoneIi James Q.^Haebobd, United 
States Army. 

In the preface to the collection of articles published in 
book form in 1912, under the title of Armaments and 
Arbitration, or the Place of Force in the International 
Relations of States, Mahan explains that : 

“ The first six were planned as a series, intended to 
present the arguments, too frequently ignored, that 
neither Arbitration in a general sense, nor Arbitration 
in the more specific form of judicial decision based 
upon a code of law, can always take the place, either 
practically or beneficially, of the processes and results 
obtained by the free play of natural forces. Of these 
forces national efficiency is a chief element, and arma- 
ment, being the representation of the national strength, 
is the exponent.” 

The chief significance of this statement lies in the 
word always ; Mahan’s view being that while most 
international differences can and should be adjudicated 
by arbitration, there are conditions of political security 
and principles of national honour, determined violation 
of which by another Government can be settled by force 
alone, or at best by the threat of the employment of 
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adequate force. Unhappily reront historical events 
support this view, for it is now evident to all mankind 
that absolutely nothing but force could have prevented 
the plimder of the civilised world by the Central Powers. 

Mahan made it clear that in the arbitration treaties 
into which the United States has entered, the decision 
as to justiciable or non-justiciable issues rests with the 
Government of the day. The lesson he sought to teach 
was, briefly, that nations should be prepared for defence 
according to the reasonable requirements of their respec- 
tive territories. No nation should arm for oflence. 
Neither disarmament nor lack of preparation necessarily 
prevents war ; otherwise the American Civil War would 
not have taken place. There are in history instances of 
wars that have resulted in just and beneficial conclusions 
which would not have been attained had the issues been 
submitted to arbitration on ptirely legal grounds, apart 
from considerations of national honour, and the civil 
and political liberties of the individual. As illustra- 
tions of these he mentions the Spanish-American War 
and the Boer War. He also quotes the Monroe Doctrine 
as a political contention having no support in inter- 
national law. Can anyone picture the United States 
submitting to arbitration a question involving the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine ? 

In an article under .the title Why not Disarm f Mahan 
enlarges on this subject, and summarises his message to 
the people of the United States in these words : 

“ Our Monroe Doctrine imposes a veto upon inter- 
position by non-American States. Arbitration cannot 
uphold the Doctrine because it has no legal status. 
Armament alone can sustain, and to be bloodless it must 
be efficient ‘ that the opposed may beware of thee.’ ” 

Here is a letter, one sentence of which suggests in a 
nutshell the, underlying truth whick, in the absence of an 
international court of arbitration sufficiently powerful 
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to enforce its decrees, made the Spanish* American War 
inevitable : 

“Navy Dxpabtmbirt, Washutoxon, 

“ March 21, 1898. 

“ My dear Captain Mahan, 

“ There is no question that you stand head and 
shoulders above the rest of us ! You have given us just 
the suggestions we want. I am going to show your 
letter to the Secretary first, and then get some members 
of the Board to go over it. 

, “ Personally, I can hardly see how we can avoid inter- 
vening in Cuba if we are to retain our self-respect as a 
nation. 

“ You probably don’t know how much your letter has 
really helped me clearly to formulate certain things which 
1 had only vaguely in mind. I think I have studied your 
books to pretty good purpose. If I can get the Secre- 
tary to enunciate just the policy about promotions 
which you advocate, I am sure it will help us more 
than anything else. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Theodore Roosevelt. 


“ PJS . — There are mines off Fort Monroe, and in the 
fort three modem 10-inch rifles, and a number of good 
mortars. These, with a couple of small harbor torpedo- 
boats, would I think be enough to prevent a raid on 
Hampton Roads by a hostile fleet. 

“ Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., ' 

“ 160, West 86th Street, 

“ New- York.” 


Our self-respect as a nation I What judicial body can 
arbitrate on that ? But might not the cause of the offence 
in most cases be removed by combined Sitemational 
pressure ? • 

1 A future continprency which the League of Nations must take 
into account is reflected in the fact that in the international complica- 
tions arising out oi the SpemiBh-American War^ Britain^ as on similcur 
occasions in days gone by, sided with the United States against the 
prinoipid European Powers. — C. 0. T. 
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Mahan loved his country, and as a strat^st of pro- 
found historical insight he advocated an American 
Navy strong enough to meet successfully all contingencies 
the futiwe might present. Yet he was by nature un- 
doubtedly a man of peace. His views on armament 
and arbitration were based on a knowledge of human 
nature. He felt that a sufficient change in man’s atti- 
tude towards his moral obligations would prevent war. 
He expressed his feelings in these words : 

“ I feel with full intensity of personal conviction that 
when moral motives come to weigh heavier with man- 
kind than material desires, there will be no war, and 
coincidently therewith better provision of reasonable 
bodily necessities to all men.” 

As such a change in human nature unfortunately 
cannot be relied on, Mahan, if he were here, would now 
doubtless agree with the majority of eminent strategists 
throughout the world, that peace can be best assured by 
some sort of agreement under which the Navies of Great 
Britain and the United States would co-operate to close 
the seas instantly to any nations resorting to arms with- 
out having first exhausted every means of a settlement 
by international arbitration. If a League of Nations 
can be organised to ensure this more effectually, all the 
better ; but all Mahan’s teachings demand that America 
and Britain must ultimately stand together as the 
imperative and essential and indispensable foundation 
of any plan for the effective preservation of peace ‘ 
throughout the world in the years to come. 

Some two thousand years ago Marcus Aurelius said : 

** Wouldst thou confer upon any country the clouds 
of war — induce its government to ^arm.” 

Twenty centuries later, in a speech in a.d. 1805, Mahan 
said : 

** In maintiuning the strength of the British Navy, I 

^ la the unromaatio but significant words raw material reposes the 
secret of one of the most potmitial levers for the maintenance of peace. 
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consider, lies one of the best hopes for the peace of the 
world.” 

Twenty-three years after this, on the anniversary of 
the arrival of the first United States warships in British 
waters. Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British naval forces on the Irish coast, concluded 
his address to the American destroyer flotilla with these 
words : 


, ” To command you is an honour, to work with you is 
a pleasiure, to know you is to know the best traits of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.” 

Mahan’s conception of the preservation of universal 
peace was united action on the part of all that is repre- 
sented and implied by the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack on the high-seas, and to that end he con- 
sistently urged adequate naval strength for America as 
well as Britain and enlightenment of the masses in both 
countries to bring about such union, not through the 
instrumentality of statesmen, but as a yielding to 
irresistible popular impulse. 

Mahan did not disguise his feeling of apprehension lest 
in far-off days to come the. subsidence of the military 
spirit in the civilised nations of the West, and the con- 
sequent loss of those lessons of obedience and respect for 
authority and law and order which military training 
imposes upon the youth of each succeeding generation, 
should contribute to pave the way for the development 
of the yellow peril. Although a strong advocate for 
tmiversal peace, he warned posterity that it is not to be 
ensured by the representatives of Westem'civilisation 
dropping their arms, relaxing the tension of their moral 
muscle,' and through ease and material prosperity 
becoming “ fattened cattle fit only for slaughter.” 

“ Whate’er betide,” he adds, “ sea power will play, in 
those days, the lea^ng part which it has in all history, 
and the United States by her geographical position must 
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be one of the fix>ntiers from yrhich, as from a base of 
operations, the sea power of the civilised world will 
energise.” 

As the great exponent of Sea Power, Mahan con- 
tributed more than any other factor to make possible 
the glorious peace which naval strength has done so much 
to win, and which Sea Power will continue to preserve 
as the paramount essential to the welfare and happiness 
of the human race. 



CHAPTER XVin 


TWO ADMIRALS 

“ lUendahip is seldom lasting but between equals, or where the 
superiority on one side is reduced by some equivalent advantage on 
the other.** — D b. Samubi. Johnson. 

Owmo chiefly to his natural reserve, Mahan’s circle of 
intimate friends was small. In From Sail to Steam he 
acknowledged that while he experienced no difficulty 
in entering into civil conversation with a stranger who 
addressed him, he rarely took the first step, preferring 
an introduction. He also admitted to an abhorrence of 
public speaking, and a desire, amounting to a mania, to 
slip unobserved into a back seat wherever he went. In 
view of the proverbial sociability of the Irish race, his 
personal conclusions are of interest. He says : ** But 
I am bound to admit I get both these dispositions from 
my father, whose Irishry was undiluted by foreign ad- 
mixture. I have none of the gregariousness of the 
French or Irish.” 

Such tendencies do not make for a large personal 
acquaintance. Had he been of the pushing, aggressive, 
advertising type, Mahan could no doubt have made him- 
self one of the most widely known Americans of his- day 
and generation. Despite his innate modesty and 
retiring nature, however, he earned for hindblf an exalted 
place among the most eminent, men the United States 
have -so far produced. 

His European experiences apparently had a broadening 
effect, for he writes to his family : 

“ The mixing easily with strangers is sometimes a 
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natural gift, but when it is otherwise, custom soon rubs 
off natural shyness. There are few men naturally more 
retiring than myself, yet this cruise has resulted in 
maki^ me perfectly at ease in all companies and all 
places, except when making a speech, and even that is 
getting easier.” 

One of the distinguished naval officers who best knew 
him and understood him was Vice-Admiral Sir Bouverie 
Clark of the British Navy. Owing to their migratory 
existence, it is inevitable that the friendships of naval 
men should often be kept alive by correspondence. 
That between Bouverie Clark and Mahan was no excep- 
tion to the rule. An outline of the lifelong friendship 
of these two Admirals is contained in a letter from Sir 
Bouverie Clark to the author. Here it is : 

“ I have to thank you for your letter of March 20, 
telling me you have undertaken the task of writing a 
biography of Admiral Mahan, and asking me for a letter 
giving my recollections of him as a friend. This I find 
a little difficulty in doing, as our friendship consisted of 
two phases with a considerable gap between them, 
and during the latter stage was mainly on paper. 

** When 1 first met Mahan in 1884, on the Pacific 
Station, he was in command of the U.S. corvette 
Wa^usett, and I commanded H.M. ship Sappho. We 
met several times at various Chilian and Peruvian ports, 
and after exchanging the usual official visits, we soon 
became very friendly, although, as you say, he was a 
reserved man. During our conversations we foimd 
many subjects of mutual interest, and I was strongly 
attracted towards him, and formed a very high opinion 
of his sound common sense in all matters that we ever 
discussed together, and the longer I knew him the more 
I a4mired him. 

Towards the end of 1884 I returned to England on 
promotion to Captain, and our brief but lasting friend- 
ship came temporarily to an end. - During the next ten 
years I was serving afloat almost continuously. But in 
1895, when his books on ‘ Sea Power ’ were published, I 
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could not refrain from writing to him to tell him with 
what cordial appreciation they had been received in 
naval circles on this side. From that time I continued 
a desultory correspondence with him up to the time of 
his last illness, and I saw him on each of his rare visits 
to this country, if I happened to be in England myself, 
and in 1894 he paid me a short visit at the Royal Naval 
Barracks at Devonport, where I was then in command. 
After that I was appointed ‘ Director of Transports ’ at 
the Admiralty, and during the South African War of 
1899 to 1902 I was in pretty constant correspondence 
with Mahan and gave him a lot of information about the 
Transport work for The Story of the War in South Africa, 
which he was then writing. 

“ I have, I think, copies of all his books ; but that 
book and his lAfe of Nelson I am proud to have ‘ from 
the Author.’ I am afraid this letter will not be of much 
help to you, but it will explain the circumstances of my 
friendship with Mahan. I never kept copies of any of 
my letters to him. 

“ With best wishes for the success of your biography, 
believe me, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Bouveme Claek.” 

Although the Admiral kept no copies of his letters to 
Mahan, he carefully preserved Mahan’s letters to him, 
and their contents, which by his courtesy have been made 
available for the purposes of this book, throw light on 
Mahan’s views on many important subjects. They 
show that Mahan had very decided political views, and 
that he was staunch Republican, being of the opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Democratic Party were 
opposed to the creation of such a Navy as Jie considered 
essential to the safety and welfare of the United States : 

“ Being of the opposite party to the Administration, 
I am less concerned than as a patriot I ought to be ; but 
in truth from the beginning of our nationality, in 1789, 
the Democratic Party has refused the maintenance of a 
Navy such as necessity, and therefore patriotism. 
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demands. I shall not feel secure while they are 
in office.’** 

As regards British politics, his sympathies were on the 
side of the Conservatives and, despite his Irish Catholic 
descent, he was strongly opposed to Home Rule. He 
writes : 

“ I am, and always have been, a convinced anti-Home 
Ruler, and I greatly disadmire the methods by which 
your present Government has reduced Great Britain to 
a single-chamber State. This business of the Lower 
House of the legislature assuming all power to itself for 
five years seems to me despotism like that of the French 
National Convention of 1792, only not tempered, as that 
was, by Revolution.” 

The British alliance with Japan did not appeal to 
him : “ friendly relations, certainly — but no alliance.” 
He had no use whatever for the Turk. He thoroughly 
realised and appreciated the gravity of the menace of Ger- 
many, and in one letter expressed his views in these words : 

‘‘ She has now, what she had not forty years or less 
ago, a huge trade and industrial system resting on the 
sea. Your position and superior navy can throttle it 
in case of trouble. The Dreadnought gave her a chance 
to take a new start, nearly even, to mantain equality on 
the sea. Of course she can’t do it, unless your people 
weaken ; but that she should take the off-chance of your 
so far weakening, through the Socialist element of the 
Labor Party, is not remarkable ; especially in view of 
the very wobbly — as it seems to me — attitude of the 
present Government. I myself think, and have thought 
ever since you struck hands with Japan to the temporary 
ruin of Russia, that your foreign policy has been on the 
wrong track. Germany could not spend so much on her 
Navy, nor ride so high a horse, if Russia were what she 
was.. But your Government made France keep her 

^ The polioy of the present Democratic Administration would seem 
to tend towards the construction of incomparably the strongest 
Navy in the world,” to quote the words of Secretary Dcmiels. 
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hands off, and Germany was only too ^ad to see Russia 
in a scrape from which she must issue weakened*” 

Among Mahan’s many intellectual possesions was the 
priceles gift of common sense, that supreme quality 
which mercifully throws the sunlight of intelligence upon 
the sombre shadows of prejudice and ignorance, and 
when given full play evolves adequate solutions of most 
of the problems of life. It might almost be said to have 
been the key-note of his character. It seems to have 
stood him in good stead throughout his career, and have 
safely steered him through many a rocky shoal. He 
looked facts straight in the face and allowed neither 
sentiment nor inclination to sway him one pin’s point 
from the convictions his mind dictated. Like many 
another faithful Cobdenitc of the present generation, he 
realised that while the principle of free trade is sound, 
the changed conditions of the twentieth century render 
its application impracticable. In his own words : 

“ Although myself theoretically a free trader, I am 
satisfied that the system is impossible to-day. The 
world won’t have it ; and if the world don’t want it, 
it is of no use one nation standing out. I believe you are 
on the road to what Dizzy conceived as Imperial Demo- 
cracy. We are much the same ; and I believe in it as 
inevitable.’? 

His views on Latin-Ameriea are reflected in the follow- 
ing extract ; 

“ The Chilians liave disappointed everyone. L only 
have a compensation. I ventured dour predictions as 
to the result of the Latin-American i^cax>acity for 
governing themselves ; and just as I was about to 
publish the beggars settled down and behaved with 
remarkable decency for some time. However* when the 
book was in print, they broke out again from Guatemala 
down to Buenos Ayres ; and when Chili joined in the 
riot the case was made, for it is always open to say during 
my life, " Why, look at Chili : after thirty years’ quiet the 
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Moc^ too strong/* ete/I am so]^ for them, however; 
such doings are bad for all hands. I don't see any like- 
lihood of my coming your way. A man with a family 
and small means is pretty well anchored, and that is my 
fix. Unless my next ship takes me across, 1 am not 
likely to go.’? 

Here is his frank and friendly comment on the Vene- 
zuelan incident : 

"It is only six months since our President resisted 
firmly — and in my opinion most properly — consider- 
able popular clamor to interfere in your difficulty with 
Nicaragua. I don’t expect you to think him right now, 
but I think you should remember the other fact, and 
make allowance for a dictatorial, self-willed man, unused 
to diplomatic phrasing, expressing himself more strongly 
than he realised, or perhaps even now understands. 
Upon the right or wrong of the particular contention I 
express no opinion, but it seems to me clear that, although 
Great Britain is so great and long-established a Power 
here, it is impossible to say that her interests in the 
questions of this continent can possibly be as vital to her 
as ours to us. I will not believe war possible: if it 
comes, and I am in it, I think I shall have to request the 
Admiralty to hoist on your ships some other flag than 
the British— for, save our own, there is none other on 
which I should be so reluctant to fire.” 

He expressed in this wise his feelings at the time of the 
assassination of President McKinley : 

" The death of our President was sad in its utter use- 
lessness and folly. If the scoundrel had tried, he could 
not better have demonstrated the absurdity as well as 
wickedness of the crimes of which he is one instance. 
McKinley was at the very crown of his career. He 
couljd not have got higher ; success had attended him 
throfighout, and he had fairly reached the end of one 
set qf difficulties. Another was opening before him, but 
as nothing had happened to dim in the least the 
lusti^ of hbs success. He was not only honored, but 
had ;iconqaered a singular affection in the whole com- 
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munity. Life could have brought him no more; the 
murderer simply secured him his safe place in our his- 
tory. As regards the nation, the feeling of security was 
no more affected tlian it would be by the killing of the 
Emperor of Austria. I think there is a ^ncral feeling 
that Roosevelt is even a better man for the immediate 
future.” 

The two Admirals seem to have differed on the Turkish 
question, although there is no evidence of the extent to 
which Mahan’s correspondent was supporting the Turk 
as a measure of political expediency or of the nature of 
that support. Constantinople and the control of the 
Dardanelles, the only gateway to the Mediterranean not 
in the safe custody of Great Britain, arc of vast strategic 
and political importance, no matter in whose possession 
they may be, and this fact has for centuries postponed 
the inevitable doom of the Turk until the Great War 
arrived to settle the question. 

The following letter from Mahan in October 1913 is 
fairly characteristic of his correspondence with Admiral 
Bouverie Clark. The contents of a number of other 
letters arc referred to elsewhere : 

Mabshmisbe, Quooue, Long Island. 

My dear Clark, 

“ Your birthday letter to me made a bull’s-eye 
this time, arriving here on the forenoon of the very day. 
Many thanks for your good wishes and remembrance. 
I am very well for 78, but I certainly lose in a twelve- 
month. I have bathed in the sea all the summer, and 
for both sxuf and swimming still do well enough. I 
also still can ride my bicycle, though neither so fast 
nor so far. It takes indeed over twenty eninutes and 
three or four miles to get my heart working right. In 
this flat country we rarely walk anywhere ; our wheels 
are always at the door for use. 

** My last letter to you must have been from Sicily, 
and probably from Palermo. We left there April 5 
in a very slow Cunarder, the Saxonia, but had a delight- 
ful voyage, if it did take two weeks. After another 
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fortnight in town we came here and have remained 
steadily. In fact, it is our home, as we not only 
have here all our household goods, but have developed 
in the five years very attractive surroundings. Here, 
and here only, we are all satisfied for the summer. We 
have always a blaze of color from the fiowers,* and 
more sunsMne to the square foot and to the week than 
any place we know. 

“ You must not look for sympathy with your pro- 
Turk view from me, nor, I believe, from one American 
in a hundred. The individual Turk I daresay is a very 
decent fellow when his blood is not up, but I should 
suppose it as settled as any historical question can be 
that the Turkish race has no capacity for government, 
except by the sword. Now, the sword is a good thing 
in the background, but to be the only resource in peace 
as in war, and upon non-combatants, is not political 
management. The Balkan peoples have probably 
behaved very badly also, but they have demonstrated 
that they can organise and that they can lick the Turks. 
It is not the fighting quality of the Turk that has fallen, 
but the administrative incapacity of the Government, 
with, probably, a momentary absence of any single able 
man, that left the army, so called, a disorganised mob. 
Turkey is hopeless. Her very return upon Adrianople, 
though the natural thing to do, only mortgages her future 
more deeply. 

“ Sir !IMwin Pears, for forty years resident in Con- 
stantinople, and now President of the European Bar 
there, in an article in the June Contemporary, reaffirmed 
what he had said twelve years before : ‘ Whenever the 
dead weight of Turkish misrule had been removed, the 
young C^istian states have been fairly started on the 
patii of civilisation and satisfy the reasonable expecta- 

^ The author has had the privilege of sharing with the Admirare 
family the enjoyment of the garden at Marshmere, where the scent 
of the sweetbiiar steals through the open windows, with a fragrant 
reminder ** how lovesome a thing is a garden, down pathways of 
delighV* And accentuating the truth of Qumey’s inspired wor^ : 
The kiss of the sun for pardon. 

The song of the birds for mirth — 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than €iny where else on earth.” * 
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tions of the statesmen, etc., who sympathised with 
and aided them in their aspirations for freedom.* Pears 
was bom in 188S, and so is of an age to have imbibed that 
old British feeling of the Crimean War, when, as Lord 
Salisbury said, you backed the wrong horse. 

“ I follow your politics with interest, but I find I can’t 
read as much or as carefully as I did, so that I am less up 
than I could wish. You always have my best wishes for 
your country no less than for yourself. 

“ Always sincerely yours, 

“ A. T. Mahak.” 

The culminating point of the career of Mahan’s dis- 
tinguished friend came in the Boer War, when he was 
appointed Director of Transports. The task was colossal. 
Several hundred thousand troops with equipment and 
war supplies for a peculiarly difficult campaign had to 
be transported six thousand miles by sea, and the lines 
of water communication preserved intact. Those were 
the historic days in which the German Emperor sent his 
interfering message to Kmger and England promptly 
replied by sending out the Flying Squadron under com- 
mand of Admiral Arthur Taylor Dale, to whom the 
author has the honour of being cousin. On hearing of 
the effect of the Flying Squadron, President Kruger is 
reported to have said, “ The little old lady sneezed, and 
the mighty war lord fell on his knees.” Those were 
the days of Victoria the Good. 

In The Story of the War in South Africa, published in 
1900, M ah a n describes the feat of the British Transport 
Service as an incident unprecedented, and in its success 
unsurpassed in military history ; adding* that as a 
triumph of organisation it reflected the utmost credit 
not oifiy upon the Admiralty, but upon the Director of 
Transports, Admiral Bouverie Clark. 

Mahan’s conclusions as expressed in this book, from the 
point of view of the military strategist, are of interest. 
As regards moral and its effect upon the ultimate r^ult 
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of the conflict, he was of opinion that two factors largely 
contributed to influence victory for the British forces. 
One was, that in order to ensure their wonderful mobility, 
the Boers had ever a horse tethered close at hand, on 
which to escape in the event of disaster — ^thus attracting 
their minds towards defence. As opposed to this the 
British officers enjoyed the reputation of being ever in 
the vanguard, willingly and cheerfully laying down their 
lives whenever the supreme sacrifice was in their opinion 
of benefit to the cause or to the welfare of the men under 
their command. This influenced their minds towards 
attack, and, as every strategist knows, attack, not defence, 
is the trump card ; Will Shakespeare’s Once more unto 
the breach ; close the wall up with our English dead.'' 
Mahan contends that the element of stupidity, which has 
been somewhat lavishly attributed to the British oflieer 
in cheaply holding his own life, has a military value, not 
only great but decisive ; and he summarises the situa- 
tion in these memorable words : “ Having been thus 
reproaehed for now two centuries, the question is apt — 
Where has it placed Great Britain among the nations of 
the earth ? " 

Probably “ Bobs ” of Kandahar could have given as 
good an answer to that question os any man. Here 
is a letter of his to Mahan, written from Cape Town, 
Jimuary 28, 1900: 

My deak Captain Mahan, 

“ Please accept my best thanks for your letter of 
the 19th December. It was most kind of you to think 
of writing to me, and I can assure you that your letter 
gave me great pleasure. 

“ As you write, the work here is more arduous by far 
than was at first supposed. We are learning how differ- 
ently war must be conducted nowadays, and how 
impossible it is for positions, held by a determined enemy 
who can use their rifles with effect, to be taken by a 
frontal attack. We have had our lessons, and I trust we 
shall benefit by them. 
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“ The Boers have proved themselves to be no ordinary 
tacticians, and the want of transport, confining us as it 
did to lines of railway, forced us to play into their hands. 
Matters are mending by degrees, and I trust you will 
receive good accounts of our proceedings ere very long. 

“ I hope when next you go to England, I may have 
the great pleasure of being able to welcome you there. 

“ With' kindest regards, 

“ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

“ Robebts.” 

* Perhaps one of the noblest examples of an English 
officer’s contempt for danger when duty calls was given 
by Nelson at Trafalgar, when, in order to encourage the 
crew of the Victory to do their utmost, he courted death 
by insisting upon exposing himself on deck in a uniform 
covered with brilliant orders, so that his brave men 
might instantly recognise him and derive inspiration 
from his presence among them in the very thick of the 
fight. His precious life paid forefeit ; but, would 
England have won at Trafalgar had Nelson remained 
out of sight ? ‘ 

At the end of the Boer War Mahan writes ; 

“ Your war bill is immense ; but the real question 
is whether, as an investment, you will be repaid by a 
renewed South Africa and by the increased weight of 
the Empire in the councils of the world. I think you 
will, Bnd if so, while I could wish your bargain had been 
cheaper, it is a good one none the less. All this talk 
about the costliness of war is nonsense, except where one 
pays too dearly for the result, or where the result is 
worthless. Such a bargain is bad in any line of life. A 
railway run through a region that won’t pay one per 
cent, on the investment is as bad a bargain as a resultless 
war. Of course it is a pity results can’t be had without 

^ The query opens the flood-gates of historioal speculation, and 
suggests another absorbing mental exercise, the contemplation of 
what might have been the history of England had Queen Eliss^beth 
meuried, «nd peopled the throne with Tudor stock, to the elimination 
of the Stuarts and the unstaging of the Cromwellian drama. 
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killing people and upsetting trade ; but one has only to 
say Kruger, and realise that some bad things cannot be 
settled except by fighting. 

“ Now as to Buller, of whom you speak, I don’t know 
if I ever said my say to you, but he seems to me the 
most colossal failure of your war. I met him several 
times in 1894, and was much impressed by him. Never 
so astounded as by his actions; not only by what 
seemed to me mistakes in generalship, but also by a 
certain seeming indecision — notably in his dealing with 
Warren. As regards popularity with his own command, 
we had singular evidence of the same sort in our civil 
war in McClellan ; a man of the highest repute before ; 
who proved a most signal failure, but whose men always 
swore by him, and probably still do. Like Buller, he 
too was a man of exceptional personal gallantry.” 

Admiral Bouverie Clark evidently reeeived a copy of 
The Story of the War in South Africa from the author, and 
his letter of thanks brought the following response from 
Mahan : 

“ It was a very small matter to send you an advanced 
copy of the Boer War, after your invaluable help in 
giving me data for one of the most interesting — to me — 
and useful chapters in it. I wanted to lay it on you a 
little thicker than I did, for I know well enough that the 
smoother and more efficiently a machine runs, the less 
credit does the driver get with the outside world. But 
I was afraid my intention, by being too obvious, might 
defeat itself ; and I trusted that the unqualified praise 
I gave to the work itself, and coupling your name immedi- 
ately with it as the person most directly responsible, 
would get you your dues with thinking men.” 

Their cordial relations continued until the end, and 
when Mahan “ reached port after stormie seas ” and 
went to live in the Garden of Forgiveness, his old friend 
sent this tribute to his memory : 

“ It has always been a source of pride to me to be 
able to say I had the friendship of so distinguished a 



CHAPTER XIX 

AS STATESMAN 

** Tho seoret of Mahan’s success was the breadth of view of the 
^ writer. One felt, in regarding his calm and often stately periods, 
that he was regarding history from a pinnacle whence nothing petty 
was visible, that he addressed his fellow-men of all nations, and that 
his judgment in matters where bias might have been looked for was 
serenely impartial. The books bore the impress of statesmanship in 
the highest meaning of the word.’* — Sydenham. 

In the popular acceptation of the word Mahan was not 
a statesman. He held no political portfolio, nor did he 
influence public opinion through the statesman’s 
customary medium o{ oratory. But in a very practical 
sense he was a statesman of a high order, because he had 
the rare gift of foresight and the ability to make known 
to the world at large, in language all could understand, 
the supreme importance of adequate naval and mari- 
time strength as a guarantee of national security. 
Moreover, he warned civilisation of its need for self- 
preservation against an existing but unacknowledged 
source of deadly peril. 

Of his innumei^a'hle pronouncements conveying sueh 
warnings the following from an article he contributed to 
the Daily Mail of October 81, 1910,i is characteristic.: 

“ These things are not said to incite strife, for indeed 
they axe not new, even if ignored. I would now,' as I 
hoped ten yeaia ago, that things had taken a different 
turn. .But as they are, it is in the interests of peace to 
point out that no force in Europe can so act as a deter- 
rent from war, induced by the possible ambitious or 
otherwise inevitable tendencies of Middle Europe as can 

^ R^roduoed in the Appendix by courtesy of the Editor of the 
Daily Mail. 
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the Navy of Great Britain. The dividing line cleft 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente is 
too plain to be ignored. It has been emphasised at 
Algeciras, in Crete, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in other 
incidents less conspicuous but equally known. Under 
such circumstances the one salvation from war is readi- 
ness for war, based upon a clear appreciation of what 
can best be done and what should most be feared.” 

The pages of The Interest of America in International 
Conditions arc full of timely warning to all but the 
intellectually blind, and some of the technicalities and 
dangers of the international situation are enlarged upon 
in the articles published under the title of Some Neglected 
Aspects of War. An intimate glimpse into Mahan’s 
vision as a statesman may be had by a perusal of his 
masterly analysis of the strategic features of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea written in 1897. It 
might be safely contended that probably no other man 
living could have written that article. In it Mahan 
demonstrates the future military significance of the 
waters known as the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and their ultimate commercial importance 
resulting from the development of the United States and 
the inevitable completion of a canal through the Isthmus. 
He first outlines the political and strategic history of the 
Mediterranean, and then with the aidof an excellentmap — 
herein reproduced — he illustrates the eventual prominence 
of the trade routes converging upon the Isthmus, 
and the relative strategic values of Cuba, Jamaica, the 
Windward Passage, Santa Lucia, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, Santo Domingo, the mouth of the Mississippi, 
Pensewola, the Strait of Florida, the Yucatan Channel, 
the Mona and Anegada Passages, and other points of 
milita^ interest within the sphere of sea power, of which 
he asserts the Caribbean is pre-eminently the domain. 
He holds that Cuba, largely on account of her size, enjoys 
the preponderant strategic position of the Caribbeeuti, 



mtii JjEunaica a good second^ and that “ a su{>mor navy 
rating on Santiago de (hiba or Jamaica : ^idd very 
seriously incommode all access of the United States' to 
the Caribbean mainland, and especUdly to the Isthmus.” 
In the following words Mahan comments upon the 
dramatic history of Jamaica : 

** When one recalls that it passed into the hands 
of Great Britain in the days of Cromwell by accidental 
conquest, the expedition having been intended primarily 
against Santo Domingo ; that in the two centuries and 
a half which have since intervened it has played no part 
adequate to its advantages, such as now looms before it ; 
that, by all the probabilities, it should have been recon- 
quered and retained by Spain in the war of the American 
Revolution ; and when, again, it is recalled that a like 
accident and a like subsequent uncertainty attended 
the conquest and retention of the decisive Mediterranean 
positions of Gibraltar and Malta, one marvels whether 
incidents so widely, separated in time and place, all 
tending towards one end — ^the maritime predominance 
of Great Britain — can be accidents, or are simply the 
exhibition of a Personal Will, acting through all time, 
with purpose deliberate and consecutive, to ends not 
yet discerned.” 

Mahan's summary of the military situation is to the 
effect that the islands of Cuba and Jamaica arc the real 
rivals for control of the Caribbean and of the Gulf of 
Mexico ; that the strategic centre of interest for both 
is to be found in the Windward Passage, and that a 
mobile force capable of keeping the Windward Passage 
open throughout hostilities would be necessary in order 
to render Jamaica strategically equal or superior to 
Cuba. 

In ^ Lessons of -tiie War with Spain he draws special 
attention to the strategic importance of Puerto i^co : 

“ “H® military importance of Puerto Rico should never 
be lost sight of by us as long as we have any responsi- 
bUity, direct or indirect, for the safety or independence 
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of Cuba. Puerto Rico, coxi^ered militarily, is to Cuba, 
to the future Isthmian Canal and to our Pad&c coast, 
what Malta is, or may be, to Eg3^t and the beyond ; and 
there is for us the like necessity to hold and strengthen 
the one, that there is for Great Britain to hold the other 
for the security of her position in’ Egypt, for the use of 
the Suez Canal and for the control of the route to India. 
It would be extremely difficult for a European state to 
sustain operations in the Eastern Mediterranean with a 
British fleet at Malta. Similarly it would be very 
difficult for a transatlantic State to maintain operations 
in the Western Caribbean with a United States fleet 
based upon Puerto Rico and the adjacent islands. The 
same reasons prompted Bonaparte to seize Malta in his 
expedition against Egypt and India in 1798. In his 
masterly eyes, as in those of Nelson, it was essential 
to the communications between France, Egypt, and India. 
His scheme failed, not because Malta was less than 
invaluable, but for want of adequate naval strength, 
without which no maritime position possesses value.” 

There is a wealth of significance in this brief note from 
the man whom many consider the greatest American of 
modem times : 

“ White House, Washikoton, 

“ November 21, 1904, 

” My hear Captain Mahan, .j,-. 

“ Your letter pleases me greatly. I thanlc you 

for it. 

, “ I wish you could get. on here. There are so many 
things I should like to speak to you about. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Tiieouore Roosevelt.” 

vMr. Roosevelt held the opinion that Mahan was the 
only great naval writer who possessed in international 
matters mind of a statesman of the first class. 
Haply Mr. Roosevelt realised the extent of Mahan’s 
admiration fgge him. In one of. his letters to his friend 
Sir Bouverie Clark in lOOfl Mahan said : 

” Your letter spoke of the President’s spelling reform. 
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then 1 suppose a new thing. To-day’s paper announces 
that the Lower House has passed a resolution contrary to 
it, and the President has ‘ come down.’ With his usual 
luck, I suppose this will increase his popularity ; it will 
probably take immensely, ‘ bowing to the will of the 
people, as expressed by their representatives.’ He 
deserves it, however ; he is a thoroughly good fellow all 
round ; honest and immensely shrewd. Better judges 
than I say he is one of the most sagacious ’ politicians ’ 
in the country ; but from beginning to end Ids strength 
with the people has been his downright courage, to 
which they are little used in public men.” 

As with other authors, certain portions of Mahan’s 
writings specially commended themselves to the critics. 
The Aihenceum had this to say of three chapters of The 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire : 

We have little ‘hesitation in saying that the two 
chapters examining the war against commerce before and 
after the issue of the Berlin Decree of 1806 and the last 
chapter summing up ‘ The Function of Sea Power and 
the Policy of Great Britain in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars’ rank beside the most profound his- 
torical work of the century. We do not know when- 
ever before has the true aspect of the ‘ noiseless pressure ’ * 
been fully revealed. The remarkable character of these 
chapters is exhibited in their statesmanlike grasp of all 
controlling circumstances and the lucidity with which 
the conclusions are set out.” 

In the following letter Mr. John Hay, one of the most 
capable diplomats that have ever represented Uncle 
Sam, thanked Mahan for an expression of apprecia- 

i The battles of naval warfare are few comparecl with those on 
land ; it is the unremitting daily silent pressure of naved foree> when 
it has attained command of the sea against an opponent — ^the con- 
tinuous blocking of communication — which has made sea power so 
decisive an element in the history of the world.*’ — A. T* Mahan. 
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tion of the great work he was doing as Secretary of 
State : 

“ Washinoton, D.C., 

“ November 23, 1904-. 

“ My DEAit Captain Mahan, 

“ I have received your letter of the 20th of 
November, and I am greatly obliged to you for your kind 
references to our work in the State Department. I 
receive so many compliments which I know I do not 
deserve, from people who have no capacity for judging, 
that when I occasionally get a generous word of support 
from the highest possible authority, like yourself, I am 
extremely grateful for it, and liegin to doubt my own 
distrust. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ John Hay.” 

The following correspondence tells its own story : 

*‘SA3i?soir Low, Mabstoh A Compamx, 

“ London, E.C., 

“ January 0, 1893. 

‘‘ To Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N.^ 

” President, 

“ United States Naval War College. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ We have the honour to be the English publishers 
of your invaluable and, to an Englishman, enchanting 
books on the Influence of Sea Power. I have read your 
books from cover to cover with the keenest interest, and 
I read them as one who has almost from childhood recog- 
nised that only by sea power can we hope to exist as a 
powerful nation. . . . 

” My object in writing this letter — and I hope you 
wfll pardon my presumption in doing so — is to ask you 
if y6u would object to give me for publication very 
briefly your opinion on these points : 

“ 1. Would the making of a submarine tunnel 
between England and loanee, apart from com- 
mercial considerations, be a wise or an unwise 
policy ? 

” 2. Would such a tunnel be a danger to our sea 
power ? 

14 
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“ Your opinion and authority would have immense 
weight, and if I venture to ask for it, it is in the name 
of those dead British naval heroes the importance of 
whose devoted services to their country and to the world 
has never before been so brilliantly stated and abundantly 
proved as in your own writings. 

“I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ R. B. Mabston, 

“ Director, S. L. M. & Co., Ltd** 


Th^ tenor of Mahan’s reply is contained in these words : 

“ Such a tunnel would be a bridge between France 
and Great Britain. . . . Historically, every bridge is 
an element of danger. ... It may safely ^ predicted 
that once built it will not be destroyed, but that through- 
out any war reliance will be placed upon its defences. 
History teaches us again and again the dangers of sur- 
prise — ^the dangers cj over-confidence. You will have 
continually in your midst an open gap, absorbing a large 
part of your available force for its protection. As to the 
effect upon the sea power of Great Britain, it is obvious 
that your Navy, were it tenfold its present strength, can 
neither protect the tunnel nor remedy the evils incurred 
by its passing into the hands of an enemy. ... It is 
an odd kind of thing — making one lay down the pen 
and muse — ^to think of an open passage to Great Britain 
in the hands of a foe, and British ships, like toothless 
dogs, prowling vainly round the shores of the island.” 

Mahan did national service by acting as the confiden- 
tial adviser of leading statesmen of the day. The time 
is not yet ripe for the publication of all t])e documents 
found among his effects, but some idea of the national 
importance of his activities in this direction may be 
gained by reading between the lines of the following 
portions of his correspondence with Senator Lodge, who 
has kipdly consented to their publication, adding on his 
own behalf that he is glad to do anything to testify to 
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his friendship for Admiral Mahan and his admiration for 
his great abilities : 


“ 4S W. 35th St., 

**Jan%iary 6, 1912, 

“ Mv DEAR Mr. Lodge, 

“ I am sensible that there is some incongruity 
in a man of my slight equipment and practice of affairs 
making a suggestion to one of your long antecedents 
concerning a provision of the pending treaties ; but the 
following argument has had such weight in my mind that 
I venture to submit it. 

“ 1. By the universal custom of nations it has been, 
and still is, lawful and proper for nations to acquire or 
transfer territory, by war, by purehase, by exehange. 
So invariable has this rule l^n, that I presume it might 
claim the standing of a * principle of law,’ as cited in 
Article 1 of the treaties. We acquired the Philippines 
by purchase. Porto Rico as the result of war. Ger- 
many has just acquired a huge African territory by 
transfer from France. 

“ 2. Up to 1823 this principle of law applied in 
America, as well as in other quarters of the world. 
Actually, in 1809 and 1810, for instance. Great Britain 
acquired Martinique and Guadeloupe from France by 
conquest and returned them in 1814. Since 1828, and 
at present, the United States by the Monroe Doctrine 
opposes and forbids such transfers, under threat of 
opposition by us ; but how can this policy of a single 
nation affect a principle of the law of nations, when a 
case involving such a principle is brought before any 
tribunal ? whether the tribunal be one of ultimate 
arbitration or intermediary, such as the proposed Joint 
High Commission. How can such a tribunal hold that 
the question of transfer of territory, everywhere recog- 
nised and practised, is not ‘ justiciable ’ by the applica- 
tion of principles of law, ‘ when such law exists in the 
shape of established practice and custom everywhere 
except in the American hemisphere, and there only 
because of the pronouncement of* a single state, unsup- 
ported either by general assent or by treaty ? 

“ 8. I am told that a matter of government policy 
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is ipso facto * not justiciable.* If that means that a 
State 'will not submit to arbitration a matter it considers 
one of vital policy, I agree ; but it appears to me that 
such an assertion merely ]^gs the question. Such a 
Stafe refuses, not because there is no la'w to govern a 
tribunal in the case, but because its vital interests are in 
its mind above law. That is a tenable position, and one 
on which all States act : an attribute of sovereignty 
recognised by all. But this does not deprive the existing 
law of its validity, nor make the matter one that is not 
* justiciable by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law.’ On the 
contrary, the matter remains one that is so justiciable, 
because there is an applicable law, until by some change 
of law, either by general consent or by specific treaty, 
it is removed from that category of questions. 

“ 4. It appears to me that there is prevalent a mental 
confusion between a question being non-justiciablc 
because a State as a matter of policy will not submit it 
to arbitration, and. its being non-justiciable because 
there is no law that applies to the case. The only recon- 
ciling factor that I can see is the general acceptance, as 
of a fundamental principle, that when a State defines 
a national determination as a national policy, that policy 
merely ceases to be justiciable by law, however long the 
applicable law may have existed. 

“ 6. This is substantially what Italy has lately done 
— very rightly in my judgment — and other States have 
silently accepted. Such tacit acceptance is a step toward 
the full acceptance of the principle just stfited ; but it 
overtinms in so far most of the labored procedme of the 
Hague Conference, by lea'ving each State the final judge 
in its own case, unlwund even by specific agreements, 
still less by * principles of law.* That a State is such 
final judge has been an axiom ever since f first studied 
international law; qualified possibly by treaty obliga- 
tions, when such exist, but not by the mere consensus 
which we call international law. 

“ 0. I cannot but think the pending treaties fatally 
vitiated by a confusion of thought which defines 
‘ justiciable* as ‘ cai>able of settlement by principles of 
law,* yet apparently assumes that any principle of law 
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disappears before a national pronouncement. What 
then is law ? 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ A. T. Mahan. 

“ Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

“ U.S. Senator.” 

Extracts from Senator Lodge’s correspondence with 
Mahan : 

“ January 0 , 1012 . 

“ I have your letters with the enclosures, which I have 
read with great interest. The one about the treaties 
with Germany is unanswerable, and is put with great 
force and clearness. I have not seen that precise point 
put yet, but it is a very telling one, and could be used by 
those opposed to the treaties, if they chose to use it, with 
great effect. Your letter to me is also equally strong. 
I am afraid, however, that you are correct in your judg- 
ment that it would not do for you in your position as an 
executive officer of the Government to publish it, but 
if I am forced to discuss thei' treaties in public, which I 
do not want to do, I shall be glad to use the points you 
make. It can only harm our foreign relations to have a 
great public debate in the Senate upon these treaties. 
Foreign relations ought never to be dealt with in that 
way, but if the President insists that the treaties must 
be passed unamended and without a resolution covering 
the point of governmental policy, like Mr. Root’s, and 
the right to pass upon the arbitrability of all questions 
after the decision of the International Commission of 
Inquiry, such as I have prepared, we shall have this 
protracted debate. There is a great dissatisfaction in 
the Senate with the treaties. I know of scarcely any 
Senators who are heartily in favor of them as they 
stand, even those who are anxious to support the 
Adininistration. I am very much troubled about them, 
and how it will work out I really cannot tell.” 

“ AprU 9, 1912 . 

” I have read the published IHter which you sent 
me with the greatest possible interest, and am much 
obliged for it. It gives me a number of new points. 
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admirably stated, ‘which I very much want when X come 
to discuss the battleships in the Senate. I am also 
glad to have the suggestion in your letter. I shall 
rob you in a perfectly conscienceless way, and use ail 
your suggestions freely for the benefit of my speech. 
I think we shall put the two ships on in the Senate, for, 
so far as I can judge, the Senate is friendly to them. 
I hope the House -will accept them. I knew that the 
House would be glad to vote them, being held back only 
by the party caucus.’’ 


"July 6 , 1 » 12 . 

“ You have probably seen that we passed the Naval 
Bill yesterday, and carried two battleships by a vote of 
48 to 12, nearly four to one. We decided that as we 
were sure to carry them it was not worth while to have 
any debate, but that, on the contrary, it was important 
to get the Bill through as soon as possible.” 

"JiUy 10 , 1913 , 

“ It is hardly necessary to say that I am in full accord 
with you, and I also agree that we are faced with a very 
difficult situation in regard to Japan, and I am sorry to 
say that I do not think the present Administration ap- 
pears to realise it. I cannot make out what they are 
doing, for I am not in their confidence, but there seems 
to be a feebleness in the way in which they are handling 
it which makes me very anxious. The fact is that the 
Japanese are demanding what no nation can demand of 
another unless that other is subject and tributary. We 
have no right to force our people upon Japan or to compel 
them to pass land laws which 'will allow our people to 
buy their lands, and they cannot do it to us. But they 
are new in the family of nations, and they <}o not, appar- 
ently, understand this. I am very glad that you •wrote 
the letter, which is a most valuable and important one.” 

Although by nature imusually reserved and unassum- 
ing, Mahan was quite capable of holding his own in any 
company when occasion demanded. In The Neva 
.Americem Navy Mr. Long records that on one occasion 
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be demolished the Secretary of War, General Russell 
Alger, in front of President McKinley : 

“ I remember rather a pretty scrimmage between him 
and Captain Mahan in the White House when President 
McKinley was present. The Navy had been helpful in 
connection with the Army transports and in landing 
troops, and especially efficient in destroying the Spanish 
fleet. The Secretary of War was complaining because we 
did not take the risk of blowing up our ships by going 
over the mines at Santiago Harbor and capturing also 
the city, which the Army was undertaking to capture, 
though the Navy was bound to help, of course, all it 
could. Mahan at last sailed into him, telling him that he 
didn’t know anything about the use or purpose of the 
Navy, which rather amused the President, who always 
liked a little badinage. The Seeretary of War, with 
his usual good-nature, took the matter in good {mrt.” 


The matter in some of his essays contained in the 
volume published as The Interest of America in Sea 
Power Present and Future brought upon him the dis- 
approval of his friend and admirer G. S. Clarke, now 
Lord Sydenham. In Mahan's Counsels to the United 
StateSf which appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
Clarke regretfully complained : 

** Tn magazine articles dealing with questions of the 
day, descending from the general to the particular and 
dhredted to a limited and special purpose, it would not 
be just to expect the same lofty standard. Nevertheless, 
while m aking full allowance for the change of condi- 
tionsj I have read this volume of collected essays with 
disappointment. Only here and there is it possible to 
trace the hand of the author of The Influence of Sea Power 
on History, No great nation ever needed guidance more 
than does the United States to-day, the strong guidance 
exf a master mind, fearlessly offer^, in language which 
could not be misunderstood. No one is so well qualified 
aa Ck^ptain Mahan to render this service to his country ; 
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but the needed guidance is not forthcoming, for the 
statesmanship is too frequently wanting.” 


He then proceeds to quote chapter and verse, and to 
other grounds for criticism he further adds these : 

” Our press, in its usual superior manner, is wont to 
lecture the United States in common with all other 
Powers ; but of animosity or of positive dislike there 
were no traces during the period of tension produced by 
. President Cleveland’s message. . . . Absurd as it may 
seem, there were large numbers of Americans who 
honestly believed that they were supporting an en- 
lightened Republic — that of Venezuela 1 — against a 
benighted despotism. It did not occur to them that 
Venezuela is a Republic only in name, and that they 
were upholding barbarism against civilisation — gross 
corruption against pure government. The naive smr- 
prise and delight of the ‘ boy journalist ’ who recently 
paid us a visit tells a tale. Nothing was as his school- 
iKJoks had led him to expect. ... In the Venezuela 
dispute the United States lost, as Captain Mahan 
admits, and rightly lost the sympathy of the civilised 
world. Why did he not fearlessly expound to his 
countrymen the cause of this general revulsion of sen- 
timent ? ... If then the United States, as sooner or 
later they must, accept the obligations and the responsi- 
bilities of a great nation, I believe that the movement 
will be of happy augury to the progress of the world. But 
the new policy, the policy of ‘ looking outwards,’ will 
demand radical administrative changes, the abandon- 
ment of some cherished insular ideas, and the modifica- 
tion of a constitution eminently unfitted to meet the 
requirements of expansion across the seas. It is not a 
question only of a navy, of coast fortifications, of pre- 
parations for war, but of leading the people of the United 
States to forgo their habitual concentration upon their 
internal affairs and to seek to play a worthy part in 
moulding the destinies of mankind. Thus arises the 
vital need qf statesmanlike guidance and of fearless 
■speakiftg, .and it is because I have failed to find such 
guidance so expressed in these essays that 1 venture 
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to criticise the master to whose brilliant teaching Great 
Britain is eternally indebted.” 

There are letters the character of which is essentially 
that of a communication from one statesman to another : 
here is one : 


"June S, 1911. 

“ Dear Captain Mahan, 

” A couple of days ago Mrs. Roosevelt showed 
me with triumph your letter to the Times, which I need 
hardly say I greatly appreciate ; and immediately after* 
wards 1 picked up the Century and read your admirable 
piece on the Panama Canal. 

** I do wish our authorities would consult you before 
committing themselves to foolish propositions, which 
it would be dishonourable either to carry out or to refuse 
to carry out, when once they had been made into solemn 
agreements. Any man who knows you knows that you 
are incapable of advocating national wrongdoing just as 
you are incapable of advocating individusd wrongdoing. 
But it is not virtue — it is mere weakness of the kind that 
ultimately leads to wickedness — to refuse to look facts 
in the face, and to take a position which implies the 
abandonment of national self-respect. 

“ With Great Britain, I firmly believe, no difiiciilty 
can arise which we cannot solve by arbitration. But if 
Great Britain claimed as regards us what not many 
years ago the British Goverament claimed as regard 
their own South African possessions, that is, the right 
to permit an unlimited coolie emigration to the United 
States, this country would not arbitrate the question, 
and would no more admit the coolies than South Africa 
and Australia and British Columbia would do so. I had 
to f efuse point blank to arbitrate the Alaskan boundary 
matter, and we got a settlement of that case only because 
I was forced to explain that if the Commission could not 
agtee, I would have no alternative but myself to reduce 
to possession the disputed territory. The settlement 
of A1«i>lrf>.Ti botmdary settled the last serious trouble 
b^bHeen the British Empire and ourselves, as everything 
ei^ could be arbitrated ; but neither England nor the 
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United States should i^^ree to do something that they 
could not live up to. 

“ If we repeated with an English vessel the experi- 
ment Captain Wilkes tried in ’61, England would not 
arbitrate the matter ; she would say that we had to do 
as we did in ’61, that is, express regret and imdo the 
wrong we had done ; and England would be quite right 
in taking such a position. I feel very differently toward 
England from the way I feel toward Germany, but surely 
we must consider before making a treaty whether we 
could then refuse to make such a treaty with Germany. 
I do not believe this nation is prepared to arbitrate sueh 
questions as to whether it shall fortify the canal, as to 
whether it shall retain Hawaii, nor yet to arbitrate the 
Monroe Doctrine nor the right to exclude immigrants if 
it thinks wise to do so. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Tiieodork Roosevelt.” 

“ Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 

” 160, West 86th Street, 

“ New York.” 

The following extracts from a letter to a friend in 
1909 reflect Mahan’s views on the subject of Germany 
and the Monroe Doctrine : 

“ The Naval Appropriation Bill reached me to-day, 
and I am much indebted for it. My chief purpose in 
asking was, that if both Houses have passed the Senate 
clause, recommending the division of the Battleship Fleet 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, I felt it would 
be time for naval officers to speak out for the enlighten- 
ment of the people and the folly of Congress in dealing 
with such matters. As you know, the remonstrance of 
the * one man,’ ^ the President, with th^ House Com- 
mittee helped largely to prevent this suicidal recom- 
mendation. 

” Owing to the refusal of Congress to give the four 
new ships recommended by the ‘ one man,’ the German 
Navy will in 1912 — in three years — have a stronger 
battle fleet in A.B.G. ships than we. What then shall 

1 Theodore Roosevelt. 
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wc say, upon what shall we rely, if she, on occasion 
arising, defy us in the Monroe Doctrine ? How do we 
propose to keep that national idol on its feet without 
a superior Navy ? 

“ It may be said that in any event the British Navy 
is far. superior to ours ; indeed, to a degree that no one 
proposes to overtake : granted, for it is true. The 
reply is that Great Britain is already overloaded with 
colonial possessions ; her present problem being how to 
bring into a more solid framework of mutual support 
those she now has, not to aequire more American terri- 
tory, which is the gist of that to which the Monroe 
Doctrine opposes itself. The exposure of Canada, in 
case of war with the United States, would at once bring 
to an aeute state the question of the future political 
relations of that Dominion. Besides, we have now a 
long history of discussion with Great Britain, in which 
the Monroe Doctrine has been the avowed, or the latent, 
motive ; and it is assured that that country has no 
reason now, and no disposition, to traverse our position 
in the matter. 

“ It is very different with Germany. Her commercial 
and colonial development is a matter of yesterday ; and 
the rapidity in both directions testifies at once to strong 
national purpose and to masterly organisation of effort. 
But the colonies she now has are far from the first order 
of commercial value, and all other land throughout the 
world is now pre-empted, and occupied — politically if 
not actually. Germany cannot but desire acquisition ; 
and acquisition by war is a legitimate international 
tc^saction. In natural resources, as distinguished 
from the value as a market which an adequate popula- 
tion constitutes as a body of consumers. South America 
pmbably leads the world ; and the smallness of present 
population is an additional advantage from the point 
of view of colonial acquisition. 

In addition, should the hopes of Holland, from the 
Queen’s approaching accouchement, be again disap- 
p^nted, we shall bedefinitely menaced with the possibility 
of Germany, with the second strbn^t Navy in Europe, 
booming heir to the Dutch colonial system. Is it to 
be ittu^ned that with a claim so entirely lawful she 
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^uld respect our position as to the transfer of Ameriean 
territory from one European Power to another ? ' She 
has done so so far ; but her Navy has not been superior. 

“ The question of expenditure is not what we are 
willing to pay, but whether we are willing to hold 
our most cherished international dogma — the Monroe 
Doctrine — at the mercy of a superior Navy, the posses- 
sors of which may have good reason to disregard our 
views.” 

The eminent jurist Sir Frederick Pollock wrote 
Mahan this note from the Athenseum Club : 

“ May 8 , 1897. 

“ Dear Captain Mahan, 

“ I have been profiting by the Easter vacation 
to read your Li/e of Nelson. It is worth a shipload of 
arbitration treaties. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ F. Pollock.” 

% 

Here is an extract from a letter from the Eklitor of 
McClure’s Magazine, in 1902 , which reflects the opinion 
in which Mahan was held by the publishers of the day : 

We were all talking about the remarks you made 
at the Columbia exercises. Is there not there the 
subject of an article for us ? It seems to me that we 
should particularly like to have something from you 
along those lines, but then we should like to have -some- 
thing along almost any line you choose to think, so that 
perhaps it were better to inquire what you arc thinking 
about. What interests you at [Hresent ? For example, 
are you considering at all the future of our country in 
its relations to the policy of the present adnpnistration ? 
I should much appreciate your writing us about this, 
or, if you prefer, I might go down to see and talk with 
you.” • 

Soon after the publication of the first Sea Power books, 
the Editor of the AiUmHc MtnMly wrote Mahan that 
although he appreciated the loss which his retirement 
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would entail upon the Naval Service, he would i^adly 
welcome his more decided accession to the ranks of 
literatiure, and especially the literature of public affairs. 

No man who had not in him more than a little of the 
statesman could have written The Problem of Asia. 
A statesman has been defined as a politician who has 
broad and sagacious views and distinguished ability in 
dealing with the questions arising in public affairs. In 
this acceptation of the term Mahan was hardly a states- 
man, because he was not a politician, and minor local 
affairs did not appeal to him. But as an experienced 
and learned counsellor upon whose advice the leading 
men of the nation could rely to guide them safely through 
the mazes of international policy, more especially In its 
direct application to the larger issues of naval and mari- 
time affairs, Mahan exhibited the qualities of a states- 
man, and in such capacity was of invaluable service to 
his country. 

In the words of Katrina Trask : 

“ He wae, indeed^ a statesman — he foresaw 
The far-off vision of great thirds to he^ 

And strove to bring it near ; with vital words 
He called on men to follow the far gleam ; 

And warned them also of impending ills. 

He knew the fatal rocks and shallow shoals^ 

Bui steered his course by the clear star of faith* 

He was a patriot — he put aside 

His own ctdvantage for the sake of truth ; 

Foregoing splendour of proud palaees^ 

He was content to buHd protecting dikes 
Against the inrush of disastrous tides.*' 

Few statesmen accomplish more than a wise adminis- 
tration of the contemporary affairs of their own country^ 
but Mahan has mightily influenced the destinies of many 
nations, not only in the historic times which have so 
dramatically distinguished the opening of the twentieth 
c^tury, but in countless generations to come. 
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AS PROPHET 

“ There is no man in the wide world to-day whoso opinions on all 
concerned with the branch of learning which ho has made his own 
command greater respect and wider attention than those of Keor- 
Admiral Mahan. It is no exaggeration to say that from the days 
of Bideigh to those of Mahan no other author had gained a hearing 
for such a doctrine. Nowadays the case is widely difEorent. Mahan’s 
doctrines are the commonplace of naval political thought, and it is 
tacitly recognised that no man is entitled to raise his voice in a public 
discussion until he has inwardly digested them.” — “A Birthday Ap- 
preciation,” The (London) Morning Post. 

In articles in the American press commenting on the 
predominant influence of the British Fleet in having made 
possible a 'tictorious peace, the wish has been expressed* 
that Admiral Mahan were here to see the praetieal con- 
firmation of his doctrines. Perhaps he does see them 
in spirit. Who knows ? 

His later works must be read to appreeiate the full 
measure of his political foresight. They abound in 
statesmanlike prophecy. In 1907 he wrote : 

“ The persuasion that war, as an inevitable factor in 
history, is a thing of the past, is a publie prepossession 
which will disappear when men study questions of inter- 
national relations in their world- wide beaming ; which 
very few do. Fallacies are in their working as insidious 
as bacteria are in theirs. There are at this moment 
pending before the world, unnoted by most, momentous 
differences which cannot be settled by arbitration.” 

In The Interest of America in International Condittons, 
given to the world in 1910, he accurately foreshadowed 
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the late war with dramatic fidelity. He held that the 
attack would come from Germany. He predicted that 
Italy’s sympathies with England would cause her to join 
the Entente against the inevitable combination of Ger- 
many and Austria-Himgary, and gave convincing 
reaifons for all his contentions. He demonstratedT the 
inherent weakness of Russia, showed that the naval 
position and maritime power of Great Britain was 
supreme, ** the sole military force in the world superior 
to anything that Gk^rmany can as yet bring into action,” 
and forewarned the nations that concentration of the 
British Fleet in the North Sea successfully blockadifig^ 
German ports would decide the issue. 

A writer in the Marine Rundschau, describing Mahan’s 
chief characteristics, deplores evidences of his lack of 
sympathy with Germany and German ambitions, and 
complains that ” in many places in his writings he 
speaks with not exactly good feeling about the aggres- 
sive military spirit and such like threatening character- 
istics of the present German Empire.” This writer 
confirms the impression that Mahan did not study Clause- 
witz, the great German exponent of warfare. 

A special correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
whose name is unfortunately not known to the author, 
writing from New York just after the surrender of the 
German Fleet to Admiral Beatty, recounts in the following 
words a remarkable instance of his prophetic foresight : 

” Shortly after the war started. Admiral Mahan 
received me in his Long Island home, and predicted that 
Gennany’s ‘ future upon the sea ’ would end in a sail 
to fkiglish ports to surrender, and with the realisation of 
the prophecy of the great naval theoretician, steeped in 
history and fact, we here believe that the legend of the 
German superman disappears for all time.” 

Plior to the publication of the famous Sea Power 
trilogy, it is doubtful if any nation actively realised the 
paramount importance of a large and efficient mercantile 
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marine. Its supreme value has been proved in the 
yrorld-vride conflict just ended. The creator of the 
modem conception of Sea Power thoroughly appreciated 
it, and foresaw its influence in what he knew to be the 
great coming struggle of all time. Mr. Edward Hurley, 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board, confirms 
Mahan in this tribute to Britain’s merchant service ; 

** It has long been the dominating force in ocean 
commerce and will continue to be after the war. Auto- 
cracy might have throttled the world without the British 
merchant marine, ‘ mobilising the men and food of the 
British Empire. We owe British merchant ships and 
sailors a great debt for transporting our man-power to 
France.” 

Mahan’s private correspondence also sustains the 
impression that he had a very clear and statesmanlike 
vision of the coming conflict. In a letter to his friend 
Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark a couple of years before 
hostilities broke out, he expressed the opinion that, 
despite apparently smooth water, there was more trouble 
ahead everywhere than ” our ignorant optimists believe.” 
These obsessions he confirmed in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, and in press interviews. In what he believed 
to be the interests of his country, both publicly and 
privately, and in his confidential relations with the 
Government, he constituted himself an unceasing 
advocate of “ more battleships.’’ 

Another dictum, comprehensive appreciation of which 

i ** Viewed from whatever standpoint' we may ohoose, it is Impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion than that the British mercantile 
marine is not only the greatest British industry, that, from its 
overwhelming importance and far-reaching effect upon mankind, it 
is the most stupendous monument of human energy and enterprise 
that the world has ever seen. Yet, with that peculiar absence of 
pride in our own institutions, that easy-going magnanimity which, 
in spite of what not only foreign writers, but many of our own authors, 
assert, is really the most distinctive characteristic of the Biitidi 
race, we show but little appreciation of this marvel of oonuneteial 
genius and concentrated effort.” — Fbanx Bulubn. 
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by the British military authorities might have saved 
tens of thousands of priceless young lives in the calamit- 
ous attempt to force the Dardanelles, is contained on 
page 828 of his work on Naval Strategy. There he says 
that : 

Passages having a situation like that of the Wind- 
ward channel bear an analogy to bridges over a river, 
except that, unless exceedingly narrow, they must be 
held by an active force instead of by permanent works ; 
for they cannot be closed by fortifications. If, for 
instance, the Windward channel between Cuba and Haiti 
were two miles wide, with anchorage depth, it could be 
made impregnable by forts and torpedoes against all 
ordinary attack or passage. Natural water bridges of 
such a character are of rare occurrenec. The Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles arc a conspicuous, example of such, 
and in the hands of a strong nation could not be forced.” 

In common with other great authorities, Mahan was 
by no means infallible. Some of his naval friends were 
of opinion that his professional reputation might have 
stood even higher than it did had he published nothing 
but the three classics. The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, and The Life of Nelson. The 
majority, however, did not share this opinion, notwith- 
standing the undeniably inferior standard of some of his 
subsequent writings as compared with his three master- 
pieces. No one excelled him in historical treatment of 
his subject. In dealing with the intricacies of naval 
strategy his views met with the approval of his pro- 
fessional brethren, but the consensus of naval expert 
opinion did not always uphold his ideas regarding some 
of the technical details of the most effective distribution 
of the various elements of fighting power in warships. 
After the defeat of the Russian Fleet by the Japanese in 
1^5, Mahan wrote an article under the title of Reflec- 
tions, Historic and Other, suggested by the Battle of the Sea 
IS 
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of Japan. With some of the conclusions drawn in that 
article, which was published in the Proceedings of ihe 
United States Naval Institute, vol. xxxii. Admiral 
Sims did not agree, and his views,* as well as Mahan’s 
article, were reprinted, at the instance of the United 
States Senate, in The Congressional Record of the 
second session of the 59th Congress, Doc. 218, 1906- 
1907. The points at issue were the relative and com- 
parative values of speed, range, size of guns, and 
effectiveness of gunfire. Given a limited expenditure, 
Admiral Sims unreservedly advocated the largest possible 
number of the most powerful guns and the highest 
possible rate of speed, compatible with tonnage, con- 
centrated in a few large all-big-gun ships ; whereas, sub- 
ject to a similarly limited expenditure, Mahan contended 
for a larger number of mixed-battery ships with powerful 
secondary batteries of 6-inch guns, to attain which he 
was willing to forgo'the maximum possibilities of power 
in range and speed. He rather minimised the advant- 
age gained by the superior speed of the Japanese ships in 
the battle under review, which Admiral Sims held was won 
by the 12-inch guns, owing to their range and accurate 
fire in the favourable positions secured and maintained 
for them by superior speed ; explaining that, contrary 
to the original impressions, experience has now con- 
clusively proved that at modern battleship ranges it is 
more difficult to hit with a 6-inch than with a 12-mch 
gun, owing to the angle of fall and the respective danger 
spaces, and adding that the important consideration as 
a standard of efficiency for all kinds of gunfire is 
rapidity of hitting rather than volume of fire. 

Admiral Sims does Mahan the justice to explain very 
clearly that he was fortimate enough to be in possession 
of some highly important details of the cu:tual fighting 
and of the effectiveness of the shellfiire that were not 

1 « The inherent taotioal qualitiee of all-big-gon, oneHialibre battle* 
ships of high speed, large displacement and gun-power. * 
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available when Mahan wrote his article, which he feels 
convinced was prepared under a misapprehension of the 
facts. He suggests, however, that Mahan apparently 
failed to appreciate the inherent and very important 
tactical qualities of large vessels, and that some of his con- 
clusions were founded on mistaken principles of gunfire. 

The following extracts from an article contributed to 
the Daily Mail under date of July 6, 1010, four years 
before the Germans launched their criminal assault upon 
the sacred liberties of the world, afford an illustration of 
Mahan’s prophetic vision, as well as his statesmanlike 
grasp of fimdamental facts and his gift for calm, im- 
partial statement, as if coming from a mind entirely 
detached from all sentimental considerations, although 
dealing with matters of momentous import ‘ : 

“ The huge development of the German Navy within 
the past decade, and the assurance that the present 
rate of expenditure — over £20,000,000 annually — will 
be maintained for several years to come, is a matter of 
general international importance. Elsewhere, and in 
another connection, I have had occasion to point out, 
in the American press, that the question immediately 
raised is not what Germany means to do with this force, 
which already is second only to that of Great Britain, 
and for which is contemplated a further large expansion. 
The real subject for the reflection of every person, states- 
man or private, patriotically interested in his country’s 
future, is the simple existence present, and still more 
prospective, of a new international factor to be reckoned 
with in all calculations where oppositions of national 
interests may arise. From this point of view it is not 
particularly interesting to inquire whether Germany 
has any far-reaching purposes of invading Great Britain 
or of dismembering her Empire. 

“ The people of Great Britain should not depend 

* By ftha courtesy of the proprietors of the Daily Mail, this pro* 
pheUe artiele, full of womuig to British voters, is reproduced in the 
appendix. 
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upon apprehension of 6ermany*s intentions to attade 
in order to appraise their na-val necessities and awaken 
their determinations. Resolutions based upon such 
artificial stimulus are much like the excitement of drinl^ 
liable to excess in demonstration, as well as to mis* 
direction and ultimate collapse in energy, as momentary 
panic is succeeded by reaction. Unemotional business* 
like recognition of facts, in their due proportions, befits 
national policies, to be followed by well-weighed 
measures corresponding to the exigency of the discernible 
future. This is the manly way, neither over-confident 
nor over-fearful ; above all, not agitated. Of such 
steadfast attitude, timeliness of precaution is an essential 
element. Postponement of precaution is the sure road 
to panic in emergency. An English naval worthy of 
two centuries ago aptly said, ‘ It is better to be afraid 
now than next summer when the French Fleet will be in 
the Channel.’ 

“ In the present eondition of Europe the creation of 
the German Fleet, with its existing and proposed develop- 
ment, has necessitated the concentration in British waters 
of more than four-fifths of the disposable British battle 
force. These facts constitute Germany the immediate 
anta.gonist of Great Britain. I do not say for a moment 
that this manifests Germany’s purpose ; I simply state 
the military and international fact without inference 
€is to motives.” 

Mahan prophesied that submarines would not sub- 
jugate battleships. He prophesied that Zeppelins would 
1 k 5 found to have been greatly over-rated. He predicted 
the war, saw that Italy would abandon the Triple 
Alliance, held that sea power would be the deciding 
factor, and that the German Navy woiild surrender to 
the British Fleet. . In all these forecasts his judgment 
was sound, and by his statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion and his eloquent exposition of its requirements on 
both sides of the Atlantic, he did more than can be 
readily estimated to make possible the glorious results 
of the titanic confiict now happily brought to a dose as 
he foreshadowed. 
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'* Fortunately our diSerencea have been mainly with Great Britain, 
the great and beneficent coloniaer, a State between which and our- 
edvee a sympathy, deeper than both parties have been always ready 
to admit, has continued to exist, because founded upon common 
fundammtal ideas of law and justice.” — A. T. Mauam. 

In the volume of articles published in 1897 under the 
name of The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future will be found one on the subject of Anglo- 
American reunion, which was written in 1894 at the 
request of the Editor of the North American Review, 
and in which Mahan summarises in the following words 
his impression of the international situation as it affects 
the United States and the British Empire : 

“ To Great Britain and the United States, if they 
rightly estimate the part they may play in the great 
drama of hmnan progress, is entrusted a maritime interest 
in the broadest sense of the word, wliich demands, as one 
of the conditions of its exercise and its safety, the 
organised force adequate to control the general course 
of events at sea ; to maintain, if necessity arises, not 
arbitrarily, but as those in whom interest and power 
alike justify the claim to do so, the laws that shall 
regulate maritime warfare. 

“ This is no mere speculation, resting upon a course 
of specious reasoning, but is based on the teaching of the 
past. By the exertion of such force and by the main- 
tenance of such laws, and by these means only. Great 
Britain in the beginning of this century, when she was 
the solitary power of the seas, saved herself from de- 

216 
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sfcruction,^ and powerAiUy modified for the better the 
coarse of history.” 

Mahan held as a fundamental truth that the water is 
nature’s great medium of communication, and con* 
sequently that control of the sea by naval supremacy 
and maritime commerce gives predominance in the 
world. He expressed in his habitually candid fashion 
his views as to the best means of bringing about the 
Anglo-American reunion he considered so essential to 
the welfare of the English-speaking peoples Of the two 
hemispheres. He was of those who, in his own words, 
“ hail the growing light, and would hasten gladly the 
perfect day,” but he did not believe in forcing the issue. 
He did not hold with the advocates > of an immediate 
.statesman-made naval alliance, for which he believed 
the time to be premature.' He was convinced that 
each nation should be gradually educated to realise the 
length and breadth of its own interest in the sea. As 
soon as that was accomplished, the identity of these 
interests would, he felt, become apparent, and the result 
would be not only advantageous to the United States 
and Great Britain, but of benefit to the whole world. 

He was eager that thb two nations should act together 
in complete accord upon the seas, and greatly desired a 
change in the mental attitude of his countrymen towards 
maritime afiairs. His efforts in this direction eventu- 
ally met with success, especially in influential quarters, 
where, although the numbers be few, the effect is pro- 
portionately greater. The culmination was brought 
about by the war,* the incidents of which have already 

^ Sir Qeorge Clarke euid Mr. Arthur Silva White. 

* 1894 . 

* ** What is our next duty ? It is to establish and to maintain 
bonds of permanent amity with our kinsmen across the Atlantic. 
Terrible as war may be, even war itself would be cheaply purchased 
if, in a great and npble cause, the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack should wave together over an Anglo-Saxon alliante.’^ — Joseph 
Ohambeklatn. 
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accomplished wonders in the direction of converting 
public opinion in America, and the past three years have 
seen a transformation in the naval and maritime power 
of the United States so remarkable that even Mahan 
would have felt satisfied. Thus one of his chief objec- 
tions to what he considered, in 1894, a one-sided and 
consequently unstable naval alliance has now been 
removed. 

In the cordial co-operation of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon naval Powers he saw a pledge of universal peace, 
in which he was of like mind with those who believe 
that the Great War might have been averted had it 
been practicable in 1914 for the United States and Great 
Britain to have united in a joint declaration to the 
Central Powers that the moral and material iresources of 
the English-speaking world would be instantly thrown 
into the scaleagainst any Power which initiated an armed 
attack upon any other nation. Probably no more subtly 
delicate problem ever taxed the intellectual resources of 
a statesman than that which confronted President 
Wilson during the early stages of the war. But the 
heaven-sent revelation of the truth which later came to 
the American people, made April 6, 1917, the most 
glorious day in the annals of the United States, and gave 
life and hope to the culminating phase of the world’s 
struggle against military despotism. 

The distinguished author and administrator. Sir 
George Clarke, now Lord Sydenham, who was a good 
friend of Mahan’s and an outspoken critic of his wntings, 
held the opinion that the best hope of attaining to that 
mutual understanding which he and Mahan so earnestly 
desired lay in the chance that the Anglo-Saxon race 
might some day find itself united in the prosecution of a 
great common object. This the war has brought about. 
Moreover, it has become the source of a glorious awaken- 
< ing of Anglo-American potentialities, for by reason of the 
' heart-searching exigencies of that world-crisis, England 
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jNas found her brains and Atnerioa 1ms found her 
England, who. had of late become the apostle and 
victim of Uiisaex-faire, was in danger of losing the faculty 
of constructive administration. It was becoming the 
fashion to belittle organisation and to mistrust the skilled 
organiser. A fatal and suicidal pose, were it permitted 
to survive; because oi^^anisation — ^which in the last 
an^ysis is intelligent constructive thought converted into 
practical effective force — is the automatic machinery 
which alone can produce worth-while results, the silent 
irresistible power which transforms small beginnings 
into great enterprises. Organisation is not a luxury, 
nor is it a fad. It is the foundation without which no 
lasting edifice of State or commerce can be erected. 
The war converted England into a huge storehouse, 
where the Allies found vast accumulations of every kind 
of munition of war of the finest quality, the miraculous 
creation of Britain’s awakened capabilities ; and when 
historians Summarise the chief incidents of the conflict 
and connote the more momentous and critical events 
which mainly contributed to the ultimate result, one of 
the red-letter days will be that on which David Lloyd 
Gkorge took the reins of government into his fearless 
hands, and, for the one all-compelling object of winning 
the war, instantly called to his aid the constructive brains 
of the Empire. 

America, who in recent generations, despite her 
idealism, has been devoting her energies largely to the 
making of money, has in a mighty cause poured out her 
immens e resources with such lavish generosity that her 
President comes forward and says of her people : “ They 
will not fail now to show the world for what their wealth 
was intended.” Can England ever repay America for 
the prompt, generous, and indispensable financial assist- 
ance e3d;ended at a highly critical period of 1917 ? Can 
America ever repay England for the protectioit afforded 
by her Fleet during the first three years of the war ? Yes. 
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Beth do so by oo-operating to preserve the future 
pe^ee of the world. 

Of profound significance are these prophetic words of 
the distinguished President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, the Hon. William 
A. Day : 

** Our coimtry is on the road to a mighty victory — 
a victory not only over our enemies in the field, but a 
victory over ourselves. The great war, deplorable and 
horrible as it is, will make better citizens of us — ^will 
elevate our ideals, intensify our devotion to them, and 
inspire us with a desire to render an ever-enlarging 
service to humanity.” 

Ever since the dramatic opening of hostilities in 
August 1914, distinguished Americans on both sides of 
the Atlantic have Adgorously and without cessation 
during the war upheld Great Britain in the most critical 
period of her history. Such men as James Montgomery 
Beck and Dr. William Thomas Manning, to name but 
two, have devoted to the cause of liberty the far-reaching 
infiuence of their eloquent voices, and by their never- 
failing sympathy have placed the British race under a 
debt of gratitude it is not possible to repay. 

America’s gift of a million dollars to the British Red 
Cross touched the innermost chords of English hearts, 
which were still further warmed and cheered in those 
sombre days by Major Grayson Murphy’s accompanying 
message : 

“ We hope that you will accept our contribution as 
an earnest of the desire of our people to begin to take our 
share of the burden of the war which your forces have 
waged for three years in behalf of the whole civilised 
world.” 

Mahan strikes the keynote of the fundamental unity 
of interests between England and America when he says : 

“ Of all the elements of the civilisation that has spread 
^er Europe and America, none is so potential for good 
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as that singular combination of two essential but oppos- 
ing factors of individual freedom with subjection to law 
wUch finds its most vigorous working in Great Britidn 
and the United States, its only exponents in which an 
approach to a due balance h^ been effected.” 

He draws attention to the fact that the frontier which 
stretches for three thousand miles between Canada and 
the United States is from end to end undefended, and 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway, which in the event 
of a conflict between Great Britain and the United States 
would be the very first and most vulnerable object of 
attack, is absolutely undefended. Yet without waiting 
long enough to give England an opportunity to even 
suggest co-operation, Canada voluntarily sprang to the 
.fussistance of the mother-country at the very outbreak 
of the war and with the unhesitating concurrence of 
Great Britain denuded her territory of military defenders, 
thereby contributing a highly significant illustration of 
the feelings of friendly security existing between the 
Governments and people of these three countries.* 
Mahan also pointed out that in a topographical sense 
Canada is a permanent hostage for peace between the 
United States and the. British Empire. 

It was in 1828, in the infant days of the American 
Republic, seventy-four years before Mahan wrote these 
words and nine years after the treaty signed on Christmas 
Eve in that old Carthusian convent at Ghent had brought 
to a termination the last hostilities between England 
and America, that Canning, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, warned President Monroe of the danger of the Holy 
Alliance, offered to co-operate with the United States 
against its intervention in South America, aiid laid the 
foundation of the Monroe Doctrine, which some author!- 

^ Whitaker^ a Almanack^ which for half a century has been the repre* 
sentative English book of reference, subdivides its information about 
the various nations of the earth into three distinct headiAgs : ( 1) British 
Empire, (2) United States of America, (3) Foreign Countries. 
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tiles have contexided should rightly be called the Canning* 
Monroe Doctrine. Historic are the words in wluch 
President Monroe sought and received the advice of the 
former Presidents, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
in this first momentous ** understanding ” between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race.* 

It is a far cry from 1814 to 1914, but motives some- 
what similar to those which actuated these three eminent 
statesmen seem to have influenced red-blooded young 
Americans a century later to offer their services and 
their lives to the mother-country in another “ epoch ” 
in which Despotism threatened Liberty. This touching 
letter is from the widow of one of these brave and clear- 

^ “ Has not the epoch arrived when Groat Britain must take her 
stand, either on the side of the monarchs of Eurofie or on the side of 
the United States, and, in consoquonco, either in favor of Despotism 
or of Liberty, and may it not bo prosumed that, aware of that necessity, 
her Government has seized on the present occurrence as tliat which 
it deems the most suitable to announce and mark the commencement 
of that career? My own imxirossion is that we ought to meet the 
proposal of the British Government and to make it known that 
we would view an interference on the part of the Euroi>ean Powers, 
and especially en attack on the Colonies, as an attack on ourselves.*’ 

Mr. Jefferson replied October 24, 1823 ; “ The question presented 
by the letters you have sent me is the most momentous which has 
ever boon offered to my contemplation since that of Independence. 
While Europe is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our 
endeavor shoulfl surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit. She now 
offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her pro* 
position we detach her from the band, bring her mighty weight into 
the scale of free government, and emanci{jato at one stroke a whole 
continent which might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. 
Great Britain is the nation which con do us the most harm of any one 
or all on earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. With her then wo should the most sedulously nourish a 
cordial friendship, and nothing would tend more to knit our affections 
than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause.” 

Mr. Madison concurred in those words : “With the British power 
and Navy combined with our own, we have nothing to fear from the 
rest of the world ; and in the great struggle of the epoch between 
Liberty and Despotism wo owe it to ourselves to sustain the former, 
in this hemisphere at least.” 
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sighted jnen who have laid down their lives in the deatth 
less cause, and whose memory is enshrined for all time in 
the grateful heart of England : 

“ C. Clive Bayley, Esq., 

“ British Consul<General, ■ 

“ New York. 

“ Sib, 

** I wish to thank you for your expressions of 
sympathy for me in my trouble. I ^ve received advice 
from the War Office and regimental officers of the Grena- 
dier Guards that my husband died for the cause of the 
Allies. 

I can only say that I am sure he considered it a 
privilege to give his life for England and her fight, and I 
am proud that he did his work well. 

•» “ He was among the first Americans to volunteer for 
your country, enlisting in October 1914, because he had 
followed so elosely events that had happened abroad 
and foresaw that England was Germany’s goal. You 
will forgive me for mentioning these small personal 
details when I am sure your time does not permit of such 
things. I only wish to say that although you have merely 
lost another private in your ranks, I know that you have 
lost a man who counted it a privilege to wear your uni- 
form and to give his life for your country. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Frances Kent Cook. 

“RtVKATON, NbW JrrSEV, 

“ 0cto6er 16, 1917.” 

Such deeds and sentiments, worthy as they are of the 
noblest traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race, are the links 
in the chain of Anglo-American relations forged by the 
wisdom of Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe nearly three- 
quarters of a century before Mahan’s masterly analysis 
of history bound the two countries still closer together. 

Mahan’s writings afford many significant illustrations 
of the extent to which the interests of America in matters 
of momentous international import are elosely^bound up 
with those of Britain, |a situation happily^recognised hy 
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leadfaig statesmen and naval auUKirities on both sides of 
the Atlantic, although as yet but dimly realised by *'b<» 
masses. In The Problem of Ana he states that he has 
been “ assured, by an authority in which he entirely 
trusts, that to a proposition made to Great Britain (at 
the time of the Spanish-American War) to enter into a 
combination to constrain the use of our power — as Japan 
was five years ago constrained by the joint action of 
Russia, France, and Germany — the reply was not only a 
refusal to enter into such combination, but an assurance 
of active resistance to it, if attempted.” * 

In The Fighting Fleets, Ralph Paine says : 

“ Admiral Wemyss resembles Vice-Admiral Sims in 
the ability to inspire devoted service. Both arc men 
of action with long and varied experience in ships at sea, 
and both can play the courtier and diplomat when occa- 
sion requires. When it comes to discussing naval matters, 
the First Sea Lord speaks straight from the shoulder, 
with an abrupt and convincing sincerity. 

“ ‘ Tell them when you go home that your Navy is 
first-class,’ he said to me. ‘ We like yotir people im- 
mensely. I hear it from our Admirals and other officers. 
There is nothing to be gained by flattery or empty 
compliments. We are in it together to the finish. And 
our fleets must work in harmony after this beastly war 
is over, or God help the civilisation we arc fighting 
to save. To my mind we can’t afford to- misunder- 
stand each other. All that rubbish should be swept 
aside.’ ” 

Mahan rejoiced in the unmistakable growth of mutual 
kindly feelings between Great Britain and the United 
States during these latter years, and in the following 

1 At Manila the name of Chichester became another imperishable 
liwir between the Navies of the two countries. In New United 
Statee Navy Mr. Long records that Admiral Dewey used British charts 
to guide the American warahips through the difficult passage of Manila 
Bmy. 
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words gave proof of his realisation of the strength of 
^sentiment in the adjustment of international affairs : 

“ As a matter of sentiment only, this reviving affec- 
tion well might fix the serious attention of those who 
watch' the growth of world questions, recognising how 
far imagination and sympathy rule the world; but 
when. Insides the powerful sentimental impulse, it is 
remembered that beneath considerable differences of 
political form there lie a common inherited political 
tradition and habit of thought, that the moral forces 
which govern and shape political development are the 
same in either people, the possibility of a gradual 
approach to concerted action becomes increasingly 
striking.” 


^ With comprehensive vision the ever-welcome heir to 
the British Throne has declared that onlt/ ■personal 
contact is needed to prevent misunderstanding between 
American democracy and our oxan. 

Mahan emphasised another factor which, in his opinion, 
must tend to incline the two nations towards a similar 
course of action in the future. In these words he ex- 
pounds a great and important truth : 

“ Partners, each, in the great commonwealth of 
nations which share the blessings of European civilisa- 
tion, they alone, though in varying degrees, are so severed 
geographically from all existing rivals as to be exempt 
from the burden of great laud armies ; while at the same 
time they must depend upon the sea, in chief measure, 
for that intercourse with other members of the body 
upon wliich national well-being depends.” 


It is quite probable that had Mahan lived a few years 
longer he would, in view of the momentous changes 
brought about by the war, have concurred in the follow- 
ing pronouncement made by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
shortly before his death : . 

” I regard the British Navy as probably the most 
potent instrumentality for peace in the world. I do 
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not believe we should try to build a navy in ri^^iliy to 
it, but I do believe we should have the second navy in 
the wory. Moreover, I am now prepared to say what 
five years ago I would not have said. I think the time 
has come when the United States and the British Empire 
can agree to a universal arbitration treaty. In other 
words, I believe that the time has come when we should 
say that under no circumstances shall there ever be a 
resort to war between the United States and the British 
Empire, and that no question can ever arise between 
them that cannot be settled in judicial fashion, in some 
such manner as questions between States of our own 
Union would be settled.” 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the extent to 
which the active co-operation of the British and 
American naval forces as an accomplished fact con- 
tributed towards the enemy’s decision to capitulate in 
1918. In the following letter Admiral Earl Beatty 
bears witness to the consummation of the hopes enter- 
tained by Mahan, that reunion would some day lie 
brought about by the two nations fighting side by side 
in a common cause : 


“ ‘ Queen Euzadeth,’ 

"Jtdy 12, 1918. 

” Deab Sib, 

“ I am interested to hear that you arc preparing 
a biography of Admiral Mahan, the great naval his- 
torian of our time. It is opportune that this tribute to 
his memory should appear at a moment when the Navies 
of Great Britain and the United States arc working 
in the closest harmony for ideals common to both 
nations. 

The works of Admiral Mahan gained immediate and 
world-wide recognition and have Imd a profound influ- 
ence. His teachings are of special consequence to the 
British nation, since the very existence of our Empire 
must depend in the future, as in the past, on a right 
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understanding of the paramount impmrtaaoe of Sea 
Power. 

am, yours faithfully,' 

“ David Beatty, 

** Admiral. 

“ C. Carlisle Taylor, Esq.” 

Reading between the lines of Mahan’s private cor- 
respondence, the impression may be gained that those 
on both sides of the Atlantic who have the interests of 
the two great English-speaking democracies at heart 
may take courage in the fact that the shrewd common- 
sense of the silent but amicably disposed nine-tenths of 
the citizens of the United States will always be sufficient 
to more than offset the noisy agitation of the disaffected 
one-tenth. 

The late United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Mr. Walter Hines Page, spoke for the people of America 
in these memorable words : 

‘‘ The Sea which separates us becomes smaller as our 
understanding of each other becomes closer. Our striv- 
ing together to the utmost for the thing dearest to us 
both will have the inevitable result of making us brothers 
for life.” 

The good work of the Pilgrims Society and the many 
similar associations for uniting the English-speaking 
peoples is already bearing fruit, and the old stupid, moss- 
grown prejudices are gradually giving place to enlight- 
ened appreciation and esteem. Please God, the repre- 
sentative custodians of the happiness and welfare of the 
peoples of these two dominant nations may in the 
stimulating sunlight of a hard-won victory over des- 
potism meet each other midway on the broad ocean 
of sympathy and tolerance, the inevitable offspring of 
sound common-sense and the mutual desire to learn .of 
one another, and may thus ensure to huntanity for all 
time the priceless gifts of liberty and peace. 
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Malian not only taught the wisdom of promoting 
cordial relations between the' people of the United States 
and Great Britain, but he enforced the lesson that those 
who do aught by word or deed to estrange these two 
natural allies are out of touch with the intelligence of 
the hour and constitute themselves the active enemies 
of hmnan progress. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

MAHAN^S MESSAGE TO HIS COUNTBYMEN 

“ It ia impossible that one who sees in the sea — in the function which 
it discharges towards the world at large — the most potent factor in 
national prosperity and in the course of history, should not desire 
a change in the mentcd attitude of our countrymen towards maritime 
affairs. The subject presents itself not merely as one of nationid 
importance, but as one concerning the world's history and the welfare 
of mankind, which are bound up, so far as we can see, in the security 
and strength of that civilisation which is identified with Europe and 
its oifdiootB in America.” — A. T. Mahan. 

Mahan^s writings seem to say to his fellow-Americans, 
“ Read history ; study international questions ; acquire 
true historical perspective ; learn to realise and appre- 
ciate the supreme importance of the sea ; insist upon a 
Navy commensurate with the ever-growing responsi- 
bilities of the United States ; cultivate friendly relations 
with Great Britain.’* 

When a national mental condition exists which calls 
for earnest exhortation on the part of a highly qualified 
and friendly critic, there must always co-exist some 
fundamental cause for the prevalence of such a state of 
mind. In the case of the people of the United States, 
the source of the indifference towards matters con- 
nected with the sea — which unconcern Mahan strove so 
fervently to dispel — might be summed up in the words 
unlimited local markets. When Emerson defined 
America as God^s last chance to save the world he spoke 
no doubt in the spiritual sense. As such. America has 
not yet fulfilled that destiny ; but in a material sense, 
how true 1 That which rendered possible America’s 
gigantic contributions to help make the world safe for 
democracy was money ; vast accumu]|ttions arising 
from the inexhaustible national resources in precious 
met^, oil, coal, cotton, and farm produce which mother- 
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earth has poured into the laps of the fortunate people of 
this vast continent — of recent years at the almost in- 
credible rate of twenty thousand million dollars every 
twelve months — and of which they have not failed to 
take advantage. This immense and never-failing stream 
of new wealth has gradually created new markets of a 
capacity hitherto unknown in the world’s history : 
markets which alone have made possible the conditions 
responsible for the success and prosperity of America’s 
industrious sons and daughters ; markets which arc 
the somree and foundation of the crowning gift of 
America, boundless opportunity^ which not only attracts 
millions to her shores, but is enhanced a thousand-fold 
by the invigorating atmosphere with which nature has 
blessed this highly favoured land. 

It can readily be imagined that in such a huge con- 
tinent as that of America, the average citizen, who has 
never seen the sea and seldom hears of it, and who finds 
the markets of his own and forty other conveniently 
adjacent States more than he can well supply, is little 
likely to turn his thoughts towards maritime affairs 
and foreign marts. The necessities of Europe during 
the war revolutionised this condition of affairs, and 
America, with eyes turned towards the sea, became the 
colossal exporter and owner of ships. 

Sometimes a concrete illustration is more illuminative 
than pages of explanation. Here is a letter which, read 
between the lines, is eloquent of the unfamiliarity with 
maritime affairs which obtained a few years ago, even 
among those in high places : 


“ ‘ The Ootvook,' 

“ 2S7, FotTBTH Athnvs, 

“ New York, 

" Jun » 27, 1911. 

“ My d£ab Captain Mahan, 

“ You are entirely right. The flying squadron 
ifas looked upon with hysterical anxiety by the North- 
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east and its representatives in Congress as a protection 
against a Spanish attack I If you can get in to see me, or 
motor over to take lunch with me at Oyster Bay, 1 should 
really like to tell you about some of the requests made 
to me for ships to protect Portland, Maine, Jekyl Island, 
Narragansett Pier, and other points of like vast strategic 
importance ! Hale and Tom Reed actually made the 
President say that he would send a ship to Portland. 
I arranged to send them a Civil War monitor with 
twenty>one New Jersey Naval Militia aboard, which 
satisfied Portland entirely i It would have been useless 
against any war vessel more modern than one of 
Hamilkar’s galleys. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Tiieodobe Roosevelt.” 

“ Captain A. T. Mahan, 

“ Marshmere, 

” Quogue, L.I.” 

It was a many-sided message that Mahan bequeathed 
to his countrymen. He taught that as world-conditions 
change, national policies must be correspondingly 
adjusted. A principle of international policy which was 
appropriate in 1800 may well be useless or injurious in 
1900. The incidents of four years of war have done more 
to vindicate his contentions than a century of peace. In 
speaking of a possible future world-wide confiict he said : 

** In this same pregnant strife the United States 
doubtless will be led, by undeniable interests and aroused 
national sympathies, to play a part, to cast aside the 
policy of isolation which befitted her infancy, and to 
recognise that, whereas once to avoid European en- 
tanglements was essential to the development of her 
individuality, now to take her share of the travail of 
Europe is but to assume an inevitable task, an appointed 
lot, in the work of upholding the common interests of 
civilisation.” 

With relentless logic he demonstrated that the day 
has now come when the United States must accept the 
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responsibilities of her great and unique position and 
take her rightful place among the nations of the earth. 
He eloquently entreated his countrymen to look out- 
words and to build an adequate navy and merchant 
marine, and thereby recover their fair share in the power 
and emoltunents which the sea alone can yield. 

Mahan’s writings abound in the recital of historic 
events which appeal for intelligent and impartial re- 
adjustment of perspective on the part of his country- 
men in eonnection with the history of their beloved 
land. These lessons involved the telling of some very 
plain truths, a few possibly not altogether acceptable to 
time-honoured conceptions of various incidents of 
American history as taught in the schools or handed 
down by tradition. Mahan’s historical narrative is so 
accurate and so conclusive that it could hardly fail 
to furnish some adjustment of popular impressions, or to 
emphasise the significance of many recorded facts to which 
little or no importance has commonly been attached 
in the minds of the general public in America. 

To mention but two as illustrative of the many to be 
found within his pages. He records that, contrary to 
the generally accepted idea, the determining military 
factor in the War of Independence — as distinct from the 
moral influence of Washington’s superb character — was 
the French Navy. He explains that the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown was brought about by the 
blockade maintained by the French Admiral de Grasse, 
and made possible by the superior strength of the Spanish 
and French Fleets over that of England. He further 
reminds his readers that Washington fully realised this, 
and openly acknowledged it in his letters to Lafayette 
and Rochambeau, some of which he quotes and of 
which these extracts are examples : 

“ In any operation, and under all circumstances, a 
decisive naval superiority is to be considered as a 
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Amdamental principle, and the basis upcm which every 
hope of success must ultimately depend.” 

“ You will have observed that, whatever efforts ’are 
made by the land armies, the Navy must have the casting 
vote in the present contest.” 

“ If France delays a timely and powerful aid in the 
critical posture of our affairs, it will avail us nothing, 
should she attempt it hereafter. Why need I run into 
detail, when it may be declared in a word that we are at. 
the end of omr tether, and that now or never our deliver- 
ance must come.” 


Mahan recounts that this blockade was the only 
instance in which de Grasse conducted any notably 
successful operation at sea. Cornwallis stirrendered on 
October 19 , 1781 . The very day before, October 18 , 
British naval forces, after a fatal delay, were ready to 
sail to his relief, but he had capitulated before they 
could reach the scene of action. Mahan says ; 

“ Having regard to the character of de Grasse, it is 
reasonable to believe that, if he had found the British 
Fleet thus drawn up at anchor in Chesapeake Bay, as he 
found Hood at St. Kitts in the following January, he 
would have waited off the entrance for de Barras, and 
then have gone to sea, leaving Washington and 
Rochambeau to look at Cornwallis slipping out of their 
grasp.” 


Mahan sums up the situation in these words : 

” During the four years that followed, until the sur- 
render of Yorktown, the scales -rose and fell as the one 
navy or the other appeared on the scene, or as English 
commanders kept touch with the sea or pushed their 
operations far from its support. Finally, at the great 
crisis, all is found depending upon the question whether 
the French or the English Fleet should first appear, and 
upon their relative force. 

‘*'SVW. it be too much for American pride to admit 
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thal» had F^ce refused to contest the control of the sea 
with England, the latter would have been able to reduce 
the Atlantic seaboard ? Let us not kick down the ladder 
by which we mounted, nor refuse to acknowledge what 
our fathers felt in their hour of trial. 

The defeat of Graves and subsequent surrender of 
Cornwallis did not end the naval operations in the 
Western hemisphere. On the contrary, one of the most 
interesting tactical feats and the most brilliant victory 
of the whole war were yet to grace the English flag in 
the West Indies ‘ ; but with the events at Yorktown 
the patriotic interest for Americans closes.' - Before 
quitting that struggle for independence it must again be 
affirmed that its successful ending, at least at so early 
a date, was due to the control of the sea — to sea power 
in the hands of the French and its improper distribution 
by the English authorities.” 

As touching the political motive of the French Govern- 
ment of that day, Mahan frankly lays before his country- 
men the historical fact that France lent her aid rather 
from a desire to injure England than out of sympathy 
for the Colonists ; that both Spain and France had as 
their objective the crippling of England and the acquisi- 
tion of territory in the Mediterranean and in the East 
and West Indies. In this their hopes were doomed to 
failure, for within a few months of the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown the British Navy won the great 
victory over the French which resulted in the capture 
of de Grasse, who had promised Washington naval sup- 
port in the following year’s campaign ; and England 
emerged from the contest strong enough to record 
within a few years the glorious achievements of which 
Nelson and the younger Pitt were the master-spirits. 

, ' Known aa the “Battle of the Saints.” De Grasse was captured, 
ftnfi upon hid release returned to Franoop where ho was oourt*inartiaUed 
:and retired from active service. — C. 0. T. 

* WaiEdbmgton did not by any meems regard the strug^e as ended 
gee bis letters to Lafayette and de Grasse. — C» 0. T. 
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The following passage in From Sail to Steam stuns v;p 
Mahan’s estimate of tite younger Pitt : 

** Pitt was not a general nor an admiral, nor does he 
appear so to have considered himself; but he r^dised 
perfectly where Great Britain’s strength lay, and wh^ 
the sphere of her efforts. By that understanding he 
guided her movements ; and, in the final triumph, 
wrought by the spirit of the British nation over the 
spirit of the French Bevolution, the greatest share can- 
not justly be denied to the chief who, in the long 
struggle against wind and tide, forced often to swerve 
from the direct course he would have followed by un- 
foreseen dangers that arose around the ship in her 
passage through unknown seas, never forgot the goal, 
* security,* upon which from the first his will was set. 
Fit, indeed, it was that he should drop at his post 
just when l^afalgar had been won and Austerlitz lost. 
That striking contrast of substantial and, in fact, 
decisive success, with bewildering but evanescent 
disaster, symbolised well his troubled career as it super- 
ficially appears. 

the helm escaped his dying hands, all seemed 
lost, but in truth the worst was passed — * the pilot had 
weathered the storm.’ ” 

A second illustration concerns the War of 1812 , of 
which Mahan records that — 

** Owing to the vast inferiority of American naval 
strength,the completeness of the blockade of the American 
coasts produced an exhaustion of means in the midst of 
plenty, a financial catastrophe which compelled peace 
without obtaining the formal concession of any one of 
the points for which the nation went to war.” 

And he thus summarises the inefiectiveness of single 
ship combats : 

“ The War of 1812 demonstrated the usefulness of a 
Navy, not, indeed, by the admirable bfit utterly un- 
availing single-ship victories that illustrated its course. 
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but by the pxostmtion into whidi our seaboard and 
external communications fell, through the lack of a Navy 
at all proportionate to the country’s needs and exposure. 
The Navy doubtless reaped honor in that brilliant sea- 
struggle, but the honor was its own alone ; only dis- 
credit accrued to the statesmen who, with such men to 
serve them, none the less left the country open to the 
humiliation of its harried coasts and blasted commerce. 
Never was there a more lustrous example of what Jomini 
calls ‘ the sterile glory of fighting battles merely to win 
them.’ Except for the prestige which at last awoke the 
country to the high efficiency of the petty force we called 
our Navy, and showed what the sea might be to us, never 
was blood spilled more uselessly than in the frigate and 
sloop actions of that day.‘ They presented no analogy 
to the outpost and reconnaissance fighting, to the 
detached services, that are not only inevitable, but in- 
valuable in maintaining the moral of a military organisa- 
tion in campaign. They were simply scattered efforts, 
without relation either to one another or to any main 
body whatsoever, capable of affecting seriously the issues 

^ ** The lesson of the War of 1812 should be learned by Englishmen 
of the present day, when a long naval peace has generated a confidence 
in numerical superiority, in the mere possession of heavier maUriel, 
and in the merits of a rigidly uniform system of training, such confi- 
dence, as experience has shown, being often the forerunner of mis- 
fortune. It is neither patriotic nor intelligent to minimise the American 
successes. Certainly they have been exaggerated by the Americans, 
and even by the British. To take the frigate actions alone as being 
those which properly attracted most attention, the captures in action 
amounted to three on each side, the proportionate loss to the Americans, 
considering the smallness of their fleet, being immensely greater than 
to the British. We also see that no British frigate was taken after 
the first seven months of a war which lasted two and a half years. 
Attempts have been made to spread a belief that British reverses 
were due to nothing but the greater size and heavier guns of the enemy’s 
ships. It is now established that the superiority in these details, 
which the Americans certainly enjoyed, was not great and not of itself 
enough to €K>count for these victories. In the words of AdmiralJuxien 
de la Gravidre : * The ships of the United States constantly fought 
with the chances in their favour.’ All this is indisputable. Never- 
thdlees in any future war British sea power, great as it may be, should 
hot receive diocks like those that it unquestionably did suffer in 1812.’* 

ADVZBAn SxB Cyfbiaw Bbipgb, BrUannieaf voL xziv. 
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of war, or, indeed, to any {dan of operations! w;nrtby oi 
the name.” 


In the chapters on Freedom of the Seas and Peace 
Views will be found messages of profound and &r- 
reaching significance to the people of the United States. 
In From Sail to Steam Mahan said : 

‘‘ It involves getting rid of old ideas, which is quite 
as bad as pulling teeth, and much harder; and the 
subsequent adoption of new ones, that are as uneasy as 
tight shoes. We had then certain accepted maxims, 
dating mainly from 1812, which were sis thoroughly 
current in the eountry — and I fear in the Navy, too — 
as the ‘ dollar of the daddies ’ was not long after. One wsus 
that commerce destroying was the great efficient weapon 
of naval warfare. Everybody — the Navy as* well — 
believed we had beaten Great Britain in 1812, brought 
her to her knees, by the destruction of her commerce 
through the system observed by us of single cruisers, 
naval or privateers. From that erroneous premise was 
deduced the conclusion of a Navy of cruisers, and small 
cruisers at that; no battleship nor fleets. Then we 
wanted a Navy for coast defence only, no aggressive 
action in our pious l^ouls , an amusing instance being 
that our first battleships were styled ‘ coast defence ’ 
battleships, a nomenclature which probably facilitated 
the appropriations. They were that; but they were 
capable of better things, as the event has proved.” 


To this he appended the following footnote : 

“ This is not the place for a discussion of comm«ce- 
destroying as a method of war ; but having myself given, 
as I believe, historical demonstration that as a sole or 
principal resource, maintained, by scattered cruisers 
only, it is insufficient, I wish to warn public opinion 
against the reaction, the return swing of the pendulum, 
seen by me with dismay, which would maEe it of no use 
at all, and imder the plea of immunity to ^ private 
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jMbperty,’ so called, would exempt from attack the 
maritime commerce of belligerents.” 

Such messages of his are clarion calls for the exer* 
cise of true historic perspective and for intelligent up-to- 
date appreciation of modem naval conditions and 
requirements. 

Mahan’s intimate knowledge and understanding of the 
broad lines of English policy enabled him to demonstrate 
to his countrymen that first judgments, based on incom- 
plete or incorrect information, are apt to be unjust to 
the old country, and that he is a prudent statesman who, 
refusing to judge by appearances or to be swayed by 
popular clamour, exhaustively investigates in the light 
of international law and precedent any action or motive 
of Great Britain before pronouncing judgment or taking 
action. A recent illustration occurs in the scholarly 
and impartial exposition of one of America’s foremost 
authorities on international law, Dr. James Brown Scott, 
in his Survey of International Relations between the United 
States and Germany, August 1, 1914, to April 6, 1917. 
In a review of this remarkable work in the United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, Professor H. C. Washburn, 
of the Naval Academy, in referring to the differences of 
opinion which not unnatxirally arose between the British 
and American Governments in connection with various 
phases of the British naval blockade during the early 
stages of the war, says : 

“ In view of policies put in force by the United States 
since its entry into the war, conflicts between American 
and British opinion, now seen in retrospect, with all the 
evidence and law reviewed, give two clear impressions, 
that in every important discussion the British Govern- 
ment formd decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court to warrant the principles if not the details of inter- 
national law upon which Great Britain has acted. 

^ “ In justice to both the British and the American 
Governments, it should now be realised that the former 
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was, under the circumstances, more than faur in its 
application of principles, that the latter was more than 
strict, and that the concrete result was a situation lasting 
over two years which tended to injure the rightfid in* 
terests of Great Britain, and also to increase the burden 
of war, to which the United States later became 
committed. 

“ If there is anything for Americans to regret in the 
whole record, it is the cases in which our Ctovemment 
made strong objection to British policies which we have 
since not only carried out ourselves, but exceeded in 
practical completeness.” 

In this comprehensive summary Mahan gives us one 
of his characteristic examples of historical perspective : 

“ To the citizen of the United States, the war whose 
results were summed up and sealed in the Treaty of 
Versailles is a landmark of history surpassing all others 
in interest and importance. His sympathies are stirred 
by the sufferings of the many, his pride animated by the 
noble constancy of the few whose names will be for ever 
identified with the birth-throes of his country. Yet in 
a less degree this feeling may well be shared by a native 
of Western Europe, though he have not the same vivid 
impression of the strife, which, in so distant a land and 
on so small a scale, brought a new nation to life. This 
indeed was the great outcome of the war; but in its 
progress, Europe, India, and the Sea had been the 
scenes of deeds of arms far more dazzling and at times 
much nearer home than the obscure contest in America. 
In dramatic effect nothing has exceeded the three-years 
siege of Gibraltar, teeming as it did with exciting interest, 
fluctuating hopes and fears, triumphant expectation and 
bitter disappointment. England from her shores saw 
gathered in the Channel sixty-six French and Spanish 
ships-of-the-line — a force larger than had ever threat- 
ened her since the days of the Great Armada, and before 
which her inferior numbers had to fly, for the first time, 
to the shelter of her ports. Rodney and Suffren had 
conducted sea-campaigns, fought sea-fights, and won 
sea- victories which stirred beyond the common the 
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hearts of men in their day, and which still stand con- 
spicuous in the story of either Navy. In one respect 
above all this war was distinguished — in the develop- 
ment, on both sides, of naval power. Never since the 
Peace of Versailles to our own day has there been such an 
approach to equality between the parties to a sea-war.” 

In an article for a boys’ magazine Mahan relates in the 
simple language of personal narrative the following 
incident, which has a human touch, and aptly reflects 
the conciliatory nature of the relations which may exist 
between honourable commanders of opposing armies 
even in such a momentous struggle : 

“ Ten years after the surrender of Yorktown, when 
George Washington was the first President of the United 
States, a young English gentleman sailed from Calcutta, 
in India, of which Cornwallis was then Governor-General 
— much the same as President. He was going to 
Philadelphia, and Cornwallis, to whom he was known, 
gave him a letter to President Washington, at the same 
time charging him to say how highly he esteemed him 
and his character. The young Englishman accordingly 
called on Washington, who was living in Market Street, 
Philadelphia ; Philadelphia being then the seat of 
Government of the United States, as the city of 
Washington now is. The President came in with his 
wife, and when the visitor delivered his message replied 
that he also had a great admiration for Lord Cornwallis. 
This incident of two ancient antagonists exchanging 
personal compliments and kindly appreciation, from 
such opposite quarters of the globe as New York and 
Calcutta, is a pleasant conclusion to the story of the 
surrender ; which to one was a memorable triumph and 
to the other the great misfortune of a distinguished 


In imparting to his countrymen in so impressive a 
manner the fruits of his exhaustive investigation of the 
early history of the United States, Mahan called atten- 
tion to the prejudicial character of the versions upon 
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which young America is wont to be fed. No little pro- 
gress has already been made in revising American school 
books, but much remains to be done, and no task can be 
undertaken that is of such paramount importance to 
the promotion of friendly relations between America 
and Britain in days to come.* 

The following obituary notice from the New York 
Press appreciatively epitomises Mahan’s chief message 
to his countrymen : 

“ Admiral Mahan was never more needed by his 
country than when he died yesterday. Always a deep 
student of naval strategy and for years a world authority 
on sea power, his illuminations of the lessons to be drawn 
from the great war in Eturope, had he lived beyond its 
end, would have been for the American people priceless. 

As it was. Admiral Mahan lived through enough 
days of this unparalleled conflict to see his judgment 
perfectly vindicated as to England’s recompense for 
maintaining through the generations superlative war 
fleets giving her the command of all the ocean. 

“ It has come to pass, as he always held it must, that, 
with the Old World convulsed by war, races plunged 
into slaughter and countries given over to devastation, 
Britons, guarded by their floating fortresses, live at 
home as securely and trafflc with the world as freely in 
War as in peace. 

“ No man ever gave Englishmen a deeper realisation 
of the destiny held for them in fleets invincible than this 
simple, modest American, with his - vision of genius, 
lucidity of thought, and eloquence of words. 

“ But what he taught Englishmen as to their sea 
power, he strove to make as clear and inspiring a lesson 
to his own 'Americans. With the war storming over the 
Old World, his countrymen are awakening to the truths 
that he told them many times and over again. With 
his life gone, but his shining memory remaining, they 

^ Acoording to Mr. Charles Altsohul’s published an^ysis* a majority 
of the elementary schools of America still make use of history text- 
books which create dejdorably unjust impressions of Great Britain 
and sow seeds of bitterness and suspicion in the yoimg. 
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m&y act upon those truths, as England was ever doing, 
to her safety and honor now. 

“ And let no American ever forget the text he gave 
us upon om Monroe Doctrine, so cherished by the people 
of the United States — ^that this great principle, impera- 
tive to the safety and welfare of all the nations of the 
New World, shall always be as strong as the sea power 
of the United States, ready to enforce it, but must be 
as weak as that sea power unprepared, not one whit 
more, not one whit less.” 

An especially impressive lesson — or rather series of 
lessons, historical, strategical, and topographical — ^is con- 
veyed by the following commentary on the influence of 
sea power in the American Civil War : 

“ As regards the development of sea power, it is not 
the total number of square miles which a country con- 
tains, but the length of its coast-line and the character 
of its harbors that are to be considered. As to these, 
it is to be said that, the geographical and physical condi- 
tions being the same, extent of sea-coast is a source of 
strength or weakness according as the population is 
large or small. A coimtry is in this like a fortress ; the 
garrison must be proportioned to the enceinte. A 
recent familiar instance is found in the American War of 
Secession. Had the South had a people as numerous 
as it was warlike, and a Navy commensurate to its other 
resources as a sea power, the great extent of its sea- 
coast and its numerous inlets would have been elements 
of great strength. The people of the United States and 
the Government of that day justly prided themselves 
on the effectiveness of the blockade of the whole Southern 
coast. It was a great feat, a very great feat ; but it 
would have been an impossible feat had the Southerners 
been more numerous, and a nation of seamen. What 
was there shoam was not, as has been said, how such 
a blockade can be maintained, but that such a blockade 
Is possible in the face of a population not only unused 
to the sea, but also scanty in numbers. Those who 
recall how the blockade was maintained, and the class of 
ships that blockaded deuring great part of the war, know 
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that the plan, correct under the circumstances, could not 
have been carried out in the face of a real Navy. Scat* 
tered unsupported along the coast, the United States 
ships kept their places, singly or in small detachments, 
in face of an extensive network of inland water com- 
munications which favored secret concentration of the 
enemy. Behind the first line of water communications 
were long estuaries, and here and there strong- fortresses, 
upon either of which the enemy’s ships could always, fall 
back to elude pursuit or to receive protection. Had 
there been a Southern Navy to profit by such advantage, 
or by the scattered condition of the United States ships, 
the latter could not have been distributed as they were ; 
and being forced to concentrate for mutual support, 
many small but useful approaches would have be^n left 
open to commerce. But as the Southern coast, from its 
extent and many inlets, might have been a source of 
strength, so, from those very characteristics, it became 
a fruitful source of injury. The great story of the 
opening of the Mississippi is but the most striking 
illustration of an action that was going on incessantly 
all over the South. At every breach of the sea frontier, 
war-ships were entering. The streams that had carried 
the wealth and supported the trade of the seceding 
States turned against them, and admitted their enemies 
to their hearts. Dismay, insecurity, paralysis, prevailed 
in regions that might, under happier auspices, have kept 
a' nation alive through the most exhausting war. Never 
did sea power play a greater or a more decisive {>art than 
in the contest which determined that the course of the 
world’s history would be modified by the existence of 
one great nation, instead of several rival States, in the 
Nor& American continent. But while just pride is 
felt in the well-earned glory of those days, and the 
greatness of the results due to naval preponderance is 
admitted, Americans who understand the facts should 
never fail to remind the over-confidence of their country- 
men that the South not only had no Navy, not only was 
not a seafaring people, but that also its population was 
not proportioned to the extent of the sea-coast which 
it had to defend.” 

^ Influence of 8ea Power upon History^ p. 43. 
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The epitome of Ifohan^s innumerable messages to his 
countrymen on the necessity for an adequate Navy is 
aptly reflected in his pronotmcement that ** every danger 
of a military character to which the United States is 
exposed can be met best outside her own territory — at 
sea. Preparedness for naval war — preparedness against 
naval attack and for naval offence — is preparedness for 
anything that is likely to occur.” He declared, himself 
emphatically in favour of a Navy “ second to none but 
that of Great Britain, to rival which is inexpedient, 
because for many reasons unnecessary.” 

He was eager for active preparedness. He was 
earnestly desirous that his countrymen should realise 
how indispensable to the national welfare was the 
immediate execution of well-considered measures for 
naval defence. This volume will not have been written 
in vain if it does nothing more than incite some of 
Mahan’s fellow-countrymen, who have not already done 
so, to read the wondrous messages he sent them. In 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, his masterpieces 
“ should be studied with espeeial care by all Americans 
who desire to know what the real interest of their country 
demands in the way of thought and action from her 
sons and daughters.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Mahan, Mr. Henry White, one of 
the United States delegates to the Peace Confemnee in 
Paris, paid this tribute to his friend : 

” Admiral Mahan’s death is a great shock and a real 
sorrow to me. Not only had I a great admiration for 
his character and ability, but I have always felt grateful 
to. him for the inestimable services which he has rendered 
to our country through his wonderful books. And, 
moreover, I was sincerely attached to him personally 
cmd delighted in exchanging views with him and obtain- 
ing the benefit of his wise counsel on public affairs. 

: It is a cruel disappointment to me to feel that I 
sl^ll not now be able to enjoy the many talks with him 
IT 
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to wli(ich I was greatly looking forward this winter, and 
that I shall never again hear the sound of his sym* 
pathetic voice.” 

Mahan’s life teaches us all a great lesson. He did not 
avail himself of the lucrative opportunities of business 
or politics or one of the learned professions. He en- 
joyed none of the advantages of capital or influence. 
He was not as a youth subjected to that early appren- 
ticeship in the school of money-making which the 
younger generation is apt to regard as essential to 
success in life. He was modest and reserved and un- 
assuming. He lacked those traits of aggressive smartness 
which are usually associated with worldly advance- 
ment. Financially he made no more than a competency. 
Yet he reached the topmost rung in the ladder of inter- 
national fame and became one of the most eminent 
Americans of his day and generation. He achieved 
things really worth while, and won the admiration of the 
best minds in all countries. He was a public benefactor, 
and rendered not only to his own countrymen, but to all 
humanity, a service so immense that it can never be 
repaid. 
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*' 1 not only immensely admired the Admiral, but regarded him as 
one of the greatest and most useful influences in American life. He 
was one of those few men who leave a permanent mark on liistory 
and literature, aside from their profound and far-reaching influence 
on contemporary thought. Ho was a groat man and a very good 
man and good citizen.” — Theodors Roosevelt. 

Analysis of his chief works would seem to suggest 
lucidity and accuracy as the two predominating charac- 
teristics of Mahan’s style. A desire to be accurate in 
facts and conclusions was the besetting anxiety of his 
soul, and he was nervously susceptible of being con- 
victed of a mistake. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that there is hardly a sentence of any moment 
in his principal works which has not been the subject of 
consideration, and of revision, until the best possible con- 
struction of which he was capable, and the most appro- 
priate language he could command were assured. 

He believed in Samuel Johnson’s advice, diligently 
to set down thoughts as they arise in the first words in 
which they occur, and later to formulate and embellish 
as required. He has left on record these inspiring and 
reassuring words : 

“ I got much comfort from Darwin’s complaint of 
frequent recurrences of inability to give adequate expres- 
sion to thoughts, which he could then put down only in 
such crude, imperfect form as the moment suggested, 
leaving the task of elaboration to a more propitious 
season. If so great a man was thus troubled, no strange 
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thing was happening to me in a like exp^ence. Such 
good cheer in intellectual as well as moral effort is one 
of the best services of |>iography and history, raising to 
the rank of ministering spirits the men whose struggles 
and success they tell.” 

Mahan did not consciously imitate the style of other 
writers,* although he frankly admits to unrestrained 
plagiarism of apt expressions. A curious sidelight is 
thrown upon his early literary prepossessions by the 
fact that he had to force himself to read Shakespeare 
before he eventually succumbed to the irresistible charm 
of that matchless mind. Another proof of the possession 
of that fund of common Sense which so often happily 
intervened to rescue him from the narrowing influences 
of his younger days. 

He ho doubt owed much of the clearness of his style 
to a natural and hearty agreement with Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s opinion that everything depends upon the 
order of the words, and that the sentence should be like 
a legal statute, as nearly as possible independent of 
punctuation. He was intensely averse to reading any- 
thing he could not readily understand, and this no doubt 
added strength to his obsession for uninvolved writing, 
which may have justified in a measure an occasional 

^ “ Aa I progreSBod, I worked out a theory for myself, just as I 
had the theory of the influence of sea power. Style, I said, has two 
sides. It is first and above all the expression of a man’s personality, 
as oharaoteiistio as any other trait ; or, as some one has said — was 
it Bufion T — style is the man himself. From this point of view it is 
susceptible of training, of development, or of pruning ; but to attempt 
to pattern it on that of another person is a mistake. For one chance 
of success there are a dozen of failure ; for you are trying to raise a 
Special product from a soil probably uncongenial, or a fruit from mi 
i^en stem — figs from vines. But beyond this there is to style ui 
artifldal element, which I conceive to be indicated by the word tech- 
nique as applied to the arts ; though it is possible that I misapprehend 
the term, being ignorant of art. In authorship F understand by 
technique mainly the correct construction of periods by the proper 
collocation of their parts.” — I'rom Sail to Steam. 
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criticism fur diffuseness to -which portions of his writings 
have been subjected. As he says himself : 

** It is to this anxiety for full and accurate develop- 
ment of statements and ideas that I chiefly attribute a 
diffuseness -with which my -writing has been reproached ; 
I have no doubt justly. I have not however tried to 
check the e-vil at the root. I am built that way, and 
think that way ; all around a subject, as far as I can see 
it. I am uneasy if a presentment err by defect, by 
excess, or by obscurity apparent to myself. I must get 
the whole in, and for due emphasis am very probably 
redundant. I am not willing to attempt seriously modi- 
fying my natural style, the reflection of myself, lest, 
while digging up the tares of prolixity, I root up also the 
wheat of precision.” 

He exercised the privilege of an author to coin and 
resuscitate words, and among others he has contributed 
manywhere, eventless, and forMddal ; and has made use 
of thitherto, desperateness, ecc-centric, immediateness, dis- 
admire and selfsufficingness. He admitted an abhor- 
rence of the split infinitive : this as a matter of taste, as 
he confessed to a temptation to snuggle the adverb close 
to the verb. Some authors appear indifferent to the 
repetition of the same word in the same paragraph, but 
Mahan was not of their number. 

His plan was to write for several hours in the morning. 
He did not write in the afternoon nor in the evening. 
The hours after the mid-day meal were devoted to 
reading, to exercise, and to his family. His habit of 
carefully conserving his note-books makes it possible to 
record that he -wrote a good hand, and that what he put 
down was legible, which greatly lessened the task of 
Mrs. Mahan, who transcribed his MSS. into type-writing, 
in which form they were submitted to the publishers.. 

His correspondence, note-books, and MSS. also show 
him to have been a remarkably easy, prolific, and fluent 
Writer. During his absences abroad he would write 
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interesting and descriptive letters, not only to Mrs. 
Mahan, but to both his daughters and to his son, record- 
ing his doings and his impressions of the people he met 
and the places he visited. Extracts from some of these 
letters are quoted in other parts of this work. On the 
literary side the correspondence shows him to have been 
an admirer of good poetry, having a partiality for William 
Sharp's Sonnets of iMs Century i his favourites being 
Matthew Arnold’s East London ” and Herbert 
Clarke’s “ The Assignation.” He expresses a horror of 
Zola’s works, and asks his daughter not to read any 
of them. He constantly refers to Boswell’s Johnson^ 
which he evidently enjoyed immensely. The following 
extract from one of his letters quaintly reveals his 
natural diffidence and his well-bred self-possession in 
society : 

“ As regards embarrassment, I have never seemed to 
realise, even with the Queen, that I was speaking to 
other than a lady who was entitled to certain forms of 
respect. All that kind of self-possession seems so un- 
natural to me that I don’t understand it ; for I think 
you know I inherit father’s disposition to withdraw into 
the background — and indeed I do so. I think the 
British flunkey comes much nearer overwhelming me 
than the biggest lord in the puddle. The look of calm 
surprise that can evolve from their faces, e.g. if you take 
a wrong direction, . is extraordinary, and particularly 
as they effect it without moving a muscle or winking an 
eyelash. I ovra I think them the most formidable 
members of British Society.” 

In another place he admits that shunning people had 
been the greatest error of his life. He tells his family 
of a complimentary allusion to him in O’Connor Morj^’s 
Life of Napoleon : 

“My friend O’Connor Morris in his Is^ letter to me 
asked that I would read his Life of Napoleon and give 
him my candid opinion about it — a rather delicate 
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request. However, I bought the book — a dollar — and 
have nearly finished it, and happily can write a com* 
plimentary opinion. In the closing paragraph of the 
preface he gives me a send-off which I copy for your 
benefit : ‘ After these sheets had been corrected for the 
press, I have had an opportunity of reading the second 
part of Capt. Mahan's admirable work on Sea Power. 
I have made no changes in my text ; but it is gratifying 
to me to find that my views as regards Napoleon’s pro- 
jects of a descent on England and the operations which 
ended at Trafalgar, and as regards the Continental 
System, coincide with those of a writer who is not only 
the first living authority on naval warfare, but also 
possesses remarkable political insight.’ ” 

In one letter, when he was well on in years, he com- 
plained that he had to some extent lost his old capacity 
for instantly and unerringly selecting the right word. 

His innumerable note-books of historieal facts are 
written with the care and precision which characterise 
all his work. The stupendous character of his historical 
researches is disclosed in these tangible evidences of the 
years of study and application he devoted to them. 

Here is a specimen of Mahan’s genius for interpreting 
facts of history and setting them down in clear and con- 
vincing language. It is from The Injluence of Sea Power 
upon History : 

** Matters had at last reached the crisis to which they 
had been tending for years. Louis XIV and William of 
Orange, long-standing enemies, and at the moment the 
two chief figures in European politics, alike for their 
strong personalities and the cause which either repre- 
sented, stood on the brink of great actions, whose effects 
were to be felt through many generations. William, 
despotic in temper himself, stood on the shores of 
HoUand looking hopefully towards free England, from 
which he was separated by the narrow belt of water that 
was the defense of the island kingdom, and might yet be 
an impassable barrier to his own high aims, for the 
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French King at that moment could control the ^ if 
he would. Louis» holding all the power of Fituice in 
his single grasp, facing eastward as tefore, saw the Con- 
tinent gathering against him; while on his flank was 
England, heartily hostile, longing to enter on the strife 
against him, but as yet without a leader. It still 
remained with him to decide whether he would leave 
the road open for the head to join the waiting body, and 
to bring Holland and England, the two sea powers, under 
one rule. If he attacked Holland by land, and sent his 
superior Navy into the Channel, he might well keep 
William in his own country, the more so as the English 
Navy, beloved and petted by the King, was likely to have 
more than the usual loyalty of seamen to their chief; 
Faithful to the bias of his life, perhaps unable to free 
himself from it, he turned towards the Continent, and 
September 24, 1688, he declared war against Grermany, 
and moved his armies towards the Rhine. William, 
overjoyed, saw removed the last obstacle to his 
ambition.” 

What a masterful combination of condensed, un- 
affected, yet vigorous descriptive writing and rare in- 
sight into the lessons of history ! It was no doubt partly 
owing to an indefiitable charm in his mode of literary 
treatment that Mahan was able to command one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and in some cases as much as five 
hundred dollars, for a single magazine article. 

As might be expected from his upbringing, Mahan was 
a purist in language. Even when he used a colloquialism 
he was wont to add ” as they say,” or some such half- 
apologetic qualification. He never condescended to 
slang of any sort, either in his speech or in his writings, 
and he was of those patriots who hope that as one of the 
happy results of the English and American comradeship 
in arms, the good American citizen will chase from the 
camp for all time the objectionable foreign mongrel 
and insist upon the use of the genuine English word yes 
when the intention is to express assent. 
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His style, for which he received unstinted praise from 
the. critics, owed much to his upright character, his 
scrupulous honesty of purpose, his high sense of duty, 
and his deep regard for truth and accuracy. These 
characteristics shine forth in his pages from cover to 
cover, and go far to stamp his chief works as classics. 
Buffon could hardly have had a better illustration of the 
truth of his maxim that style “ is the man himself,” for 
style is an indefinable something for which the environ- 
ment of early youth is largely responsible, being in part 
an auditory inheritance from our parents’ habitual 
mode of speech. Some of its attributes, like the tone 
of the voice, the look in the eyes, the expression of the 
mouth, are no doubt transmitted directly through the 
medium of that well-nigh invisible miracle for good 
and evil, the human germ cell ; and for much of the rest, 
character and the quality of the brain are together 
responsible. But speaking broadly, style is a gift. 

Mr. Austin Taylor, President of the Philomathic 
Society of Liverpool, has left this on record : 

“ The appearance of true literary genius is always 
something of a phenomenon, but when this genius 
happens to reside in a naval officer our wonder is pro- 
portionately increased. 

“ When certain books appeared from the pen of Pierre 
Loti of a strangely tender sensibility, the evident pro- 
duct of a genius to whom the minor chords in nature 
powerfully appealed, curiosity was stimulated rather 
than satisfied by the discovery that their author was a 
yovmg officer of the French Navy. It had never occurred 
to anyone that this profession could produce authors 
of the first literary genius. 

: “ Scarcely had the reading public recovered from this 
blow when it received from the Western hemisphere a 
Similtur shock. An historical genius suddenly disclosed 
iimself who, treating of the minutise of his own pro- 
fenion with perfect accxu»cy, yet displayed at the same 
time a profound acquaintance with the issues which 
Uhderlie national destiny. 
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K is xjfot every day that the waves ef the .lipipHa ccuit 
up at crtur ifeet pearls of such exceeding 


A facsimile of Mahan’s first literary effort is repro- 
duced in this chapter. He was seven years old .at the 
titde, and: his comment on Jonah gives evidence of an 
early taste for analytical writing. His style shows 
some improvement in his next effort, which reflects the 
American boy’s traditional love of .noise. Here it is : 


•‘June 24, 1848. 

‘‘Deae Mothee, 

“ I want you to bring me up some fireworks for 
fourth of July. viz. one triangle Romoncandles flower pots 
chasers spiningwheels rockets fireballs and firecrackers, 
you may get anything else that you please. The codets 

went into camp to-day. Tomy McD went down to 

New York today so that the little carriage you sent him 
we could not give him so Fredy plays with it. I want 
.some sugarplums for Mamey and some firecrackers. I 
should be glad to hear how Uncle john and Anty jane 
and Anty Whity and Grandma arc. Kiss grandma 
for me please. Your affectionate son 

“ Alebed T. Mahan.” 


He was eight years old when he presented these fiery 
demands. 

Half a century later, in a review of Mahan’s Life of 
Nelson, The Spectator says : 

“ This is a book which is so great — ^great in so many 
ways — that as one closes it one almost fears to review, 
lest one should be tempted to use language that will 
rather mar the effect which its own charm and its own 
power ought to exercise on the independent mind of 
every reader. What we should tike to do is simply to 
convince everyone that they ought to read it for them- 
sdves, with no fears that they will not be able to under- 
s tan d every line of it, and that they shc^uld then fc^y 
’ J^um.their own judgment upon it. 

: / ,3^at Captain Mahan is able to write of naval 
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EXPRESSIONS OF APPROViL 

fare in such a style, and with such dearness as to make 
it easily intelligible to every landsman, is well-known 
to all those who have read his fascinating volumes on 
The Iniluence of Sea Power upon History. 

“ He has an almost Shakespearian tendency to drop 
as he goes along wise reflections, pithy sentences, gnomoe, 
many of which are, apart from their context, of almost 
universal application in the affairs of life. Often they 
are highly polished, always wholesome, and not in- 
frequently very weighty.” 

Another point of view is expressed in an illustrated 
article by Francis W. Halsey in the Literary Supplement 
of The New York Times. It is well worth quoting. 
This is what he says : 

“ The most interesting thing about Captain Mahan’s 
books is something which the books do not tell us — the 
answer to this question : How ho, a naval ofliccr, took 
to literature and acquitted himself in that field of action 
with so much honor. One fact we may assume : He 
has read great authors and learned to know what good 
historical writing consists of. If he has not spent his 
days and nights with Addison he has spent them with 
other masters of English. He has made no man’s style 
his own, but he has conformed to certain fundamental 
qualities of which all good writing consists — clearness, 
personality, variety, charm. 

“ Style unquestionably is the man, but a man may not 
have style in prose without education and experience ; 
he may not have it without knowing what it is, and he 
cannot master it until he has long practiced it. The 
question remains unanswered, except in so far as a 
partial answer is found in character. 

“ In not a few cases the men have seemed greater 
than their works, their works only a partial manifesta- 
tion of their qualities. This remains true of Captain 
Mahan. All through his writings is writ large the man. 
Conscience is dominant. Here arc seen laborious search 
for truth, restraint in utterance, the repose of conscious 
strength ; now the vigour of power, now the silence of 
power.” 
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While critics on both sides of the Atlantic were giving 
expression to gratifying tributes to his literary accom- 
plishments, how did Mahan himself regard his success ? 
Luckily we have in his private correspondence some 
interesting evidence on this point. Writing to his family 
in 1895 he says : 

** Well, how do I feel about it all? Of course I have 
been immensely gratified and pleased. It is but human, 
and I cannot think wrong so to feel ; but elated, I think 
not. It is constantly ringing in my ears, * What hast 
thou that thou hast not received ? ’ And so feeling, 
withal, there has been an absence of self-consciousness or 
embarrassment that has fairly surprised me. Smalley 
did me there no more than justice — I have really not felt 
any conceit, for the reason that my knowledge of the 
success of my work is wholly external ; I know it as a 
fact — but I don’t realise it, nor, somehow, identify it 
with myself.” 


Both matter and style in his TAfe of Nelson were sub- 
jected to somewhat caustic criticism by Mr. David 
Hannay, who impugned some of Mahan’s historical con- 
clusions, and among other things, some complimentary 
and some the reverse, had this to say of his style : 

“ Captain Mahan — a slight touch of the school- 
master, and a pardonable tinge of the dogmatist being 
allowed for — is always on the side of the angels, that is to 
say, in agreement with common sense. ... A book 
being by the nature of things a piece of writing, the ques- 
tion how it is written has to be, if not settled, at least 
recognised, when we are considering its merits. Like 
the error of Nelson in regard to Napoleon’s generalship 
in 1797, Captain Mahan’s style is not quite worthy of his 
native sagacity. There is a certain looseness of fibre 
about his form which weakens the matter m the telling ; 
and this has its counterpart in a certain*»red\mdancy of 
narrative. . . . Captain Mahan is not without something 
of Napier’s sense of the poetry of war, but he cannot get 
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it expressed. It is all in solution, and struggles out 
incoherently.” 

At the end of the article ' these words are pencilled 
in Mahan’s handwriting : 

“ The divergence is such as to show that one or the 
other of us is either wholly incompetent — or in this 
particular instance too wholly wrong-headed — to write 
as a critic on military matters.” 

Writing to Mahan about his Influence of Sea Power 
upon History f Admiral Colomb, the noted naval historian, 
said : 

“ I hope you were satisfied with the reception your 
book received in this country. I think all our naval 
men regard it as the naval book of the age. We have 
all been struck by the beauty of your style, as much as 
by the force of your arguments.” 

Occasionally, although not in his principal works, 
he indulged in what the stylists would term inelegancies 
of expression ; such for instance as ” there could not but 
be mistakes,” when he intended to say “ mistakes would 
have been inevitable ” ; and “ he came to be more 
distinguished,” instead of “ he became.” In one 
article he dropped into the mistake of referring to the 
German Emperor as “ Emperor of Germany.” 

A few years ago a list of the first Forty Immortals 
to constitute a proposed American Academy of Arts 
and Letters was prepared by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters of America. The' name of Alfred 
Thayer Mahan was among those thus honoured. 

Mahah deserved and won personal credit for the 
tangible results of his many excellences. Literary style 
is in large measure a gift, similar to that of a beautiful 
voice, a lovely face, remarkable strength or speed, for 
which the un thinkin g world is all too apt to ascribe 

, ^ Nelson and his Biographers, 
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credit to the individual, whereas such gifts merit but 
admiration, except in so far as they have been developed 
and improved by personal effort. To this task he 
devoted much painstaking thought and labour.' He 
by no means escaped criticism in respect of both matter 
and style, but it was the happy combination of the 
two, as constituting the literary vehicle of his priceless 
message to mankind, that influenced more than one 
authority to express the opinion that he was the greatest 
writer America had yet produced. 

^ ** Suoh advance as I have made in technique — and 1 trust I have 
made some — 1 have owed to the critical running analysis of the con< 
struction of sentences, which has been my habit ever since I began 
to write. That this is constant with me, subconsciously, is shown by 
the frequency with which it passes into a conscious logical recasting 
of what I read. To get antecedents and consequents as near one 
another as possible ; qualifying words or phrases as close as may bo 
to that which they qualify ; an object near its verb ; to avoid an 
adjective which applies to one or two noims being so placed as to 
seem to qualify both ; such minute details seem to mo worthy of the 
utmost care, and I tliink I can trace advance in these respects.** — 
From Sail to Steam, 
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RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 

The good which Admiral Mahan did in tho Church and in the 
world are not easily oatimatod, but hia life, with its deep faith, was 
an inspiration to us all.” — Fredkiuck Buruesb, Bishop of Long 
Island. 

No portrait of Alfred Thayer Mahan whieh failed to 
emphasise his deeply religious nature would faithfully 
reflect his true personality. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the intensity of his convictions or his life- 
long devotion to things spiritual. 

His letters to his friend Mr. Ashe suggest that he was 
religiously inclined, even at the age of eighteen, although 
perhaps unconsciously so. He disclaims any personal 
religious tendencies at this time, but expresses scorn for 
anyone who becomes religious from a sense of fear. His 
correspondence indicates that a deep appreciation of the 
literary beauty * of the Bible led to his active adoption 
of the religious life. In one letter when he was nineteen 
he says : 

“ Do you ever read the Bible ? What a beautiful 
passage this is that I met the other day in a book : 

“ ‘ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern : then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.’ 

“ Sam, I am not religious, but docs it need religion to 

^ ** With thd Engluh Bible and Shakespeare one may inherit not 
only the Anglo-Saxon tradition but also the world’s supreme achieve- 
ments in prose, poetry, and religion.” — Thayer’s Life of John Hay. 

257 
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appredate the beauty and sublimity of such poetry as 
that ? ” 

Mr. Ashe recounts that at the end of the Civil War, 
Mahan sent him part of his savings to help him to make 
a start in his profession. 

His diaries as a young man in the twenties testify to a 
daily habit of self-introspection most rare in one so young 
and not in holy orders. Its severe and searching char- 
acter might almost be described as morbidly exacting. 
No action or thought during the day escaped examina- 
tion and criticism in the light of his duty toward God. 
His proneness to ill-temper caused him much concern 
as a young man. An entry in his diary . reads : 

“ They can never be recalled. Those moments of im- 
lovely irritability cannot be changed to sweet charity 
now. Pardoned they may be, but respent, never.” 

No doubt this religious habit of life was largely, even 
if unconsciously, the outcome of early association with 
his mother, who was a profoimdly devout woman and 
instilled into her children a deep sense of the beauty and 
satisfaction of the religious life, and the exquisite joy of 
close commimion with the never-failing Friend, who, 
although transcending definition in so poor and in- 
sufficient a medium as language, may perhaps be 
visualised as the spiritual embodiment of the sum of all 
the noblest aspirations of the human heart. 

Among the most notable traits in Mahan’s character 
was a sense of duty so strong and so all-comprehensive 
that it was impossible for him to be other than scrupu- 
lously honest in thought, word, and deed. As a natural 
outcome, everyone trusted him, far and near ; and his 
writings deservedly earned an enviable reputation for 
impartial truth in statement and accuflcacy in detail. 
In all his twenty books and innumerable pamphlets, 
articles, and letters on various subjects, so far as the 
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author has discovered, only twice was he justly accused 
of an inaccuracy of any moment, and in both instances 
the error was acknowledged and rectified in subsequent 
editions of the book in which it occurred. 

While there is no evidence that Mahan ever prayed for 
material things, it was the invariable habit of his life to 
ask for spiritual guidance and assistance in all matters of 
importance. How marvellous a power is habit in every 
relation of life 1 But for its mysterious force and silent 
influence the poor would do away with themselves and 
the rich would be down on their knees all day long 
thanking God for their overflowing larders. Mahan’s 
natural reticence in connection with sacred matters is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that none of his books, 
not even the autobiography he wrote under the title 
From Sail to Steam, contain more than a passing and 
isolated reference to his religious convictions. The one 
exception is The Harvest Within, which, under the 
description of Thoughts on the Idfe of the Christian, is of 
an entirely religious character, and eloquently testifies 
to the intensity of his spiritual beliefs, to his remarkable 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and to the study and research 
which from his youth up he had devoted to religious 
subjects. 

In common with many religious works of a similar 
character. The Harvest Within suffers from a super- 
abundance of familiar Biblical quotations, but the book 
abounds in helpful counsel, telling historic parallel and 
apt illustration, of which the following is perhaps a 
characteristic example : 

“ Untiring as man’s efforts may be, and much as they 
noiay conduce to constitute conditions favorable to life 
and to growth, the life is not his, never was his ; never, 
thank God, will be his. It was given him ; it is main- 
tained in him. He grows, but he does not make him- 
self. There is no self-made man in the Kingdom of 
God.” 

18 



The brass tablet erected in his memory in the Church 
of the Atonement at Quogue, Long Island, and. which 
is here reproduced, bears faithful witness to the gehuinely 
high opinion in which he was held by those who knew 
him best. His bank-books justify the assumption that 
he too agreed that “ the greatest of these is Charity ” ; 
for in view of the comparatively limited means at his 
disposal, they disclose a liberality bespeaking a most 
generous nature and a high sense of responsibility 
towards his less favoured fellow men. No. 4 of some 
“ Notes for daily conduct of life,” which appear in one of 
his diaries when he was about twenty-eight, provides for 
setting aside seventeen dollars per month for alms- 
giving. This would have made a considerable inroad 
into his slender income in those early days. He was a 
believer in Charity in its highest and best sense, as inter- 
preted by kind thoughts, kinder words, and kindest 
deeds ; the one offering altogether acceptable to the 
Supreme Author of loving kindness, fis attested in that 
matchless summary of the final and all-comprehensive 
verdict, “ Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared^ for you from the beginning of the 
world : for inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye did it imto me.’’ 

Reference has already been made to Mahan’s voluntary 
offering of all the means at his disposal at the end of the 
Civil War to help Southern Naval Officers in financial 
straits. Another instance of his kindly disposition is 
mflected in the following communication, which tells its 
own tale and from which the names have been appro- 
priately deleted : 

“Bishof’s Hotjsb. 

“ The Rev. — ^ — of infohns me that he has 

applied to you asking for a loan of money, and requests 
me to write you regarding this. 

“ Mr. has been under heavy expeifte owing to the 

poor health of his mother, who is entirely dependent 
upon Wm. Mr. — — has been at for one year; 
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whete he has furmshed the recstory to make a home for 
his mother. His salary is $1,200 per year. On this he 
would be able to get along were it not that he took h^ 

mother West for her health, before coming to , 

which cost him three or four hundred dollars more than 
he anticipated. This, with the expense of setting up 
house>keeping, has caused him embarrassment. 

“ I am sending you the facts, and leave to your own 
judgment whether you care to make the loan. There 
is no doubt that the loan would be of great assistance to 
Mr. in his present situation. 

“ Faithfully yours. 

Note by Admiral Mahan: 

“ Nov. 2, 1911. Sent Mr. cheque for $100 named 

January, 1918, for repayment, but said sum would be 
given or returned to some church work. He was, there- 
fore, to consider himself in debt to the Church, rather 
than to me, and on that basis to contrive repayment. 

“ In case of my death authorised him to pay the 
amount to Bishop for missionary work in diocese.” 

Now although Mahan seems to have privately lived up 
to the principle of the super-excellence of Charity, he 
publicly extolled Hope in an address in which he made 
his confession of faith, summarising his experiences in the 
following words ; 

“ It is, I think, the hopefulness of Religion that has 
most impressed itself as the result of my experience — 
and I am not naturally of sanguine temper. As a 
matter of experience, starting in life with a fearful and 
apprehensive mind, I find constantly growing the feeling 
of hopeful confidence. God has stood by me so often, 
surely I can trust Him now. 

“ I sum it all up in the reiteration of my sure and 
joyful confidence, t^t I have tried Gk>d these many years 
and found Him ever faithful ; faithful not only in the 
ordering of my external life, but still more faithfhl in 
the gradual increase to me of that knowledge of God, in 
which standeth our eternal life ; a knowledge of whose 
growth I give no account, except that I do know. 
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. “ I thank you greatly for listening to me, and your 
Rector for asking me to speak. I value beyond words 
the opportunity, once in my life^ before God’s people, 
to avow my faith, that to me He is, smd has been, — ^not 
in my imperfect service, but in His own perfect faithful- 
ness, — ^Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, 
the First and the Last. I rejoice that once at least I am 
able publicly to lay at His feet in words — however poor 
my deeds — ^the confession that all I have, all I am, all 
that I have accomplished, has been of Him and through 
Him ; and that, as the end draws near, there abides, 
what only my own demerit can forfeit, the Hope, which 
experience of His faithfulness renews day by day.” 

He also extolled Hope in his address on receiving his 
Degree at Dartmouth Ck)llege. 

Regular church attendance was a lifelong habit of his, 
and there is no doubt he could have personally officiated 
at any service of the Church with conspicuous ability. 
It was not by any means unusual for him to signify by 
a smile and an inclination of the head his approval of 
those portions of a sermon which specially appealed to 
him, maintaining a solemn and undemonstrative atti- 
tude dmring the reslj of the sermon ; a procedure some- 
what disconcerting at times to those of the clergy to 
whom it was a new experience ; more especially as in such 
a small place of worship as the Church of the Atonement 
at Quogue, Mahan would be sitting within a few feet 
of the pulpit and in full view of the entire congregation.* 
When at sea, lonely and far away from family and friends, 
at the hour when service was being held in his parish 

^ ** He 'was to me a typical example of the humble servant of the 
Master, ctnd his devotion and interest at the services in the chapel 
impressed me profoundly. And added to all was his missionary zeaL 
1 shall never forget how impressed I was years ago by the fact that 
he wont into the city on one of the boiling-hot days of August to 
attend a farewell service for some missionaries at the Board of Missions. 
He had a strong eftect upon me whenever I preaej^ed, silently chal- 
lenging me, as it were, to do my best, and I count it one of the greatest 
privileges of my life to have had him as hearer for so many years 
during the summer.’* — F ujedbiuck B. Cabtbb. 
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church at home, he would break away, if possible, fifom 
his duties as captain of the ship, and read the Daily 
Service in his cabin. 

Among other activities in the direction of religious 
work,' Mahan was consulted about the revision of the 
Prayer. Book, and wrote several articles on the subject 
which appeared in The Churchman. He was a strong 
advocate of imiformity in Church Service proccdinre, 
in order that community of worship throughout the 
world should be maintained. He read before the 
Episcopalian Club of Massachusetts in 1899 a paper 
on the “ Relations of the Church to the State ” which 
was subsequently published, and wrote a trenchant 
criticism of Winston Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup. 
“ That one letter,” said a writer of the day, “ showed 
that Admiral Mahan’s reputation for scholarship, for 
close reasoning, for forceful writing and churchmanship 
of a high order, rests on a solid foundation.” Later 
he contributed to The North American Review an effec- 
tive reply to a paper on Twentieth Century Christianity, 
read by Doctor Charles W. Elliot of Harvard before a 
general conference of Unitarian and other churches. 

This response solicited expressions of grateful appre- 
ciation from numerous quarters. One of these was 
from Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy : 

“ Mt bear Admiral, 

** I have read with the greatest pleasure and profit 
your article in The North American Review, replying to 
Dr. Elliot. It is most helpful to the younger men to 
read your clear call to hold fast to the ancient land- 
marks our fathers set. 

” With sentiments of esteem and kind regards, I am, 
“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Josephus Daniels.” 

And Bishop Gailor of Tennessee wrote : “ I thank God 
for a layman who can state the faith as you have 
declar^ it.” 
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Mahan did much to promote the missionary work of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chtirch of North America, 
and was a member of the Commission on missionary 
work in connection with the World Missionary Con- 
ference in Edinburgh in 1910. 

Although described by the Secretary of the Navy as 
the best informed man upon war and its lessons with 
whom he ever conversed, he was said in The Spirit of 
Missions to be by practice a man of peace, and like Glad- 
stone a man of great versatility, but of a deeply spiritual 
and consecrated life, a son of whom the Church had 
reason to be proud. 

He was an ardent supporter of Foreign Missions, and on 
the death of Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1900 he was elected 
to the Board of Missions, on which he served for ten years. 
An indirect outcome of his efforts was the Mahan School 
at Yangchow, China. He was for many years an active 
director of the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York,* 
1 Considered one of the best of its kind in any part of the world. 
Its building is crowned by a lighthouse erected by public subscription 
in memory of the victims of the Titanic disaster. It bears this 
inscription : 

LIGHTHOUBE TOWER AND TIME BALL 
Erected by Public Subscription 
THIS IiIOHTHOUSB TOWXSB XS A MBMOXtlAIi TO THE 
FASSBNGBBS, OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE STEAM- 
SHIP * TITANIC/ WHO DIED AS HEROES WHEN THAT 
VESSEL SANK AFTER A COLLISION WITH AN ICEBERQ. 

Latitude 41° 46^ North 
Longitude 60° 14' West 
April 15, 1912. 

House the brave who sleep * Women and children firsts 

Where the lost * Titanic ’ lies^ Oh, strong and tender cry. 

The men who knew what a man The sons whom women had home 
must do " and nursed 

When he looks Death in the eyes. Remembered — and dared to die. 

The boats crept off in the dark. 

The great ship groaned — and thenr-^ 

Oh, stars of the night who saw that sight. 

Bear witness these were men ! 


Henry van Dyke. 
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and the success of that splendid institution owes 
much to his practical sympathy and unfailing sup- 
port. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York, held December 16, 1914, 
the following minute was unanimously adopted : 

“ The death of Alfred Thayer Mahan, Rear-Admiral, 
U.S.N., retired, America’s foremost naval strategist 
and the world’s greatest authority on sea power, brings 
especial sorrow to the Board of Managers of the Institute 
of which he was a Lay Vice-President, having been a 
member of the Board since 1867 — forty-seven years. 
He was an absolutely conscientious member of the many 
Committees on which he willingly, faithfully, and 
graciously served. He was an interested and active 
member of the Building Committee which erected the 
Institute on the comer of South Street and Coenties 
Slip, and was also a member of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of America, a Commission appointed by the 
Cieneral Convention in 1904. 

“ His deep interest in all matters which concerned the 
good of seamen and his unfailing and unselfish service in 
their interest will be gratefully remembered by all who 
had the privilege of working with him. 

“ His quiet strong personality was always felt. 

“ He was essentially a man of God of superior intel- 
lect, and with profound religious convictions ; a great 
Churchman and an ardent patriot. 

“ The Board of Managers desires to express to his 
immediate family and relatives profound feeling of 
respect and sympathy. 

“ An Extract from the Minutes. 

“ Frank T. Warburton, 

“ Secretary.'* 

The following resolution bespeaks charitable activities 
in another direction : 

“ At a meeting of the Trustees of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, held at the Diocesan House, 
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Thursday afternoon, December 8, 1914, the follotring 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolvsd, that the Board of Trustees of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes desire to express 
their sense of the very great loss which they have sus- 
tained in the death of Rear-Admiral Mahan. He was 
always most deeply interested in the work of the Insti- 
tute, and was one of the most regular attendants at its 
meetings. His counsel and advice were always greatly 
prized, and it will be difficult if not impossible to find 
anyone to fill his place. 

“ David H. Greer, 

“ President^ 

‘‘American Church Institute for Negroes'^ 

The Reverend Milo Mahan, the Admiral’s uncle, pro- 
bably influenced his nephew’s mind strongly towards a 
sound conception of religion when he was a young man 
at Columbia College and lived in his house. In a letter 
written in 1864, among a number of other interesting 
things he says : 

“ Things happen to us constantly, which prove that 
God rules, or else .that Chance rules. But, if I must 
choose between Chance or Giod, to solve the mysteries 
of life, it is certainly reasonable' to refer things to God 
of whom I can form some idea, rather than to Chance 
of which I can form no idea whatever. God may be 
mysterious. His ways may be dark and past finding 
out. But Chance is not mysterious merely, it is utterly 
unintelligible.” 

Frederick the Great is quoted as luiving said : 
“ The Older One gets the more convinced one 
becomes that His Majesty King Chance does three- 
quarters of the business of this miserable universe.” 

Lieutenant Commander K. Asami of^the Japanese 
Navy wrote Mahan the following letter in March 1918 : 
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‘‘ Admiral Mahan, 

** Care of Navy Dejwrtment, 

“ Washington, D.C. 

** Dea& Sir, 

“ Knowing your interest in the cause of religion 
and humanity, I venture to write to you about a plan 
that I, as a Christian, have of writing the biography of 
the late Vice-Admiral Serata, who was a Christian. The 
biography is to be in Japanese, but if the whole, or some 
parts, could be published in English it would tend, I 
believe, to promote good feeling between your country 
and ours, since Admiral Serata was eduated in Anna- 
polis. In any case the publication in Japan alone will 
have some effect in promoting the cause of religion 
and of international peace. 

“ If you would write some words for the book, either 
in the form of an introduction from the American 
point of view, or as a chapter on Admiral Scrata’s 
life in the Academy, such words would have great 
influence upon our officers, who are all familiar with 
your works. 

** I should be much obliged, if, in addition to this, 
you could introduce me to some of the Admiral’s 
classmates at the Academy between 1877 and 1881, as 
I should like to have some reminiscences written by 
some of them. 

I am aware that I am asking a great favor, but 
trusting that you will be willing to render your assistance 
in so good a cause, 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“ K. Asami, 

“ Lieuienant Commander, I.J.N.'* 

That Mahan readily consented is apparent &om a 
letter which followed a few months later and of which 
the following is an extract : 

** It is with gratitude and satisfaction that I receive 
your kind letter of May 17, granting my request for an 
mtroduction to the proposed bio^aphy of Admirid 
Serata. The mere fact of your writing it will help pro- 
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mote go^d feeling between the two nations ; and I hope 
that the book will have such a circulation that your 
message regarding the harmonising element in Chris- 
tianity will cause many to think of the power of Christ 
to make all men one. Admiral Uriu has consented to 
help in the preparation of the book, which I trust may 
bring the Gospel to many who have not received it.” 

A year later Commander Asami wrote : 

% 

“ The flaming work of the Serata’s biography now 
come to the end, and it will be published within two 
months. Admiral Mahan is well acquainted in our Navy 
through his books, and he is now beginning to be 
widely known through his Christian character.” 

Admiral C. H. Stockton wrote an appreciation of 
Mahan in The Churchman, in which he said that there 
were no half-way measures with the Admiral, and that 
he entered into the devout life with all of his intellectual 
power and all the strength of his character. That he 
was not only a Christian gentleman and a devout Church- 
man, but l^longed to the highest and most unselfish 
type of American -citizenship. 

Mahan’s message at seventy years of age may be 
summed up in these words of his : 

“ It is on this practical side of religion, as one who has 
tried God these thirty years and more, that I see any 
right in me to speak. We begin, perhaps not exactly 
by trusting in ourselves, but in laying great store — 
not wholly undeserved — upon the things we ourselves 
do; upon our prayers, our efforts, our observances of 
every kind. They are right ; they are good ; they are 
incumbent ; but the great trouble is that they are ours, 
rather than His. So we go forth, generation after 
generation, to the conflict — and many a rattling fall 
we get. » 

“ The hearing of God’s word, prayer, the outward act 
of receiving the sacraments, spiritual effort of every 
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character, — ^this is man’s part, — ^the casting of the seed 
and the tending of it ; but the growth is not of him. 
The ripening of Life, the maturing of the Christian 
character, goes on by itself, not independent of man’s 
care, but wholly independent of man’s power. 

“ Here you have, not only in due proportion, but also 
fully developed, the two factors — man’s part and God’s 
part. The man casts the seed into the earth, — an ex- 
pression which involves by implication all that man 
does, the preparation of the ground, the planting, the 
tending, the watering ; but who is there that ^ows 
not that the growth of the grain is a life, the essential 
principle of which not only defies man’s investigation, 
but is independent of his power ? 

“ You are to supply the conditions essential to the 
Lord’s coming, by prayer, by sacrament, by effort, for 
these are means which He has ordained ; but you are not 
to fall into the spiritual error of expecting that the doing 
these things will make you good, that you will conquer 
by their means. 

“ I knew long ago by intellectual acceptance ; I know 
now by a knowledge for which I can give no account ; 
but I know as I never knew of old. And I feel justified 
in believing that through my generation telling you to 
expect that which I, at least, did not for a long time 
apprehend, you will find earlier than I found ; you will 
find that knowledge and that confidence, the possession 
of which passes all understanding, like the Peace of God, 
— which indeed it is. 

Such is my experience which I give to you. Some 
distant day, perhaps, someone here young may tell a 
future generation that he was helped along his road — 
not by me, but by the Spirit of God speaUng through 
me ; for unless it be the Spirit that speaks, and not I, 
these words are vain. Perhaps then he will feel that, 
having been so helped, he, at the close of his dajrs, was 
farther on than else he would have been. 

“ It is the grace of God to advancing years, a grace 
which, when received, more than compensates the man 
for the beauty and freshness of youth, that with the 
lapse of time he thus more and more sees his Maker as 
'He is, and sees himself as he is.” 
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** A favourite verse of Malum’s was Browning’s : 

*• Chrow old dUmg with 

The heat is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first wcta made ; 

Our times are in Hie hand 

Who saiiht * d whole 1 plannd. 

Youth shows hut half ; trust Ood, see aU, nor be afraid,* *’ 

The contemplation of the incidents of such a life as 
that of Alfred Thayer Mahan is apt to raise a question 
in the mind as to just what the term Religion is going to 
imply in the twentieth century. Haply the day is 
approaching when, except possibly among the densely 
ignorant, religion will cease to be regarded as a blind 
adherence to certain arbitrary observances and articles 
of faith inherited in large measure from mediaevalism. 
It has been said that the happiness of one of the least of 
His children is more precious to Almighty God than all 
the Creeds in Christendom. When the various Churches 
and Sects pool their energies, inter-associate their 
divergencies of creed and procedure, overcome their 
prejudices — for the most part acquired by inheritance — 
and teach tKeir people the one supreme and funda- 
mental truth, that in the sight of God kindness is every- 
thing, as compared with which the Church is nothing, 
will not Religion become universally recognised as 
essentially a standard of eonduct, an habitual practice of 
the golden rule ? 

It is a difficult and a delicate matter to attempt to 
interpret the innermost feelings of a fellow human being, 
but in so far as it is permissible to do so, it would seem 
justifiable to suggest that Mahan’s religion was of that 
nature which in' the present day is apt to be termed old- 
fashioned ; that in his heart he was a conscientious 
advocate of the ■ dogma of the Protestant Gpiscopal 
Church. Whatever may have been lys undisclosed 
convictions upon the many phases of Christian belief, 
his religion was of the type which mahes for irreproach- 
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able conduct in life ; and Mahan no doubt realised that 
there is no joy in the world in any way comparable to 
that which inevitably springs from the giving of happi- 
ness to others, and that in the final analysis Religion is 
neither Church, nor creed, nor dogma, nor observance ; 
but, first, last, and always, kindness, and all that kindness 
implies and comprehends. 

When he passed away. Bishop Greer of Nbw York 
wrote this to Mrs. Mahan : 

“ I shared with all the world the admiration for his 
eminent services to his chosen profession, and yet, 
beyond and above all that, I admired him for the 
beauty and charm of his Christian character.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE AUTUMN OF LIFE 

Call no man happy till he dies ; but having had the full term of 
life 1 feel that I may say confidently that I have had seventy years 
of happiness very little clouded.*’ — A. T. Mahan. 

Mahan was promoted to Rear-Admiral on the retired 
list on June 29, 1906. “ You will congratulate me, I 

am sure,” he writes Admiral Bouverie Clark, “ on pro- 
motion to Rear-Admiral Retired, a more substantial 
incident being that it increases my pay by something 
over £200. For the other, ‘ Captain Mahan,’ has become 
almost a nom de plume tox me, and I am a little perplexed 
about changing it.” Most men on approaching the three 
score and ten milestone yearn for a complete relaxation 
from toil, but this virile thinker continued vahantly in 
harness until the ehd, although he was officially detached 
from all naval duty on June 6, 1912, and in October 
of that year, when he was seventy-two, he said in a 
letter to a friend : 

“ I am now with friends near Philadelphia, and have 
already felt the benefit in these days, not only of the 
idleness but of the absence of the desk and its parapher- 
nalia which keeps work always in mind. I hope the 
total absence will break up all such associations and 
perhaps free me from the active interposition in current 
national naval policies which has added so much to my 
work this year.’? 

The years 1912 and 1918 were partly occupied with 
the publication of Armaments and Arbitration and Major 
Op^ations of the Names in (he War of American Inde- 

272 
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pendence ; and about this time his correspondence with 
Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark shows that he was realising 
that the years were beginning to telL In one letter 
he says : 

“ My old beloved friend. Dr. Johnson — do you know 
your Boswell ? — was always morose towards anyone 
that reminded him of his birthday. I can’t say I have 
quite the same feeling about it, having rather a philo- 
sophic indifference, except at the not infrequent re- 
minders I get that I can’t do things quite as I used to. 
A little slacking of the grip here, a little shortening of 
the walk there, not quite so many minutes of head work 
per diem, these and other little similar incidents remind 
me that I am coming to pieces after a fashion ; here a 
little and there a little, which all counts in the end. 
All this seems like grumbling, but it isn’t; upon the 
whole I think I am happier, steadily, than at any previous 
period of my life.” 

Such was his vitality, however, at seventy-one years of 
age that he was able to write : 

“ Here our bicycles are at the door .like so many horses 
every day, and wc go on them everywhere — church^ 
post-office, beach, friends, and all. It is also for me a 
standard of strength. The long rides of five years ago 
I never take now, and my long rides are those which 
then were daily. For bathing I am much where I used 
to be, and go in colder water, remaining as long or longer. 
With the thermometer at 20 I get on very well with no 
overcoat, having great delight in the freer movement, 
and wonder at seeing men forty years my junior in gar- 
ments that are about as limber as plate armor, with 
heavy furs often to boot. I can still walk nearly four 
miles an horn, though I could not keep it up over an 
hou?.” 

The house referred to in the paragraph just quoted 
was built by the Admiral and Mrs. Mahan some years 
before this, and became their permanent home in Long 
Island. It is known as “ Marshmere,” and the accom- 



pa^og photic^|i^j^]i shows tte side away t|ia sea 
and the garden. the author spent severa] enjoy- 

able weeks, as the i^est of Mrs. Mahan, sorting out 
material for this work in the Admiral*s study. 

In the early part of 1918 he was abroad with his wife 
and two daughters, visitmg France, Italy, and Sicily, 
and in a letter £rom Palermo he complains in somewhat 
melancholy fashion, as an awful proof of old age,” 
that sight-seeing, which a few years before he used to 
enjoy, bores him indescribably. 

condition of affairs in the Balkans at that time 
evidently gave him some concern for the safety of his 
family. He feared the spark, whieh might ignite the 
mighty conflagration, the arrival of which he foresaw 
and so eloquently predicted in his writings. He tells 
Sir Bouverie Clark : 

“ Things have been moving pretty rapidly since I left 
London. It has been on my mind, though I have not 
worried, that any slight slip among the diplomats might 
land all the fat in the fire, and the Mediterranean be a 
scene of war before I would get my womenfolk out — not 
to say my gray haip, what I have of them. Even now I 
should hot be surprised by a mauvais tour in the proceed- 
ings, but they have been talking so long I fancy now 
they will be able to settle things without fighting. 
Nevertheless, as long as Turkey exists she will be per; 
petually giving rise to * questions.’ I believe the indi- 
vidual Turk is not a bad sort, but any people more 
hopelessly unfit for governing it is hard to imagine. I 
beueve the Persians are worse.” 

On the outbreak of hostilities in August 1914, he 
received many gratifying offers to write about the war. 
Two of these were of a highly remunerative character, 
and the money would have been more than acceptable, 
for in the closing years of his life he was pxuch concerned 
about the financial position of his family in the event of 
his d<^th and the cessation of his pay as Rear>Admiral 
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tlw of this ihera^i« 
work, howev^, vliy ah Ordter ficbxa tl^ Govanuneht, pto^ ' 
lubiting oflUcess of the ArOiy ahd Navy firom 
about the war. 'f he Order read : 


» Taa WaxKB Hovsa, 

** WASBnraTOH, 

“ Augutt 6 , 1814. 

“ I write to sug^t that you request and advise all 
officers of the Service, whether active or retired, to re* 
refirain from public comment of any kind upon the 
military or political situation on the other side of the 
water. I would be obliged if you would let them know 
that the request and advice comes from me. It seems 
to me highly unwise and improper that officers of the 
Navy and Axmy of the Unit^ States should make any 
public utterances to which any color of politiosl or 
military criticism can be given where other nations are 
involved. 

“ Cordially and faithfully yours, 

“Woodrow Wiijson. 


“ Josephus Daniels, 

** Secretary of ^ Navy'* 


Mahan appealed to the Secretary of the Navy for 
exemption as a retired officer : 


“Qtroam), N.T., 

“ August 15, 1814. 

“ To the Secretary of the Navy. 

“ 1. I have received the Department’s Special Order 
of August 6, 1914, with reference to public comment by 
officers upon the existing European War. 

“ 2. I would represent that the status of a retired 
naval officer is by law so detached from employment by 
the Government, that his relation to the course of the 
Government and consequent res^nsibility of the 
Government for his published opinions differ scarcely 
at all from the case of a private citizen. 

“ This consideration is reinforced by the fact that all 
the weight attached to the judgment of any particular 
Officer is purely personal to him, and therefore private. 

19 
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If I were to resign firom the Navy to^motiow, my opinions 
on professional matters would be valued neither less nor 
mme than they now are. 

** 8. Assuming that the reason of the Government for 
the Order was to forestall any appearance of bias on its 
■'own part towards either belligerent — for no otherwise 
can a personal expression ajKect it — I submit that the 
published opinion of a retired officer can in no wise com- 
promise the just sensitiveness of the Government as to 
the dear and evident impartiality of its attitude. 

** 4. Public opinion bdng in the last aimlysis the 
determining force in our national policy, the effect 
of the Order is to disable a class of men best qualified by 
their past occupations, and present position, to put 
before the public considerations which would tend to 
base public opinion, in matters of current public interest, 
upon sound professional grounds. 

“ 5. Personally, at the age of seventy-four, I find 
myself silenced at a moment when the particular pur- 
suits of nearly thirty years, the results of which had the 
approval of the naval authorities in almost all countries, 
might be utilised for the public. I admit a feeling of 
personal disappointment, but that necessarily must be 
of less consequence in any reconsideration that may be 
granted. I may state that I have, from Great Britain 
and from our own country, applications more than I 
could attend to, if permitted, couched in terms of strong 
appreciation of my particular fitness for the work, and 
which may consequently be assumed to indicate a 
popular want. 

“ 6. I believe that the terms of the Order exceed 
in stringency the rules of many of the great naval 
states, notably those of Great Britain. The Officer 
of Naval Intelligence can probably inform the Depart- 
ment on this point. 

“ 7. On my own behalf I request the withdrawal of 
the Order as far as applicable to retired officers.” 


Influential friends also made heroic efforts to induce 
the Administration to make an cxceptiofl in his favour 
in view of his world-wide reputation for accurate and 
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impartial presentation of military facts,* but they foiled 
iu their object. 

Colonel Frederick Mahan, writing from Paris in Bfay 
1915 to a friend in New York, says : 

“ I thank you very much for your words of sympathy 
in regard to my brother’s death. There is no doubt in 
the minds of our family that the President’s ’ muzzling 
order * forbidding officers in the Army or Navy to write 
anything in connection with the war hastened greatly 
his death, because — so my sister writes me — he chafed 
much at not being able to call the attention of our people 
to the great danger of being unprepared.” 

These letters from the Editors of The Independent 
and Leslie’s tell their own story : 

*‘Thb Independent, 

** 119, West 40th Stbeet, 
*‘New Yobk. 

“ Fenwick, Conn., 

“ August 7, 1014. 

“ D£AR Ax>mibal Mahan, 

“ The telephone treated me badly this afternoon, 
and I said I would write. We hope that you will find 
it possible to write each week during the progress of 
the war an interpretation of the naval events, so that 
the people may understand what is going on, and what 
it means — so far as that can be done consistently with 
the President’s instructions. For the newspaper rights 
in such a series of articles wc shall be glad to pay you one 
hundred dollars a week. It seems to us that it will con- 
stitute a great public service, as well as be a strong 
feature for The Independent. The articles may be from 
1,200 to 8,000 words, and should be in hand each week 
qn Friday. 

In 1906 Preeident Roosavolt had written liim : “ Your position is 
a peculiar one, and without intending to treat this as a precedent, I 
desire you to have a free hand to -discuss in any way you wish the 
s^call^ peace proposals. Y ou have a deserved reputation as a publicist 
wluch makes this proper from the public standpoint. Indeed, I think 
it important for you to write just what you think of the matter.” 
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** I venture to recall myself to your acquaintance as 
for many years the publisher of The Outlook, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

” WnxiAH B. HownAND.” 

“The Iedefbhdbmt, 

“ 110, West 40tb Stbbet, 

“ New Yobh, 

“ Augrut 9, 1914. 

** Dbab Admirai. Mahan, 

“ I am delighted beyond measure to hestr that 
you will try to contribute an article on the Naval 
Strategy of the War to The Independent, and I take 
great pleasure in enclosing our check of $100 for it. 

“ We shall need the manuscript by Thursday of next 
week. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ William B. Howland.” 


(Note by Mahan : 

Returned “ advaneed check ” Aug. 11. 

A. T. M.) 


** The Independent, 

“ Augtiet 12, 1914. 

” Dear Admiral Mahan, 

“ Your letter of August 10, followed by that of 
August 11, returning check for One Hundred dollars, is 
at hand. Thank you very much for giving our applica- 
tion so careful attention. I am quite confident that 
the President has issued his instructions in rather more 
drastic fashion than is desirable in the interests of the 
public, and I am glad to find that you agree with me in 
this feeling. Would it possibly be worth whUe, and in 
proper accord with the attitude of an officer toward the 
Administration, for you to make inquiry,, either through 
the Secretary 'of the Navy, or directly to the President, 
whether for the kind of interpretation we have in mind, 
an exception may not be properly made. It is the 
purpose of The Independent to interpret the news, which 
is poured out by the daily papers in it flood, in such 
intelligent fashion as to aflord a consecutive, dear and 
impartial Story of the War. There is no naval officer 
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so well qualified ^ yourself to do this work. If you 
should feel that it is proper for you to make any inquiry 
at Washington, and let me know, we shall also be glad 
to take the matter up. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“WnxiAM B. Howland.” 

“ Lxsub’s, 

“Nbw Yobk, 

“ Augiut S, 1014. 

“ My dear Admiral, 

“ Your articles have always pleased me, but none 
has given me greater pleasure than the one I received 
from your pen this morning. It impelled me to tele- 
graph you the proposition tluit you follow the war, frrom 
the naval standpoint, as a regular weekly contributor to 
Leslie's, choosing your own subject or your own point of 
view, and getting the article to this office by INiesday 
morning of each week. I do not ask that these weekly 
contributions be long, you can suit your own con- 
venience as to their length. It will be a pleasure to remit 
$100 every week for each article, and we will feel 
honored by having you as one of our contributing 
editors. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ John A. Sleicher, 

“ Editor." 

In May 1914 Mahan was invited by Mr. Atherton 
Brownell to join an Editorial Syndicate, and the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Brownell’s letters explain the 
scope of the project : 

“ Reduced to its simplest point, my proposition will 
be to ask if you will be willing to write during the coming 
year a series of short articles, not to exceed 700 words 
in length each, and to the number perhaps of twelve, 
having to do with current and timely events particularly 
within the scope of yoiu: interest and study. It is 
' designed that these should be published on the editorial 
^page of a large chain of papers (dailies) over your 
signature. 
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“ The importuice of this work can best be indicated 
when I say to you that this suggestion to you is a purt 
of a broader plan. 

“ Without going into a discussion as to whether or 
not the influence of the daily editorial page has actually 
deteriorated or not — since there are those who hold that 
the same complaint has been heard from time im- 
memorial — rthere can be no question that the calibre of 
the daily editorial in most instcmces is not such as to 
create sound thought by the public as to the news 
events of which they read. 

** The plan that is now in mind is to create a board 
of contributing editors, composed of men each one of 
whom has made himself an authority in some special 
line or lines, and representing various shades of opinion, 
who shall contribute with more or less regularity his 
views or digest of the news of the day.” 

“ It is the purpose that this work shall be directed 
by an advisory board, which provisionally has been 
selected as follows : Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University ; Dr. Talcott Williams, Dean of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia ; Waldemar Kaempffert, 
Managing Editor of the Scientific American; and the 
officers of the syndicate, consisting of John W. Hunter, 
formerly President of the Washington Herald, and myself. 

** We have extended this invitation thus far to Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Albert Bushnell Hart, Prof. William 
R. Shepherd, Prof. Emory Johnson, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, Dr. Ernst Richard, Roger W. Babson, former 
Ambassador Curtis Guild, l^ank A. Vanderlip, Edward 
T. Devine and several others, and are receiving from most 
of them a full measure of encouragement for the plan.” 

(Note by Mahan ; “ Charge fifty dollars for 700 ; 700 
being harder than 1,000.”) 

Although Mahan unfortunately survived but four 
months of active hostilities in 1914, he had time and op- 
portunity enough to express his approval of the disposition 
and strategy of the British Fleet, significantly adding that 
it would have been madness to have yielded to any rash 
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impulse to pursue the Germans into their mine<locked 
harbours. He further expressed his firm conviction as 
to the ultimate victory of the Allies, and paid a glowing 
tribute to the British Navy. He is reported to have said 
in an interview shortly after the outbreak of the war : 

“ You people in England do not realise the immense 
admiration felt all over the world, yes, and in Germany 
also, for the British Navy. Speaking from my stand- 
point, as an American, I tell you that there is only one 
navy in the world, and that the others are mere strip- 
lings by comparison. I do not mean to underrate the 
American and other fleets, but, by eomparison with the 
British, every other navy still has much to learn. 
Whether the moral of the oflicers and men is as good 
to-day as in the time of Nelson remains to be proved, 
but, personally, I hold that the British Navy to-day, in 
all essentials, remains as incomparably superb as ever.” 

In a letter written to Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
his London agents, Mahan said : 

” I take this opportunity to express to you the vivid 
interest with which I am following Great Britain’s 
course in this war. But the testimony to the upright- 
ness and efficiency of her Imperial rule, given by the 
strong adhesion and support of India and the Dominions, 
is a glory exceeding that of pitched battle and over- 
whelming victory.” 

In summing up the varied and complex incentives 
which contributed to bring about that wondrous 
unanimity with which the widely scattered overseas 
partners of the British Empire instantly rallied to the 
flag on the outbreak of war in 1914, who can estiihate 
the measure of the silent unconscious influence of 
England’s irreproachable Court ? 

Mah an entertained no illusions whatever as to the 
■ quarter in which lay the awful responsibility for plunging 
. the world in bloodshed and sorrow in 1914. In an 
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interview to the press at the time/ among other state- 
ments of hb indicating profound and comprehensive 
grasp of the situation, was this : 

** The aggressive insolence of Austria’s ultimatum to 
Servia, taken with the concession by the latter of all the 
demands except those too humiliating for self-respect, 
indicate that the real cause of the war is other than set 
forth by the ultimatum. 

“ Knowing from past experience how the matter 
must be regarded by Russia, it is incredible that Austria 
would have ventured on the ultimatum unless assured 
beforehand of the consent of Germany to it. The 
inference is irresistible that the substance of the ulti- 
matum was the pretext for a war already determined on 
as soon as plausible occasion offered.** 

In the later period of his life, two of Mahan’s favourite 
haunts in New York were the Century Club and the 
University Club. In the library of the latter he was for 
many years a familiar figure. Here he wrote several of 
his books. In Mr. James W. Alexander’s history of the 
University Club, his portrait appears among those of 
other distinguished* members. Through the coiu*tesy pf 
Mr. William Alexander, Secretary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Editor of Scribner’s Magazine, and the members 
of the House Committee and the Library Committee of 
the Club, the author was accorded the invaluable privi- 
lege of two months’ honorary membership, which was of 
no little advantage in preparing some of the matter for 
these pages, and for which he will always remain in- 
debted to the -members of the Club. He also records 
with gratitude the courteous hospitality of the Lotos 
Club, famous for- its exhibitions of pictures and its 
dinners to distinguished men. 

For some time previous to his death Mahan had been 
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at work on a History of the United States, and among his 
papers is an introductory summary of some thirty sheets, 
which is apparently all that was actually written, 
although there are evidences of extensive preparation. 

This was apparently his last literary work. From 
beginning to end he wrote for thirty years, and at the 
dose of his life perhaps no tribute to his genius was 
more highly appreciated by his friends than that from 
the British Ambassador at Washington : 

** Bbitish Embassy, 

“ Washington, D.O., 

“ Decernher 2, 1914. 

“ Madam, 

“ It is my duty on behalf of the British Admiralty 
to express the sorrow British sailors feel at the death of 
yotir husband. Although other countries besides our 
own and other Navies profited by the insight and know- 
ledge with which he drew and discovered the great con- 
dusions of Naval History, the British service is his chief 
debtor. The achievements of our sailors were his theme 
and their consequences his doctrine. 

“ There is probably no officer in any of the Battle 
Fleets and Squadrons now serving all over the world who 
has not been, and is not now being encouraged and 
instructed by the truths he taught about sea power. 
We remember also that he wsis a sincere friend of our 
country in times when friends are dear. 

“ I have the honour to remain. Madam, 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“ Ckcid Spring-Rice.” 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE PEACEFUL END 

« 

“ It was my good fortune to be thrown into close relations with 
Admiral Mahan. He was a man of rare scope and vision, being able 
to see things in their wider relations. His place in his day and genera- 
tion is assured, as that of a student of affairs, past and present, who 
possessed a peculiar power to grasp principles which others had seen 
only dimly, and to set them forth with such clearness and force that 
^ could understand them. In this way he loft a deep impression 
upon his times. Equally characteristic was his deep sense of truth 
and perfect sincerity. Ho was also singularly fair in his judgments. 
All that he said and wrote sprang from profound conviction and an 
earnest dosire to bo just and helpful.” — Professor John Bassett 
Moore, LL.D.^ 

In letters to his old friend Admiral Sir Bouverie Clark, 
with whom he continued to correspond to the end, Mahan 
began complaining in 1908 of waning strength, the result 
of which had been to compel him to cut down both work 
and exercise. In 1907 and 1908 he had two serious 
operations, and the pressure to write all that was asked 
of him subsequently brought on what he described as a 
heart attack, from which, however, he recovered. 

He told Admiral Clark, in 1908, that he was feeling 
close to his actual age, sixty-eight, whereas two years 
before he was “ substantially fifty.” He still claimed, 
however, that he had plans and an outlook, and was 
contemplating the writing of another book. Three 
years later he wrote : “ The conclusion of the whole 
matter is I am a hopeless old fogey ” ; notwithstanding 
which, in the autumn of 1914, he moved to Washington 

* Professor of Intemational Law aad Diplomacy, and Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
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with his family, intjending to pass the winter there in 
special research work for the Carnegie Institute, with 
a view to writing the history of American expansion 
and its bearing on sea power, a monumental work to 
which he had given much thought. In November he 
had another heart attack, to which he succumbed. He 
quietly and peacefully breathed his life away at the 
Naval Hospital in Washington on December 1, 1914, 
in his seventy-fifth year. 

The funeral* service was held in St. Thomas' Epis- 
copsd Church in Washington, the Rev. Ernest Smith, 
the Rector, officiating. In accordance with the Admiral’s 
wish the service was of the simplest character and 
without military ceremony. As in his life, so in his 
death, he manifested the same modest and unassuming 
tendencies. His mortal remains lie buried in the 
little cemetery at Quogue, Long Island, and a simple 
cross marks his last resting-place. 

The cousinly tribute which here follows strikes the 
keynote of his singularly unpretentious nature ; 

“ Chestnut Avenue, 

“ Chestnut Hii.ii, 

'* December 12, 1914. 

“ I was SO glad we could be with you at that beautiful 
service at St. Thomas’ Church. It seemed to me that 
the simplicity of it all was just what Cousin Alfred wotdd 
have liked. I am so thankful that we had that little 
visit from him last winter, for it left such a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind of his goodness and humility. I had 
always loved Cousin Alfred from the time he stayed 
with Madie when you were first married, and he used to 
sing to us the old songs, such as ‘ Where are you going, 
Billy Boy ? ’ and ‘ Mother, will you buy me a pan of 
milk ? * I have simg those same songs to all my children, 
and they love them too ; but last winter I was so im- 
pressed with the way in which Cousin Alfred lived his 
religion, it was an example I hope I shall never forget.” 

“ Eugenia M. Cheston.” 
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Tbe obituary notices which appeared would fill a 
number of large scrap-books. Every newspaper and 
periodical of any importance in both hemispheres re- 
corded the irretrievable loss the world had sustained, 
and published extended biographical sketches of his 
life and work, in many instances extending to several 
columns. From the mass a few extracts characteristic 
of the majority are here selected : 

“ Rear-Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, U.S.N., re- 
tired, America’s foremost naval strategist and the 
world’s greatest authority on sea power, died suddenly 
at the United States Naval Hospital here at 7.15 o’clock 
this morning of heart disease. 

“ Though he was in his seventy-fifth year. Admiral 
Mahan was in apparently good health until the war 
began. The first month of hostilities deeply affected 
him. There were great demands made upon him for 
comments as a naval expert, and during the early days 
of the war he gave many interviews and wrote a number 
of articles dealing with the contest. 

“ Only last week he visited Secretary Daniels at the 
Navy Department, and Mr. Daniels said to-night the 
Admiral was the best-informed man on the war and its 
lessons he had conversed with. 

** Admiral- Mahan was as familiar with Europe, her 
history and armaments, as he was with Ameriean 
history, and knew many of the men actively identified 
with the war in high places in England, Germany, and 
France. Some of his intimate friends among the military 
and naval men in Europe had lost their lives in the war, 
and this shocked him. 

His great reputation had been developed in the 
nine years immediately preceding the First Hague 
Conference. It was in 1890 that his first book of 
international importance. The Influence of Sea Power 
wpon Historfft was published in Boston, and made 
the author Imown around the world. This book is 
really responsible for the German Navy as it exists 
to-day. 

Three intifiiate firiends who met him frequently on 
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his visit to Washington this winter, expressed the belief 
to*night that the war in Europe had hastened his death. 
They stud that Admiral Mahan was not only hiost keenly 
interested in the great struggle, its relation to sea power, 
tmd the naval and strategic problems and lessons being 
solved or taught by the war, but that the events of the 
war greatly excited his mind and heart.” — The New 
York Times'* 


The London Morning Post, in appreciative words, ex- 
pressed the sympathetic admiration of the people of 
Great Britain : 

” In Admiral Mahan dies the greatest among naval 
historians, for he both chronicled naval events and 
deduced from them their governing principles, so that 
he was above all the naval philosopher. Ever a cordial 
friend to England, inspired with a profound admiration 
for the British Navy, the distinguished American did in 
a sense which he himself never in the least anticipated 
inflict an immense burden upon this country. For he 
taught the civilised world what had hitherto been hid 
from their eyes, and which, excepting a few sailors and 
fewer statesmen, was by no means understood by the 
people of Great Britain, the sovereign virtue of sea 
power. The Influence of Sea Power upon History was 
published in 1890, and in the course of a few years every 
nation began to profit by its teaching, with the inevit- 
able result that Great Britain was compelled to spend 
larger and still increasing sums upon her Navy. For 
Mahan’s doctrine, drawn as it was mainly from the 
history of the British Navy, proved in irrefragable terms 
that for the British Empire a supreme Navy was the 
condition of its existence. Few men who have achieved 
greatness owned less intention to win fame. One of the 
first British sailors to recognise the extraordinary value 
of the work was Lord Charles Beresford, who was then 
captain of H.M.S. Undaunted, and who wrote to the 
author on the subject. Gifted with an admirable modesty, 
Mahan was always ready to give his sagacious counsel 
to those who sought it. This coimtry owes to the great 
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Am^ican a debt which can never be repaicl, for he was 
the first elaborately and coniprehendvely to formulate the 
philosophy of British sea power, and from time to time, 
as occasions of difficulty arose, he published an essay or 
an article which indicated the right course for Great 
Britain to follow. He foresaw that the present war 
would come, and his counsel in existing circumstances 
would have been invaluable.” 


The spiritual aspect of Mahan’s nature, and the loss 
which the Church sustained in his death, formed the 
subject of a tribute to his memory in the Parish record of 
Old Trinity Church, New York, which voiced the senti- 
ments of Churchmen throughout the world : 

“ In the death of Admiral Mahan, the Church has lost 
one who may truly be described as a great layman, 
accepting with his whole heart the Church’s teaching, 
interested and active in her work, illustrating her truth 
in his own Christian character and life. The powers of 
his trained and disciplined mind, which gained him 
recognition throughout the world in naval affairs, were 
used by Admiral Mahan just as earnestly and con- 
scientiously in spiritual matters. He said once, on a 
public occasion, that he felt it a privilege to bear his 
witness that he found in the statements in the Church’s 
Creed not only the deepest spiritual help but the most 
intense intellectual satisfaction. In 1910 Admiral 
Mahan published a work entitled The Harvest WilMriy 
the Life of the Christiany which reveals both his unusual 
theological knowledge and the reality of his own spiritual 
experience. Its keynote is found in the words ‘ The 
riches of Christ are unsearchable ; but chief among them 
is the gift of love for Himself. It is a gift, not an 
acquisition.’ It would be well if every Churchman 
would make himself familiar with this volume.” 


Among the many letters of condolence afid recognition 
of his services to mankind, was one from the Hon. 
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Josepbtis DaJoielSy Secretary of the Navy,- who wrote on 
bd^alf of t&e Navy Department : 


Mbb. AxmxD T. Maran, 

*« 2025 Hillykr Plage, 

“Washington, D.C. 


“ Navy Dbfabtmbnt, 

“ Washington, 

“ December 1, 1014. 


My dear Mrs. Mauak, 

“ The Department is deeply grieved to learn of 
the death of your husband, Rear-Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan, U.S. Navy, Retired, which occurred at the 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D.C., December 1, 19' 
and extends to you its sincere sympathy in your 
bereavement. 

“ Admiral Mahan was not only a fine type of Naval 
Officer, but possessed a lovable character that en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact. 
His attainments, which gave him a world-wide renown, 
were of immeasurable value to the country he loved and 
served, and though he is gone, his works happily remain 
as a guide and inspiration, not only for this generation 
but for all that are to come. 

“ What he so ably and convincingly wrote was accepted 
at home and abroad as authority, and there are no 
enlightened peoples who are not familiar with his name. 

“ In your distress you must feel a solemn pride that 
throughout the world to-day his passing will be learned 
of with deep regret, not only because of the liigh esteem 
in which his name is held, but because he leaves in the 
world of achievement a plaee that eannot be filled. 

“ Your grief is shared not only by the Service he loved 
and long and nobly worked for, but by the Nation. 

** "Very respectfully and with heartfelt sympathy, 

“ Josephus Danieir, 

“ Secretary of the Navy” 


The Navy League of Great Britain sympathised with 
the American Navy League in their mutual loss, and 
expressed their feelings in this appreciative message : 

“ Members of the Navy League in every part of the 
World will deeply regret the death of Admiral Alfred 
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Thayer Ifahan, which took place on December 1, 1914. 
To readers of The Navy the name of the distinguished 
American naval publicist will be a household wonl. 
No writer has more profoundly expressed the thought of 
his time with the significance of sea power in international 
policy. His series of great works on naval subjects 
profoundly influenced the thought of the nations, and the 
opinions he expressed with so much eloquence and con> 
viction have been in no small measure responsible for the 
evolution of latter-day naval policy. The memb^ of 
the British Navy League tender with all respect their 
. most sincere expression of sympathy and regret to the 
members of the American Navy League and the xieople 
of the United States in the loss which they have sustained 
through the death of this gallant officer.” 


A couple of letterss are here selected firom the mass 
of communications from personal friends : one from 
Admiral Rodgers : 


“ Qbaxtd Horauk NAXiowAa, 

“ Lvobbnii, 

'* December 9, 1914. 


” Dear Mrs. Mahan, 

“ We were deeply grieved in learning by the 
papers of the death of your husband : indeed it came to 
us as a shock, for we recedled how well and strong and 
young he was only three years ago when he came to 
Newport and the War College. We recalled this and the 
deep impression he made upon us all by the interest and 
range of his conversation and the charm of his manner. 
Of the fame he acquired years ago and maintained 
throughout his life I need not speak to you who were 
for so long his co-laborer, but I beg you to receive 
this expression of our very deep sympathy in the loss 
of one whose .name is known the world turound and to 
believe me, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Raymond T. Rodgers.” 


And one from Mr. James Ford Rhodes, ttie distinguished 
historian and lecturer : 
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“ 392, Beacon Street* 

“ Boston, 

December 3, 1914. 

Deab Mrs. Maha^, 

“ I must send to you my profound grief at 
Admiral Mahan’s death. 1 had a long talk with him 
l^t April and he seemed to me in the best of health, 
using a strong voice and an active brain as he imparted 
to me his common-sense views of the policy of our 
country which was under our discussion. My acquaint- 
ance with Admiral Mahan runs back to the last centiuy, 
and while we did not see one another often, it so hap- 
pened that we had long talks when we met. I learned 
very much from him and always felt that, after an inter- 
view, I had made an intellectual advance. Wc saw 
one another frequently at the University Club, not so 
often at the Century, and the impression that I formed 
from my intercourse with him during his several visits 
to Boston, was confirmed, that never did I know a man 
of such ju^ celebrity, and such rare intellectual dis- 
tinction, who was withal so modest. 

“ I feel that history and literature have suffered a 
great loss. 

“ I remain, 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ James Ford Rhodes.” 

The following resolution speaks for itself : 

“ Navy Bboords Socibty. 

“ ADMIRAI.TY, 

“ London, S.W.l. 

Hon. Treasurer: Sir W. Graham Greene, K.C.B., 
Secretary: W. G. Perrin. 

Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Navy Records 
Society, December, 1914. 

“ The Council of the Navy Records Society desire 
to ofier to the family of the late Admiral Mahan a sincere 
expression of sympathy and to record their sense of the 
loss the British Empire has sustained by the termina- 
tion of the career of one who so generously appreciated 
the real work of the Royal Navy.” 

20 
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As soon as the news of the sudden and fatal termination 
of his illness reached the Government in Washington, 
the Navy .Department made this annoimcement : 

** Admiral Mahan became famous as an author and 
historian in the early nineties, when his books on The 
Infltienee of Sea Power upon History and The Influence 
of Sea Power tspon the French Revolution were published. 
These were followed by a Life of Nelson. These books 
were classics in their line, and were widely read through- 
out the world. In England and G^many in particular 
they received the highest commendation, and in every 
country possessing a navy they became veritable text- 
books in naval strategy. In England the leading naval 
men of the day confessed that it had remained for 
him to elucidate the work of the British Navy in a way 
that they themselves had never understood or even 
dreamed of. 

** Since his first books he has written many of lesser 
importance, and these and his essays have kept him 
before the world as the greatest modem writer on naval 
strategy. He was a close student of world politics, and 
his writings on the trend of the politics, of the leading 
nations of the world were accepted as an authority. 
It may be safely said that no writer of modem times 
evinced a keener insight in the affairs of the world or 
expressed himself concerning them more clearly and 
convincingly than did the late Admiral Mahan. 

** His death will cause international regret, not 
only because of the high esteem in which he is held in 
every coxmtry of the world interested in naval affairs, 
but also because of the fact that his death leaves a void 
among naval and political authorities of the world that 
no author and writer can fill.” 

This expressive letter was written to The Times by 
Mahan’s London publisher, Mr* ^* Marston : 

" Sib, 

** It was with much regret that«I saw the an- 
nouncement in The Times of December 2 of the death 
of Admiral A. T. Mahan, with whom for nearly a quarter 
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of a century I have had very firiendly relations, especially 
in connection with the publication in this and other 
' countries of his ^eat worlra on sea power. I should like 
to add my testimony to the charming courtesy which 
everyone who had any relations with the Admiral always 
experienced from him, and also to the fact of his great 
love and admiration for our country, which he often 
expressed to me in conversation and in his letters. 

“ I am sending the following copy of the last letter I 
received from him, little more than a month ago, because 
it is very characteristic, and, coming from such a pro- 
found student of naval power, very encouraging for our 
Empire and our Allies : 

“ ‘ Mabshmbbb, Quoatne, Long Isumd, 

“ • October 14. 

“ ‘ Dear Mr. Marston, 

“ ‘ Many thanks for your letter of September 21, 
and for. clipping enclosed. 

** ‘ Since you wrote, the misfortune to the three A.C.’s 
[i.e. the armoured cruisers Cressy, Hogue, and ^boukir] 
has occurred, and I saw yesterday that the Russians 
had also lost the PaUada. I have been surprised myself 
that such attempts have not been more frequent, and 
doubtless, if a full return of all submarine prowlings 
were obtainable, we should find many failures against 
each success. I have not shared Sir Percy Scott’s dismal 
fprebodings, believing that the question of the submarine 
would reduce itself to one of seouting and look-out ; yet 
I have not ventured so positive an adverse opinion as 
sometimes I see attributed to me. As regards the in- 
activity of the German Main Fleet, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is numerically much inferior. In an article 
written for one of our weeklies early in the war I gave 
the opinion that the Germans would first try to reduce 
the margin against them by torpedo attacks, and possibly 
by airships, and I have been accordingly surprised that 
no more has been attempted in the two months inter- 
vening. As regards the general course of the war, to- 
day’s news is superficially discouraging, and I am dis- 
appointed that the Allies should have made so little 
impression on the lines of the Germans in France, while 
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these were able to sptore men enough to reduce Antwerp. 
Nevertheless, numbers and money will eventually tell, 
as in our Civil War, if the Allies persist to the end ; and 
in any case the British Fleet holds the decision in its 
hands, as in the days of Napoleon. I do not permit 
myself anxiety, though it is hard to avoid when' so 
interested ; besides, I am sure that if Germany wins 
by a big margin she is likely to be nasty to us. Lord 
Roberts has a i^e chance for “ I told you so ” as regards 
the need of yoiir Army for greater numbers, if he wished 
to be disagreeable. 

“ ‘ Myself and family are very well, though my seventy- 
four years, now complete, make themselves felt more and 
more. I have lost perceptibly in physical vigour during 
the summer. This winter we are to spend in Washing- 
ton instead of New York, I having been asked to do some 
research work there. 

“ * With my most earnest interest in your nation’s 
present and future, and my personal regards to 
yourself, 

“ ‘ Yours sincerely, 

“ ‘ A. T. Mahan.’ 

“The last time Admiral Mahan was in London he 
expressed to me bis astonishment that our country seemed 
to be so unaware of or so indifferent to the menacing 
attitude of Germany, and so deaf to the call of our King 
to ‘ Wake up.’ It will be seen from his letter that he 
was under no delusions as to the danger to America 
should Germany and Austria break our power in this 
war ; in him we have lost a firm friend, a great admirer 
of our Fleet, and the man whose calm judicial pages are 
ablaze vrith its glorious deeds and tremendous world 
power. It is indeed heartening to know our faith 
in our Fleet was so fully shared by him, 

“ I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ R. B. Marston. 


“ SCBBXT Lodob, Dbkbiabk Hob, S.E.” 

t 

In his last illness, after expressing admiration for many 
b^utiful things in the world which in the activities of 
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life are ordinarily overlooked, Mahan said, If a few 
more quiet years were granted me I might see and enjoy 
these things, hut God to just and I am content'’ 

From youth to the mellow autumn days of his earthly 
existence, he lived the life of an earnest Christian, and 
died as he had lived, leaving behind him a stainless 
record. 

Well done, Mahan ! Rest from yotu labours. The 
echo of your fame shall reverberate through the ages, 
even so long as men go down to the sea in ships. You 
were a credit to the Green Isle from which your grand- 
sire came ; you rendered an incomparable service to 
England and to France, whence your mother’s forbears 
sprang ; and you have brought honour and renown to 
America, the land which gave you birth. You were 
the Rosetta Stone which revealed the hidden language 
of the seas. Your genius shall continue for all time to 
inspire those to whom posterity shall entrust the des- 
tinies of the great nations of the earth. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


SUMMARY 


It is not given to ever^ author to achieve celebrity in his own life- 
time ; still more rarely does he live to see his thoughts exercising a 
profound influence upon the minds of his contemporaries, shaping the 
evolution of nations, and dictating the policy of their Governments.” — 
Austin Taylor, B.A.^ 

” A gentleman, young sir, I take it, is one bom with the Gk)d-like 
capacity to think and feel for others, irrespective of their rank or 
condition. One who possesses an ideal so lofty, a mind so delicate, 
that it lifts liim above all things ignoble, yet strengthens his hands to 
raise those who are fallen, no matter how low.” — Jbffbry Fabnol. 


Just where does Alfred Thayer Mahan stand in the 
ranks of great men ? Greatness is said to consist of a 
happy combination of commanding attributes of 
character, activity, and intellect, so rare as to raise their 
fortunate possessor conspicuously and permanently 
above the heads of his fellow-men. Under this deflnition 
his place is assuredly an exalted one. With but few 
exceptions, no American in recent times has been 
accorded so substantial a measure of recognition by 
accepted authorities in all parts of the world. 

To the mass of the people, even to those of the 
educated classes, the names of the eminent men of other 
coimtries, with the possible exception of one or two 
outstanding ‘personalities, convey little more than the 
vague impressions created by newspaper reports of their 
activities from time to time. But the sea is common 
property, and, moreover, absorbs by far^the greater part 


^ Inaugural Address as President of the Liverpool Philomathio 
Society* 
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of the surface of the globe. The subject of maritime 
control is in consequence one of cardinal and supreme 
importance to the citizens of all the nations of the earth. 
The words Sea Power and Mahan — the latter not in- 
frequently mispronounced ‘ — are inseparably connected 
in the public mind, and the reputation of Alfred Thayer 
Mahan rests upon the substantial fact that in the 
opinion of those best qualified to pass judgment, he 
expounded the all-momentous subject of sea power in 
so masterly and so scientific a fashion as to endow it 
with a new meaning, the profound significance of which 
has placed mankind under abundant and permanent 
obligation to him. ‘ 

A brief summary of a few of the innumerable expres- 
sions of opinion which have appeared in representative 
publications on both sides of the Atlantic may prove 
of interest in the pleasing occupation of attempting to 
assign to Mahan his rightful place in history. It has 
been said of him : 

“ It is hardly too much to say that all modem naval 
thought has centred around Mahan. His historical, in- 
sight has made his books indispensable to every student 
of -international affairs. He was the chief inspiration of 
modem naval strategy. He had a wonderful knack of 
reducing complicated facts to first principles, and he 
consequently revolutionised public opinion on naval 
matters. His books will certainly live in naval literature, 
for they are based on great traths which have never 
been so clearly realised before, because they have never 
before been so well expressed. While historical matter 
was not n6w nor details always exact, the picture of the 
influence and importance of sea power was painted with 
a vividness, a power of language, and a wealth of illus- 
tration which were bound to carry conviction to every 
understanding mind. He had the power to see clearly 
and steadily to the heart of things and to allow no 

* The family pronounce it M&-b&n' : both a’s ae in ** fan ’* and the 
accent on the last syllable, f 
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elusive consideration to distract him from essraitials. 
Although a master of war he was no mditarist. He 
possessed the spirit of the historical analyst. The 
phrase * Sea Power,* as applied though not invented by 
him, is one of those, happy inspirations of genius which 
flash the light of philosophy on a whole department of 
humaii action. A judicial tone and impartial spirit 
characterised his writings. No historian and no writer 
of naval warfare has displayed so profound a grasp of 
the true meaning of sea power as a determining factor 
in human affairs. Mahan was incomparably the most 
brilliant exponent of the philosophy of nav^ history.” 

Mahan was, in the best sense of the word, a statesman, 
which unhappily can be said of but few politicians. 
One of the essentials of the successful statesman, however, 
is a capacity to favourably impress men by the power 
of speech. Those who speak most effectively are wont 
to become our leaders, whether we like it or not, as the late 
Lord Salisbury used to say. This faculty Mahan did 
not possess. Moreover, he had a natural distaste for 
speaking in public, although his European experiences 
showed that when forced to do so he found no great 
difficulty in giving a creditable account of himself. It is 
more than possible that he might have become a good 
speaker had he been trained from his youth up to 
** think upon his feet ” in such an atmosphere as that 6f 
the Debating Societies of the great Public Schools and 
Universities of England, a fair proportion of whose 
members ultimately blossom into the great spokesmen of 
English public life. Mahan was not considered a speci- 
ally good lecturer, despite the absorbing interest of his 
subject matteK His dispassionate exposition of the 
facts of early American history and his genuine admira- 
tion for the British Navy no doubt tended to deprive 
him in his own country of that full measu^ of popularity 
and public recognition to which he was so justly entitled. 

Irresistible literary tendencies, together with a 
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nattuml distaste for the routine and detail inseparable 
firom the co m m an d of a battleship — he Specially dis- 
liked the task of disciplining wayward members of the 
crew— combined to handicap him in his profession as a 
practical seaman, although there existed in his day no 
one more capable of advising upon sound strategy, in 
the execution of which sailors of the type of Farragut 
would probably have excelled him. It is only just to 
state, however, that he never enjoyed an opportunity of 
proving his ability to command a fleet, or even a battle- 
ship, in action. Admiral Bradley Fiske said of him : 

“ Duty, in whatever form it came, was sacred. In- 
variably he gave to its performance the best that was 
in him. That he distinguished himself pre-eminently 
on shipboard cannot be claimed. Luck or circum- 
stances denied him the opportunity of doing things 
heroic, and his modesty those purely spectacular. As a 
subordinate or as captain of a single ship, what he did 
was well done. No further proof of his qualities in this 
respect is needed than the fact that, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when finishing his midshipman’s cruise, 
he was asked by a shipmate, an officer who expected a 
command, to go with him as ‘ first lieutenant.’ To his 
colleagues of the old Navy this invitation was the highest 
form of professional approval. The fates decreed that 
the wider field should not be his wherein, as commander- 
in-chief of a fleet in war time, he could have exhibited 
the mastery he surely possessed of that art with which 
his name will forever be indissolubly linked.” 

While the average captain’s mind would be engrossed 
in contemplation of his ship or the next port to which 
she was bound and the best and safest means of getting 
there, Mahan’s mind contemplated navies and envisioned 
the map of the world, seeking out and placing in its 
proper sphere and in due degree of importance every 
strategic point, every trade route, and every national and 
international influence. As a writer in the Morning 
Pott has pointed out, Mahan deals not only with strategy 
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and tactics, but with the intimate relation existing 
between national life, national trade, national prosperity, 
and the use of the sea. What he calls the elem^ts of 
sea power do not consist solely in fighting ships, or the 
Navy ; but in trade, geographical position, physical con- 
formation, extent of territory, munber of population, 
national character, and form of government.. 

At a meeting of The Royal United Service Institution 
in 1898, Professor Laughton said : 

** A short time ago I had the pleasure of receiving a 
letter from Captain Mahan, in which he spoke of having 
different opinions at different times ; that he thought, 
in military questions, it wa^ not the mean of different 
opinions which was to be presumed to be the right ; 
that, more probably, the right is with one or the other 
of the opposing opinions, according to the different cir- 
cumstances, but that the mean in all cases is probably 
wrong. Students of history and strategy and tactics, 
he thought, should make themselves acquainted with 
both sides of a question, and be ready, when the time 
comes, to use that one which is best adapted to the 
circumstances.” 

In stature Mahan was tall and erect, standing well over 
six feet in height ; of slight build, but wiry and athletic 
and of distinguished appearance. His eyes, in which a 
far-away look was at times discernible, were pale blue, 
and he was of fair complexion, with hair, moustache, 
and closely trimmed Vandyke beard of sandy colour, 
which turned white as age advanced. As will be seen 
from his photographs baldness overtook him in his later 
years. He was soft and gentle in voice, with a pleasant 
but reserved manner. It was said of him at The Hague 
that there was not a little of romance in hb eyes, which 
were tinged with gentle melancholy and had a dreamy 
far-off look. Not the look of the man at the whedl on 
the watch for a distant object, but something inward 
and reflective. Yet there was much strength in the 
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strwAuie of his fisusey which betokened finn and per* 
sistent purpose. He was so shy that he consistently 
avoided interviewers, and so conscientious as to being 
accurately reported that he invariably wrote down 
anything that was to be published. To intimate friends, 
hov^ever, he was wont to reveal an unsuspected wealth of 
entertaining stories. Although immaculate in his person, 
he set no great store by clothes, leaving almost entirely 
to his wife and daughters the obligation of seeing to it 
that he was suitably dressed. At The Hague in 1899 he 
probably escaped their watchful eyes, because close 
examination of the group in which portraits of the 
American delegates to the Peace Conference were to be 
handed down to posterity discloses the fact that he 
appears to have sat for the photograph in a pair of house 
slippers ! a characteristic touch. As a young officer, 
however, he feelingly complained of the lack of smart- 
ness in the American naval uniform of the day and 
the consequent sense of uneasiness experienced when 
mingling with officers of other navies on dressy 
occasions. 

He was a good husband and a kind considerate father, 
always just, although strict, with his children. He was 
happy in his home life. He advised Mrs. Vernon-Mann, 
a close friend of the family, to see that her sons thor- 
oughly understood the meaning of obedience before 
they were three years old, for he considered that after 
that age it was too late. For which piece of advice Mrs. 
Vemon-Mann holds that she is more indebted to him 
than to all the books she has read about the psychology 
of children. Mahan was extremely conscientious in 
training his children, and always took pains to imder- 
stand their point of view and careful to make his own 
clear. His method, so far as possible, was to make the 
child choose what was good, and in punishing to “ make 
the punishment fit the crime.” He never punished when 
angry, but waited until calm and then coolly and im- 
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partially admihistered justice — ^though never forgetting 
the proper amount of mercy. .Again and again his 
answer to the conunon complaint of the impossibility of 
carrying out a command was “ Very well, my dear, you 
needn’t ; only you can’t go out until you do,” a method 
which proved most efficacious. In giving either pleasure 
or pain his chief aim was to avoid caprice. . When his 
permission was asked for some treat or other, his rule was 
to inquire, “ What does your mother say ? ” Which once 
brought from a little daughter who shared with him a 
knowledge of French ‘ the exasperated retort, A quoi hon 
les papas si les mamans arrangent tout ? In every rela- 
tion of life, both public and private, he governed each 
act according to his ideas of right and wrong ; and nothing 
was right, in his opinion, that disregarded either justice 
or truth or charity. He had at times to do very un- 
pleasant things and to inflict pain upon others, but he 
never shirked doing what he believed to be right. 

Mahan was a constant and reliable friend when his 
confidence was once gained. His apparent aloofness 
melted into kindness on closer acquaintance, and his 
personal manners were such as have been said to unlock 
doors that neither wealth nor position can open. To 
those who enjoyed the rare privilege of his friendship he 
was a charming companion. He was a man who 
strongly believed in vigorous daily exercise, and he would 
ride his bicycle and walk without undue effort a number 
of miles (that would baffle most men of his age. He 
considered one of the chief happinesses in life to consist 
in plenty of occupation. He wrote his superb Life of 
Nelson between his fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth years, 
and he continued to write for publication until his 
seventy-third year. Few have such a record to their 
credit, although delightful old Izaak Walton wrote 
The Life of George Herbert when he was seventy-seven and 


* Portions of some of his note-books are imtten in French. 
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Mahan greatly ^joyed'stizf bathing and mgl^ed nO 
op^rtunity for a vigorous ' svnm in the sea. He 'vraa 
fond of riding, although in Inter life he had few oppor- 
tunities to indulge in this form of exercise. He created 
a mild sensation among the more supersensitive of his 
Long Island neighbours by riding his bicycle in his shirt- 
sleeves when the weather was sultry. 

He was scrupulously honest and punctilious in his 
personal and official obligations. When in residence 
as President of the Naval War College at Newport he 
would not allow his children to use even one of the 
Government pencils. The members of his family tell 
amusing stories of the terrors of passing through a 
Custom House with him owing to the conscientious 
nature of his dealings with Custom House officials. No 
trouble was too great to make certain that the informa- 
tion given was absolutely accurate in every d^ail. 

Mahan was of the self-contained type, fully cognisant 
of what contented him and satisfied his tastes and 
aspirations. His convictions were based on experience 
and common sense. Neither prejudice nor partiality 
influenced his considered judgments. He was fortun- 
ately free from the bane of provincialism. Discussing 
in a letter to a friend the engrossing topic of the choice 
of a permanent abode in the peaceful autumn days of 
life, he said : 

“ I notice our millionaires are as uneasy as a parched 
pea — ^they can do anything they want to,! but they don’t 
know what they want. What I know of London I like 
exceedingly, and if I were entirely free from predisposing 
causes (which no one is) would, 1 think, choose it in pre- 
ference to any. place I know for a steady residence.’* 

He was, on grounds of public policy, opposed to female 
suffrage. He viewed the outcome with anxiety. Who 
can now estimate the benefit to the covmtry were the two 
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oiitsitimding twentieth-century potentiidUties for ^od imd 
evil, the Press and Woman Enfranchised, to devote 
their incomparable influence and thdr energies and their 
ballots to the supreme mission of promoting the welfare 
of the community? 

In a letter to the author, Mr. Arthur Balfotur accur- 
ately typifies Mahan when he says ; 

■‘I have always taken a great interest in Mahan’s 
work, and coimt myself among his earliest and most 
enthusiastic admirers. My personal acquaintance with 
him was slight ; but I do not doubt that his character 
was admirably reflected in his writings.” 


It was. The outstanding features of Mahan’s works 
are lucidity and sincerity, crystal clear, based on sound 
knowledge and convictions and inspired by the highest 
ideals. He was entirely frank and open as to his 
personal inclinations and preferences, and was an 
avowed admirer of pretty women, as was his father 
before him. He candidly enjoyed the cheery society 
of his daughters’ girl friends, and in his letters to 
his family when he was abroad he weis wont to refer 
with boyish enthusiasm to good-looking women whom 
he met in Society in England. An indication of the 
calibre of his personal qualities is afforded by the fact 
that he won the esteem of worth-while folk. 

He was of the distinctly absent-minded type, and 
following in the footsteps of his father, he would become 
so absorbed in his thoughts as to render him imconscious 
of his surroimdings. His family could recount many 
instances of his having complained of not being told of 
circumstances that had been carefully explained to him 
on occasions when he was lost in a brown study, immersed 
doubtless in the convolutions of seventy-four gun ships- 
of-the-line in some great battle of bygone days. He 
shared the old salt’s admiration for a sailing sMp as a 
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tiling of beauty and life, yet Admiral Bradley Fiske 
says : ‘ • 

“ Not only have the writings of Mahan brought about 
an increase in the sea power of every great country ; 
but this increase has so aroused the attention of the 
engineering professions that the improvement of ships, 
engines, and other sea material has gone ahead faster 
than all the other engineering arts.” 

Mahan was at heart a reformer. In the seventies he 
made heroic attempts to purge the United States Navy 
of some highly undesirable political influences. A clue 
to his innate strength of character may be found in this 
admission, written to a friend when he was a midship* 
man : ** 1 believe that my heart once set on a thing, 
everything save honor, affection, morality, everything 
becomes subordinate.” It was his persistence in pressing 
home his incontrovertible arguments that eventually 
routed the forces of the Little Navyites in England. 

He had something of the martyr in his composition. 
In his own words : “ Bitter as was the humiliation, it 
was less bitter than yielding my convictions would have 
been. I am so constituted that no advantage can 
repay me for stifling my sense of right.” His strong 
aversion to the Turks is emphasised in the following 
extract : “I have an intense desire that the Christians 
may Anally drive the Turks out of Europe, and that if 
England interferes again to uphold the Crescent that 
she may get a good thrashing, as she will deserve.” 
He was a keen advocate of Anglo-American friendship. 
To Mr. Ashe he wrote : 

“ To this I would add, throw overboard the Irish vote 
(if you dare) and pursue a policy not of formal alliance 
but of dose sympathy, based on common ideas of justice, 
law, freedom, and honesty with England. France is 
yrhat she has called Albion, * perfide ’ — England is like 
every other nation, selfish ; but in the main honest, and 
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the best hope of the world is in the onion of the branches 
of that race to which she and we be.h>hg.” 

3fahan was essentially a teadier. Although by no 
means infallible — as, for instance, in regard to certain 
incidents of battleship construction and equipment — 
the chief lessons he taught are imperishable and precious 
beyond calculation. They have already borne tangible 
fruit and have contributed more than can be readily 
estimated towards the success of the gigantic task of 
saving humanity from passing under the blood-stained 
heel of Prussianism. No monument, however, has yet 
been erected to his memory,* nor has his family received 
any substantial recognition of his services to the nation. 
Time, the great and inevitable adjudicator, will doubt- 
less reveal this world-renowned son of America in his 
true light. 

There is ample evidence that in the last few months 
of hb life Mahan suffered aeute mental distress about 
the war and the part he had played — although entirely 
unpremeditated — in stimulating the growth of the 
German Navy, thereby contributing to make possible 
the crime of. August 1914, with its appalling menace to 
his own country. This anxiety doubtless reacted upon 
his powers of physical resistance and tended to hasten 
his end. A century ago Napoleon said he was not a man 
but an event. In the light of the dramatic naval events 
of the colossal upheaval of this century, Mahan was bo^. 
The study of most histoiy is a matter of education and 
training, the study of Mahan is a matter of national 
safety. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan will live in the memory of the 
ages. He was a courteous, dignified, well-bred man of 
irreproachable character and deeply religious nature. 
Reserved and retiring, given to silence and profound 
thought, yet inwardly enjoying an appreciative sense of 

■ ^ One of the new American deetroyraa has been named Mahan. 
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lij^upoopr. He was pr^-eminently a just num, tod was of 
gtoerous disposition. Throughout his life his adtions 
were controlled by an all-determining devotion to duty. 
He conscientiously resisted and brought into subjection 
to inherited predisposition towards irritability of 
temper. He was modest and unassuming, but a stranger 
to fear. Exceptionally energetic, both mentally and 
physically, he was well able to hold his own in any 
company when occasion demanded. He was a philo- 
sopher rather than an historian ; a strategist rather than 
a tactician ; brilliant in the supreme council chamber 
rather than on the quarter-deck ; a statesman, not a 
politician ; a controversialist, not a debater. He 
acquired imperishable fame by bringing new-world 
ingenuity to bear upon the treatment and presentation 
of old-world historical facts of supreme importance. 
As an exponent of sea power he stands without a peer 


in the annals of literatiire. 

As in past days of unhappy conflict, so in approaching 
years of joyous peace, nay rather as long as this globe 
tod its myriad watery highways endure, men shall 
acclaim the great American naval philosopher, whose 
genius inuneasurably contributed to save modem 
civilisation through the mighty influence of sea power, 
with which for all time shall be associated the name of 


Mahan. 
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BRITAIN AND THE GERHAN NAVY 

ADMIRAL MAHAN’S WARNING 

The ** Daily Mail" Wednesday, Jtdy 6, 1010. Reproduced 
by the courtesy of the Editor of the “ Daily Mail." 

The huge development of the Gennan Navy within the past 
decade, and the assurance that the present rate of expendi- 
ture — over £20,000,000 annually — ^will be maintained for 
several years to come, is a matter of general international 
importance. Elsewhere, and in another connection, I have 
had occasion to point out, in the American Press, that the 
question immediately raised is not what Germany means to 
do with this force, which already is second only to that of 
Great Britain, and for which is contemplated a further large 
expansion. The ‘r^al subject for the reflection of every 
person, statesman or private, patriotically interested in his 
country’s future, is the ample existence present, and still 
more prospective, of a new international factor, to be reck- 
oned with in all calculations where oppositions of national 
interests may arise. 

From this point of view it is not particularly interesting 
to inquire whether Germany has any far-reaching purposes 
of invading Great Britain or of dismembering her Empire ; 
nor yet whether, on the other side of the ocean, she pur- 
poses no longer in future contingencies to show that respect 
for the Monroe doctrine which she hitherto has observed, 
much to American satisfaction. Americans, while giving 
full credit to Germany for the most friendly intentions 
towards them, have to note that in 'the future she can do as 
she pleases about the Momroe doctrine, so far as our intended 
organisation of naval force goes, because she will be 
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decidedly stronger at sea than we in the United States expect 
to be, and we have over her no military check such as the 
interests of Canada impose upon Great Britain. 

Tim Rioht Attitude for Great Britain 

Similarly, the people of Great Britain should not depend 
upon apprehension of Germany’s intentions to attack in 
order to appraise their naval necessities and awaken their 
determinations. Resolutions based upon such artificial 
stimulus are much like the excitement of drink, liable to 
excess in demonstration, as well as to misdirection and 
ultimate collapse in energy, as momentary panic is succeeded 
by reaction. Unemotional business-like recognition of facts, 
in their due proportions, befits national policies, to be fol- 
lowed by well-weighed measures corresponding to the 
exigency of the discernible future. This is the manly way, 
neither over-confident nor over-fearful ; above all, not 
agitated. Of such steadfast attitude, timeliness of pre- 
caution is an essential element. Postponement of precaution 
is the sure road to panic in emergency. An English naval 
worthy of two centuries ago aptly said, “ It is better to be 
{diraid now thmi next summer when the French fleet will 
be in the Channel.” 

In this characteristic of precautionary action a democracy 
like that of Great Britain stands at a grave disiidvantage 
towards a people like the German, accustomed to a strong 
Government. A German writer * has said recently, “ In 
Germany we hold a strong independent Government, assisted 
by a democratic Parli{unent, to be a better scheme than the 
continuid clumge of party rule customary in England.” This 
was substimtially the view of James I imd Charles I in 
Engkmd, and we know what came of it ; but it is the German 
position to-day. Few Englishmen or Americans will accept 
it ; I certiunly do not ; but for the organisation of force in 
the bftTiHn of a capable Government, such as that of Germany 
has shown itself hitherto to be, the scheme is much more 
effident, because the plain people of a parliamentary country 
— the voters — ^refuse to think about international or military 
■ * Hans Delbriick, Contemporary Review, October 1009, p. 406. My 
italics. 
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oinfctiean. ITet it is th^ who make and tminsSEe 
maaiat now one party, now the other ; andi^Goyertuti^tMi 
outlook upoa international preparaticm is always quafified 
by a look over the shoulder at the voters. This is mueli lera 
the case where the people have behind them the tradition 
of being disregarded comparatively. True, no Government, 
not the most autocratic, can wholly disregard national feeling. 
The question is one of more or less ; and as between Gennany 
and Great Britain, Gtovernment in Grermany is, as Govern- 
ment, much more efficient for organised action, even though 
it make less for the kind of development which follows, 
personal freedom from constraint. 

The Navy Becoming Less Populab 

This is the fundamental condition which the British 
democracy of to-day have to recognise as regards their national 
security, upon which their economic future — ^their food, 
clothing, and housing — depends : that they stand face to 
face with a nation one-fourth more numerous than them- 
selves, and one more highly organised for the sustainment by 
force of a national policy. It is so because it has a Govern- 
ment more efficient in the>ordering of national life, in that 
it can be, and is, more consecutive in purpose than one 
balanced unsteadily upon the shoulders of a shifting popular 
majority. Fortunately for Great Britain the popular tradi- 
tion of the national need for a great Navy still supplies to 
some extent and for the moment a steadying hand ; but to 
one following from a distance the course of British action in 
late years it certainly has seemed that this conviction is less 
operative ; that its claims to allegiance are less felt and more 
disputed. Yet, in case of national reverse, following upon 
national failure to prepare, it is the democracy, the voters, 
who will be responsible ; the voters also who. will suffer. 

The prolonged formal peace which Europe has enjoyed 
for thirty years affords a precise illustration of the ineffective- 
ness of populaces to realise external dangers. Continuance 
of peace induces a practical disbelief in the possibility of war, 
and practical disbeliefs soon result in practical action, or non- 
action. Yet observant men know that there have, been 
at least three wars in tiiis so-called period of peace ; wars 
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aone^ the le$s, because no blows were exchanged, for for^ 
determined the issues. The common phrase for such trans^ 
actions is the risk of war has been averted.” The e3q>res* 
^on is dangerously misleading, because it is supposed that 
the controlling element in this conclusion has been the 
adroitness of statesmen, whereas the existence and calculation 
of force have been really determinative. Force, too, not 
merely in the raw material, but the organised force of armies 
and navies ready — or unready — ^to move. I had thought,” 
wrote the American General Sherman, ” that the War of 
Secession was settled by the armed forces of the nation, but 
at a recent public dinner of lawyers I have learned that it 
was done by the Courts.” 

The Weakness of Insular Communities 

Such misconception is peculiarly liable to arise in com- 
munities insular by position like Great Britain, or remote 
from the great nations of the world as is the United States. 
The measure of security from external aggression which such 
conditions confer — ^the ” water-walled bulwark ” of Shake- 
speare — ^favours greatly that free internal development for 
which democracy is probably the most effective of instru- 
ments. But the sense of this security, removing the pressure 
felt by less happily situated peoples, begets an optimistic 
attitude towards external dangers, fostering unreadiness for 
war at the same time that it lessens dependence upon organised 
government. Other national qualities being equal, Conti- 
nental frontiers promote the establishment of government 
effective for external action. As we all know, the Roman 
democracy illustrated this fact by the institution of the 
dictatorship for emergencies. 

For these reasons insular democracies are lax and in- 
efficient in preparation for war, and in natural consequence 
their wars have been long and expensive. But wars in the 
future cannot be long, though they ihay be expensive : ex- 
pensive of much beside their immediate cost ; expensive in 
advantages lost and in indemnities exacted. Democracies 
can no longer afford to neglect preparation, relying upon 
their strength of endurance and faculty for recovery which 
probably may exceed that of less free institutions. The 
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time for recovery will not be conceded td them any more 
than it is by a capable general to a routed foe; The bidy 
provition of time for recovery open to modern conditions is 
the time of preparation. 

What reason is there in the nature of things that the 
British democracy should not maintain an Army propor* 
tionally as great as that of Germany? None, except that the 
British democracy will not. The national wealth is vastly 
greater ; but notwithstanding this; which indicates not only 
a certain greater power but a much greater stake, the national 
will so to prepare does not exist. Many distinguished 
Englishmen advocate measures tending to this result — ^tq 
the nation in arms ; but I doubt if anyone outside of Great 
Britain expects to see it. 

There renudns the Fleet ; and it is the privilege of insular 
democracies that they can pursue the quiet tenor of their way 
behind the bulwark of a fleet efficient in numbers — ^that is, 
in great preponderance — as well as in intrinsic worth. But 
note that a State thus favoured is militarily in the same 
position essentially as one that hires an army of mercenaries. 
The only difference is that the seamen are fellow citizens ; 
an immense distinction, it will be granted, but it does not 
invalidate the fact that the mass of citizens are paying a 
body of men to do*their fighting for them. It follows that 
the least the mass can do in self>respect as for security is to 
pay amply and timely for the efficiency of the body they thtxs 
employ. If they do not pay “ with their persons,” as the 
French say, they should with their cash. But the only 
adequate payment is timely payment — ^preparation. 

Great Britain’s Unparaixeled Probiem 

Democracies have had various tasks thrown upon them at 
various times, but never perhaps one equal in difficulty to 
that which confronts the democracy of Great Britcun. As 
it now stands the British Empire territorially is an inherit- 
ance from times not democratic, and the world is interested 
to see whether the heir will prove equal to his fortune. There 
are favourable signs ; one of the most so that has met my 
eye has been the decision of the Labour Govemmoit in 
Australia that in time of war the Australian Navy should be 
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al; absolute disposal of the British Admiralty. Such 
si^liideiit, realised in commensurate action, is effective 
imperial democracy. But my reading has not found the 
corresponding reflection of this determination in the British 
I<ahour Party at home ; rather, it has seemed to me, a dis- 
position to undervalue the necessity of preponderant naval 
force, even in European waters. 

I^e security of the British Empire, taken as a whole with 
many parts, demands first the security of the British Islands 
as the comer stone of the fabric ; and, second, the security 
of each of the outlying parts. This means substantially 
British control, in power if not in presence, of the com- 
munications between the central kingdom and the Dominions^ 
This relation is essentially the same as that of a military base 
of operations to the front of the operations themselves. 

The New Gboufing. 

In the present condition of Europe the creation of the 
German Fleet, with its existing and proposed development, 
has necessitated the concentration in British waters of more 
than four-fifths of the disposable British battle force. These 
facts constitute Germany the immediate antagonist of Great 
Britain. I do not say for a moment that this manifests 
Germany’s purpose ; I simply state the military and inter- 
national fact without inference as to motives. The geo-' 
graphieal situation of the two States reproduces precisely 
that of England and Holland in the early days of Cromwell. 
It was not till the nations had fought and the Dutch were 
reduced, less by battle than by trade destruction, that the 
relief of pressure in the North Sea enabled English action 
abroad. This result was attained more satisfactorily forty 
years later by tne alliance of the two States under the impulse 
of a great common danger ; but whether that alliance would 
have been feasible without the antecedent settlement by trial 
of strength is disputable. In the course of the earlier war 
the Mediterranean was abandoned by the English Navy in 
order to concentrate in home waters, and this concentration, 
coupled with the commanding position of the British Islands 
with reference to Dutch trade routes, determined then the 
issue. 




Tbit Bieiilah Navy tio<^y Iu» ki A 
tih6. Mediterranean for a cdmilar coneentnttion. Oyear finur-' 
fiftiis of the battleship force is in tike **Mome ” and 
** Atlantic ” divisions. The Meditmanean has faUen from 
deven battleships in 1899 to six in 1910, and these six am (d 
distinctly inferior power. What is the contemporary signi- 
ficance of this fact reproductive of a situation near three 
cmturies ago ? . Constitutive, too, of a situation now novel ; 
for during more than two centuries British preponderance 
in the Mediterranean has been a notable international factor. 
The significance, as read by an outsider, is that in the opinion 
of the Government, under present conditions of preparation,^ 
the security of the British Islands requires the weakenii^, 
almost to abandonment, of the most delicate, yet ve^^ essen- 
tial link in the system of communications of the Empire. 

It is entirely true that for the moment the naval concen- 
tration at home, coupled with the tremendous positional 
advantage of Great Britain over German trade routes, con- 
stitutes a great measure of security ; and, fiirther, that the 
British waters, occupied as they now are, do effectually inter- 
pose between Germany and the British oversea Dominions. 
The menacing feature in the future is the apparent indisposi- 
tion and slackness of the new voters of the last half-century 
over against the resolute spirit and tremendous faculty for 
organising strength evident in Germany. 

The Future Peril 

An examination of present and probable future European 
international relations is plainly incompatible with my 
space; but speaking as an onlooker, studying these, and 
following the tone as well as the words of parliamentary 
debates, I have thought to see the growth of a spirit which 
threatens to leave Great Britain unprepared to hold her own, 
and to sustain her Empire in the very probable contingencies 
ahead. Impelled to weigh these seriously, the impression 
has gained ground, against a steady previous conviction 
that Great Britain would prove equal to her fortunes. . 

In a recent American magazine a German*writer, reported 

* licOlwre’a Magazine, June 1910, p. 228. "The United States 
and the War Clend in Europe.” By Theodor Sohiemaan. 



Mend of the Empexor, has aaidi 
wcAk man cannot trust his judge, mid the dream 
the peace advocate is nothing but a dream." The eon* 
cmtratiCn of the battle fleet in home waters is correct ; the 
ndative abandonment of the Mediterranean for that purpose, 
if for the moment only, is likewise correct, especially as the 
** Atlantic " fleet may be considered an intermediate body, 
a reserve, able to move eastward or southward as conditions 
require { but the clear reluctance to acquiesce in present 
naval requirements is ominous of a day when the Mediter- 
ranean may pass out of the sphere of British influence, centred 
round the British Islands exclusively. This will symbolise, 
if it does not at once accompany, the passing of the Empire ; 
for a hostile force in the Mediterranean controls not only 
an interior line — as compared with the Cape route — ^but an 
interior position, from which it is operative against the 
Atlantic as well as in the East. 

It is difficult to ovesrstate the effect of this upon the solidity 
of the Empire, for the Mediterranean is one of the gre'at 
central positions of the maritime world. A weakened 
Mediterranean force is the symptom that neither as principal 
nor as ally may Great Britain be able to play the part hitherto 
assumed by her in the great drama of which the awakening 
of the East is the present act ; while among the dramatis 
personas are Egypt, India, Australia, and New Zealand. 

A. T. Mahan. 


BRITAIN AND THE WORLD’S PEACE. THE SAL- 
VATION FROM WAR IS READINESS FOR WAR 

By Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 

The '•'•Daily Mail," October 81, 1910. Reproduced by 
courtesy of the Editor of the " Daily Mail " 

In an article, ‘‘ Britain and the German Navy,” published in 
the Daily Mail of July 6, I said quite incidentally that “ an 
examination of present and probable future European inter- 
national relations was incompatible with the space" de- 
nmnded by the subject immediately in hand. I have been 
ai^ed to develop the thought underlying this remark. 



In a study of the interest Ani^ca iti intetnatio&ai coiir 
ditiohs, made several months ago and {>8ssing- through the 
Press as I now write, I ventured to remark that, whateir^ 
the inter^ troubles or external ambitions of Austria-Hun> 
gary , she is bound to Germany by nearness, by inferior power, 
and by interests partly common to the two States, as surely as 
the moon is bound to the earth and with it constitutes a single 
group in the planetary system. I have consequently been 
interested and instructed to observe in The Times of Sep- 
tember 21 that, on the occasion of the German Emperor’s 
recent visit to Vienna, “ the standpoint everywhere adopted 
by the Viennese Press,” presumably representative of pubUc 
opinion, “is that, in view of the support unhesitatingly 
given by the German Emperor to Austria-Hungary in the 
annexation crisis, the Austro-German alliance has been 
recognised by the world to be an institution so compactly built 
that the countries forming it belong in some measure to 
each other.” 


The Position of Austeia 

The simile, therefore, is justified by the appreciation of the 
weaker party to the combination. Whatever the internal 
clashes of the somewhat loosely united districts and variant 
races that constitute Austria-Hungary, they have in thdr 
neighbour Servia a perpetual reminder of the lot awaiting 
small communities when they desire to remain independent 
and yet be considered by the world. The lesson has be^ 
emphasised by the inability of Greece and Crete to draw their 
chestnuts out of the fire of the Turkish Revolution, as com- 
pared with the success attending Bulgaria and Austria in 
^e same crisis ; while, more recently still, the adverse action 
of Romnania towards Bulgaria in behalf of the Turk indicates 
the troubles that might befall the Austrian provinces if de- 
prived of the common tie of a common Sovereign. The 
present weight of Germany in international relations, the 
outgrowth of the past century, is chiefly due to the realisa- 
tion of the value of union by many small States once inde- 
pendent and discordant. * 

However imperfect and dissentient the internal union of 
the Austrian Empire, it is for each of the constituent mem- 
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IhM Ixetter than dissolution of the existing bond. Similarly, 
th^' aOiance .with Germany, though the latter be necessarily 
the j^Kponderant partner, is better than isolation in presence 
of pbwerfitl neighbours and of the unstable conditions of 
the Balkans. Not that the inequality between the two 
constitutes a condition of protector and protected. The 
reciprocity of benefit was gracefully admitted by the German. 
Emperor in his speech at Vienna. “ The alliance has, to the 
weal of the world,' passed into and, like an imponderable 
element, pervaded the convictions and the life of both 
people.” 

The Motive oe Alliances 

This reciprocity of benefit means, of course, community 
of interest, and interest is the sole stable element in the rela- 
tions of States. No man has lived to be old without abund* 
ant occasion to recognise the instability of other motives in 
the actions of bodies politic. In the case of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany this community of interest depends largely 
upon nearness, upon continuousness of territory — often a 
source of disagreements, but not so when both parties are 
subject to strong external pressures and dangers, or when 
their respective desires tend to ends which will be mutually 
beneficial. There need only be mentioned Russia, the 
Balkans, and the controlling position of Great Britain over 
the sea communications of Germany, to show that in the 
mere nature of things strong external pressures exist for both 
allies ; a condition emphasised by the artificial factor of the 
Triple Entente. So each step in the southward pressing of 
Austria-Hungary will inure to the benefit of the German 
Empire by causing the alliance to span more effectively the 
space between the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the North 
Sea ; while Austria-Hungary herself will gain in international 
consideration should she succeed in achieving an open coast 
frontier on the Mediterranean equivalent to that of Germany 
on the North Sea. The centre of gravity around which the 
alliance revolves will be shifted if the smaller should atttun 
the maritime development which, above all other single 
^u$tors, constitutes now the unity of the German Ehnpire. 

The ultimate result now is, and for an unmeasurable future 
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be> to cra^xm tlie alikuoce, ini^y be 4t^ned 
axieiiiat^ as that of Afiddle Euto^. In my judgmenCtlUs 
b;toe cme great determinative factor in the pres&at and pro* 
spective international relations of Europe. But while this la- 
the main ccmtral fact, the unencumbered realisation of arhioh 
is essential, to deiur appreciation, it is itself surrounded by |to 
intricate conq)lexity of circumstances, not necessarily arMng 
from it, even indirectly, but yet inevitably affected by it, as 
the movements of the heavenly bodies are by the omnipresent 
influence of gravity, modifying or disturbiitg their proper 
motions. All Europe, and because all Europe the wlufle 
world, is swayed in some measure by the existing solidarity 
of Middle Europe, with its immense organisation of force. 

Turkey and the TBipija Alliance 

A striking illustration of such effect is the rumoured, and 
probable, attraction of the new Turkish €U>vemment towards 
the Triple Alliance. Whether true or not, and to whatso- 
ever extent advanced, it is in the nature of things that rela^ 
tive geographical situation, together with the consolidated 
power of Middle Europe, should create this deflection firom 
the groupings of the Crimean War. Russia has been critic- 
ally weakened by her recent war, a result to which Great 
Britain contributed decisively by her treaty with Japan ; 
and the weakness of Russia has meant a great increase in 
strength to the Mid-Europe Alliance. Sixty years ago, 
Russia being mighty, and Prussia and Austria having clash- 
ing interests, Turkey in her distress turned naturally to the 
Western Powers for aid, and these, controlling the sea, were 
able to place their armies on shores where no opposing forces 
. were to be feared save the immediate enemy, and he' com- 
pelled there to exertions more remote ftom the centre of his 
strength than they firom theirs, in that his lines of com- 
munication were* more arduous. To-day, if serious troubles 
should arise in that tinder-box the Near East, the only great 
land power capable of exertion on the spot is that of the 
Triple Alliance. This, by numbers and organisation, so over- 
bears all competitors, or any possible cbmbkiation of com- 
petitors, that it is completely master of the situation on shore. 
It is im because Russia for the moment is eliminated. Singly, 



<i^thoiit her recent defeats, she mif^t not have equaUed 
ti^e alliance ; but allied to France she would have constituted 
a ni^iace so serious as to qualify decisively all opposing action, 
^e Triple Entente was bom too late. It should have ante* 
dated, not postdated, the Russo-Japanese War. 

India and EkjvPT 

Another direct result of that war has been to precipitate 
the commotion in Eastern nationalities, of which the ** un- 
rest ” of India and Egypt are conspicuous instances. These 
are so much in the public eye as to need no insistence, save 
to remark that they affect the Powers of Western Europe 
mainly in a weakening direction ; whereas for those of Middle 
Europe, which have small possessions in the East, they con- 
stitute the opportunity which, when waters are troubled, is 
associated proverbially with those who have not. They stand 
to lose nothing, with the possibility of gaining something, as 
Austria-Hungary has done by the incorporation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It is trite to repeat the frequent remark 
that detached and dispersed possessions, like those of the 
British Empire and of France, are positions of exposure; 
but it is expedient to bear in mind that they are doubly so 
when popular disaffection or the seeds of such disaffection 
exist in them. 

It is impossible, I suppose, to prevent ill-feeling when a new 
and powerful rival appears upon the scene of commerce. It 
:can rarely soothe the feelings to be disturbed in the pos- 
session of that which one has come to regard as secure ; and 
history seems to demonstrate that, while great Navies may 
be caUed into being without an immediate necessity for the 
protection of shipping — as is now the case in the United 
States and has been in Russia — ^the development of a 
mercantile marine is followed pretty surely by the creation 
<pf a Navy to safeguard it. 

The Ck>Mi,NO of the Dbeadnodoht 

Given these conditions, the existing rivalry betweea Great 
Rritain and Germany was pretty sure to restilt in ill-feeling, 
fnd gradually to be exasperated. Then the adoption of tiie 



IhreadiUMight, institutiiig a new ty^ of wax^p, has ei^led 
CSennany to enter upon a race of constractioQ^ with b|it little 
start against her, in the struggle to be preponderant at the 
fiiture mom^t when the ante-Dreadnoughts shall' be o6n> 
fessedly obsolete. ' The competition in all directions has been 
severe, and is closer and more threatening because Great 
Britain has not attained, and cannot in any near future attidn, 
the organising governmental control over the exertions of her 
people that Germany is able to exercise, giving concentra- 
tion Of purpose and continuousness of aim. 

The inter-relations of the European States at any par- 
ticular moment constitute the basis, the military base, upon 
which rests the influence of Europe as a whole upon the 
politics of the world. In that grouping, at the present time, 
the central and preponderant fact is the Mid-Europe Alli- 
ance, not only because it is the greatest single factor, but 
because it alone is a strictly natural combination. The 
adhesion to it of Italy has, indeed, reasons of policy, but 
they are complex and alloyed : “ partly iron, partly miry 
day.” The Triple Entente is purely artificial ; a result 
of the Mid-Europe Alliance itself, but without the in- 
trinsic strength. It is a reaction firorn the Alliance ; but 
in this case reaction does not equal action in power. Its one 
leading motive is* opposition — defensive ; and it is a com- 
monplace that mere opposition, simple defence, is not in 
progressive force the equivalent of a positive policy. To an 
aggressive action, such as the annexations of 1908, mere 
opposition wavers in its parry, especially when two or more 
parties have to agree upon a common course, in deter- 
mining which each remembers its particular interests. I am 
not here pronouncing an opinion upon the propriety of the 
annexations, but merely noting an illustration of a general 
fact, to be observed in most combinations' the motive to 
which is not' action but opposition ; negative, not positive 

Th£ German Army To-day 

The weakness due to lack of unanimity of aims, and of 
consequent motive, is increased by the geographical dis- 
tribution of the members of the Triple Entente, and the effect 
6f that upon their aggregate military strength. The territory 
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t)t Austxia-Hungaryand Gennany fonns a continuous mass, 
dos^y linked up by a highly developed railway syston, in 
the designing of which strategic connderations as well as 
oommoNnal have had a large share. The present generation 
of the German Army has had little fighting, but its reputation 
as a highly trained and efficient organisation is unim* 
paired ; while under the test of mobilisation, at the time 
of the annexations, that of Austria>Hungary is said to have 
given satisfactory proofs. In view of the late war, the same 
can scarcely be assiuned as to the Russian Army. Upon that 
of France I am incompetent to form an opinion. 

Granting it, however, 'to be equivalent in efficiency to those 
of the Mid'Europe monarchies, there is great disparity 
of numbers, and an impossibility of the cohesive action 
between Russia and France that is open to Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. In short, the latter possess central 
position and interior lines against the other two, assuming 
the several groups to be enemies, as they are internationally 
antagonistic for the moment. 

Such military conditions are, and always must be, opera- 
tive political considerations, in peace as in war. Such 
circumstances govern the world now as they have in the past. 
They are the instruments, or it may be the fetters, of the 
statesman’s policy. Perfect assuran6e may be felt on all 
parts that war with a strong Power will not be provoked 
in this age by any Government, unless it be one of fatalistic 
tendency and somewhat desperate fortunes, in which case 
willingness would be a misnomer for necessity. The 
balance of forces infiuences continually and decisively the 
solutions of diplomacy ; and such a condition is really war, 
even though no shot be fired. It is the balance of forces, 
realised in the preparations for war, which now makes war 
an alternative not to be adopted without a shudder. It 
was not so in days of less elaborate and costly development 
of fighting power. 


The British Navy 

H this view be correct, and he will be a bold man who cam 
dispute it in the face of the decade just paust, the balamce of 
force discernible in the present amd near future will influence 



4e<^vd]r the outooitte at preset politic 9 l oohditiogBS in 
£<aiQpe» in the Meditenanean, and to ^ efwt of;Sh^. .4pnao 
of tile leading dements have been stated. One l^ been 
leserved to the last ; that is, tiie ^British Navy., . !For . .^ 
present and near future the British Army seems not,imne 
tiban adequate to imperial responsibilities, unl^ seme 
vare cqpportunity should olKer, such as the past has knoa^ 
where a corps comparativdy small produces, by virtue of its 
position, effects disproportionate to its size. But, putting 
.aside the defence of the British Islands, as a consideration 
respectable but inadequate to a comprehensive defence df 
British interests, the British Navy, if maintained in due 
strength, holds in its hands the commercial communications 
of Burope so long as the politicd lines of division indicated 
by the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente endure. It 
never again will be possible for the British Navy to control 
tile commerce of the whole world, nor of the whole European 
continent ; but under the Triple Entente it remains possible 
to Great Britain to control the maritime situation, because 
by that entente the naval forces possible to be arrayed against 
her are limited to numbers over which she can decisively 
preponderate if she firmly so decides. 

The stress I have laid upon land power typified in<Armies, 
frees me from assent to the extreme doctrines of the Blue 
Water and Fleet*in-Being schools, to which my advocacy of 
. sea power has perhaps seemed to associate me. Yet I beheve 
it remains true that Navies dominate the communications of 
seu commerce, and through them the financial prosperity 
of countries, upon which depend not only the maintenance 
of land war but the reasonable welfare of populations. The 
Continental system of Napoleon is the extreme example of 
the effect of such control. During that period sea power 
and land power, in as extreme expression as they have ever 
attained, were* arrayed against each other ; and sea power 
won, not by a combination of accidents, but by a logicel 
sequence of events. It might fairly be said that then com- 
merce as a factor dominated war, and so it ever will be when 
a contest between the two is stripped of confusing accessorh» 
and they appear to the mind in their respective nakedness 
and power. 
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France’s Money and Britain’s Ships 

The massed land power of Mid>Euiope and its political 
grsvitative effect upon the chief centres of European unsettle- 
ment in ^uth-Eastem Europe have been indicated. Over 
against it stands no equivalent land power, even if, in circum- 
stances threatening a general conflagration, there are ele- 
ments of such in France and Russia, which, though inferior, 
must wdgh heavily with a statesman envisaging war. But 
the real offset against the military power of the Triple Alii- , 
ance is the finandal resources of France and the Navy of ' 
Great Britain. The two together represent sea power in thO 
scales of Europe, as Middle Europe represents land power. 
As usual, neither stands alone, wholly separated from the' 
other. The Army of France is a large factor in land power ; 
that of Great Britain one not wholly negligible ; and in naval 
foVce Germany now stands second in the world. But, de- 
spite this allowance, the broad division stands. Now, should 
occasion arise, the Navy of Great Britain, if duly maintained, 
controls the approaches to the German coast, and by such 
control secures the communications of the British Islands 
vrith the whole world — except perhaps the Baltic. This 
means, substantially, the suppresson of German sea-borne 
commerce, the extent of which is little realised. With 
the world outside Europe this increased between 1894 
and 1904 by 98 per cent., with Europe by 68 per cent. ; 
whereas the land interchange with Europe increased only 
48 per cent. 

The maintenance of this sea trade depends upon shipping, 
and it is to be remarked that war with Great Britain elimi- 
nates at once, as carriers to Germany, the two principal 
mercantile marines — the British and the German. France, 
with her entente sympathies and traditional grievances, will 
not greatly object to measures which will eliminate also her 
merchant vessels, already and otherwise sufficiently em- 
ployed. The United States has none but coastwise shipping, 
ftlfio fully employed, and is not likely to insist strongly upon 
a privilege of supplying Germany with ships. There remains 
no strong naval Power to object to the most serious repressive 
meashres that Great Britain may undertake within the 
limits of International Law, broadly interpreted. 

22 
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Gebmany’s Navai. PcMiiCy^ 

'Riere ii tittle catise for wonder; then, that Gevnaajr is 
contracting debt in order to strengthen her Navy. The 
wonder is that intelligent moi in Great Britain diould he 
found to ignore these facts, and to advocate immunity from 
the incidence of war for sea-borne commerce, w^er the 
delusive definition of “private property.” 

As a student of mihtary and naval history, it is to die 
certain that the advantages of the situation, regarded as com- 
mercial and military, are almost wholly with Great Britain, 
granting the continuance of the present laws of capture; 
and the German strenuousness in naval development silently 
confirms this contention. The reply that a continental 
country can repair this disadvantage through its continental 
frontiers is so flagrant an ignoring of facts as to be scarcely 
wortl^ of respectful consideration. Such a country can live, 
yes ; but when it has built up a huge, complex industrial 
and commercial system, based upon the sea, it cannot sustain 
such cut off from the sea. Railroads, by the very nature of 
things, cannot alone replace the copiousness of water traffic, 
and, besides, they are rarely more than commensurate to a 
certain maximum of carriage dependent upon known normal 
conditions. The suppression of sea communications, total 
or approximate, means now, as it always has meant, financial 
disorganisation, military embarrassment, and popular 
misery. 

These things are not said to incite strife, for indeed they are 
not new, even if ignored. I would now, as I hoped ten years 
ago, that things had taken a different turn. But as they are, 
it is in the interests of peace to point out that no force in 
Europe can so act as a deterrent from war, induced by the 
possible ambitious or otherwise inevitable tendencies of 
Middle Europe, as can the Navy of Great Britain. The 
dividing line cleft between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente is too plain to be ignored. It has been emphasised 
at Alge9iras, in Crete, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in other 
incidents less conspicuous but equally known. Under such 
circumstances the one salvation from wa» is readiness for. 
war, based upon a dear appreciation of what can best be 
done and what should most be feared. 
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STATEMENT ISSUED TO THE PRESS BY ADMIRAL 
MAHAN ON AUGUST 8, 1914 : THE DAY BEFORE 
THE DECLARATION OP WAR BY GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

“ The aggressive insolence of Austria’s ultimatum to Servia, 
taken with the concession by the latter of all the demands 
except those too humiliating for national self-respect, indi- 
cate that the real cause of the war is other than set forth by 
the Ultimatum. 

“ Emowing from past experience how the matter must be 
reviewed by Russia, it is incredible that Austria would have 
ventured on the ultimatum unless assured beforehand of the 
consent of Germany to it. The inference is irresistible that 
the substance of the ultimatum was the pretext for a war 
already determined on as soon as plausible occasion offered. 

** The cause of this predetermination is to be found in the 
growing strength of Russia on recovering from her war with 
Japan. With the known deficiencies of French armaments, 
which were recently admitted, the moment was auspicious 
for striking down France and Russia before they regained 
strength. The motives are to be found in Austria’s appre- 
hension of the growing Slav power in the south and that of 
Germany concerning Russia on the east. 

“ Great Britain as the third member of the Entente finds 
herself in the position of Prussia in 1805, when she permitted 
Napoleon to strike down Austria unaided and was herself 
struck down the following year at Jena : or of that of France 
in 1866, when she stood by while Prussia crushed Austria 
and was herself overwhelmed in 1870. 

“ Germcmy’s procedure is to overwhelm at once by con- 
centrated preparation and impetuous momentum. If she 
fail in this she is less able to sustain prolonged i^gression, as 
was indicated in the Franco-Prussian War during and after 
the siege of Paris. 

The British fleet, which is superior to that of Germany, 
has the power to prevent all commerce under the German 
flag, and, by blockade, to close against neutrals all the rivers 
properly German except those emptying into the Baltic* 
The British fleet is not strong enough to divide for blockade 



ini both Baltic and North Seas. The llUiine, emp^nhs^ 
through neutral llolland, cannot be blockaded. 

** If the first German rush prove indecisive or ptoloiiged, 
the financial- pressure thus in the power of Great Britain 
may determine the issue, or may force the German fleet to 
fight, in which case the issues will be determined by battle. 

“ B Germany succeeds in downing both France and Russia, 
she gains a respite by land, which may enable her to build 
up ha sea force equal, or superior to that of Great Britain. 

“ In that case the world will be confronted by the ni^vai 
power of a state, not, like Great Britain, sated with territory, 
but one eager and ambitious for expansion, eager also for 
influence. This consideration may well affect American 
sympathies. 

“ In my judgment, a right appreciation of the situati(m 
should determine Great Britain to declare war at once. Other- 
wise, her entente engagements, whatever the letter, will be 
in spirit violated, and she will earn the entire distrust of all 
probable future allies. 

** Itsdy likewise owes it to herself to declare war against 
her recent allies. In co-operation with France, and with 
Greece, reinforced by the two American battleships just pur- 
chased, she can doubtless maintain the balance of maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, prevent the Turks giving their 
expected support to Germany, keep quiet the Bulgarians, if 
these are so ill-advised as to purpose a diversion in favor 
of Austria, and, in brief, consolidate the opposition of the 
Balkan States to Austria-Hungary, whose ambitions are, 
notoriously inconsistent with those of Italy.” 

‘‘THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS*” 

Extracts from ak Article by Charges Stewart 
Davison, New York 

It is to be hoped that there may be no hasty expression of 
view nor public committal of the country to any specific 
doctrine in relatidn to America’s attitude ‘‘ The Freedom 
of the Seas ” until opportunity shall have occurred for full 
confoence and ccuisideration. There is a point in rdation 

* 'Itepvoduoed l>y the courtesy of Hr. Ghadee Stewart Davison. 



to the qitesfjiwi of our attitode as a nation on this sohjeet 
which should be taken under advisement. The major and 
ocmtrolling differentiation between private property on land 
and private property at sea is wholly overiooked in tibie 
proposition that the latter, when not contraband of war, 
should be exempted from capture or destruction by beUi- 
gerents if we are to tmderstand that we are therein seeking 
complete immunity for private property at sea. 

The instructions to the American delegates to the first 
Hague Conference in 1899 did not, in fact, go quite to that 
extent. They were to the effect that what was sought was 
the same immunity of destruction or capture “ which such 
property already enjoys on land.” 

Popularly this has been construed as a demand for com- 
plete immunity, and it is fair to say that the proposition was 
to phrased or formulated by Secretary Marcy in 1866 as to 
tend to sustain this popular construction of the instructions 
which we gave to our Hague delegates, for our refusal in 
1856 to sign the agreement of the Paris Conference in relation 
to the abandonment of privateering was qualified by a proffer 
to assent thereto provided it was also agreed that private 
property of subjects and citizens of a belligerent on the high 
seas shall be exempted from seizure by public armed vessels 
of the other belligerent, except it be contraband.” It will 
be noted that the position which we took in 1899 does not 
go to the full extent of our proposition of 1856. The latter 
asks for absolute immunity for private property not contra- 
band at sea. The former asks only for the same immunity 
which such property already enjoys on land. 

Now, private property on land in time of war does not 
enjoy under the laws of war total immunity from destruction 
or capture, therefore, the analogy supposed to be appealed 
to fails. Private property on land is subject, in gross, to 
requisitions for the support of armies, etc. The burdens 
. placed in time of war on private property on land must, then, 
if we are to proceed on analogies, find their parallel in the 
plfusing of some equivalent burdens on private property at 
sea, and the major premise in the argumentative instructions 
disappears. But the great distinction or discrimination — 
which, if we took the view ordinarily entertmned of the 1899 



faurferaotkiitt, wvnld be wholly ovetlooked-^ fbund hi the 
fiet tlmt private property on land, whc9% ite location is em^ 
braced within territory occupied by a belligerent, is stationary, 
and by the occupation of the land such private property 
ceases to be an available source of strength to the enemy, 
and, ther^ore — ^no longer contributing to the enemy’s sub* 
stance nor capable of further forwarding his warlike effortr-r- 
no military reason exists which would justify its expropria* 
tion except to the extent of the support of/ the invading 
army, and to that extent, in the shape of reasonable requisi- 
tions, it is subject thereto as also to destruction on retiring, 
if it would be of advantage to the enemy in a military sense. 
On the other hand, private property at sea is in transit as 
part of an enemy’s trade. Its arrival at destination and 
its sale and the receipt by an individual enemy of its monetary 
value enhance the resources of the enemy, benefit him and aid 
in mmntaining or increasing his reSstance and warlike effort. 

This is the fundamental difference between enemy private 
property on land embraced within territory occupied by a 
belligerent’s forces and enemy private property at sea. The 
one is rendered innocuous by the occupation of the territory 
where it is located, the other, if immune from capture, would 
remain an active element in the enemy’s capacity for offence 
and defence. It might therefore be argued tliat it would 
be well to permit of the capture and retention of the vessel 
and the storage of the goods, or, if perishable, their sale and 
the holding of the proceeds to be returned to the private 
owner at the conclusion of the war, but not for immunity 
.from seizure. 

It is also to be observed that in addition to the goods the 
vessel itself, that is, its use, is an object of value to the enemy. 
The particular voyage on which it is engaged at any given 
time is presumably not the last voyage which any given 
vessel would have an opportunity of making during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, in its capacity of being an element of 
commercial resources of the enemy. A belligerent should 
therefore be entitled to exercise such control as may be 
necessary to prevent this result. Again, Assuming that the 
vessel safely returned to the belligerent’s coimtry, it would 
become available for the transportation of troops and 
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iflUiiitionis^ Its use would, therefore, in the first instanee 
aid in maintaining the enemy’s general resources, and izk the 
second instance would directly aid in hb warlike effort. 
Agi^nst both of these uses the other belligerent should be 
entitled to protect himself by capture. 

There should, therefore, be no blind adoption nor hasty 
acquiescence in a policy which is not founded on reason and 
one which, to the extent to which it has at any time been 
deemed American policy, has been founded upon a mis- 
apprehension of the fundamental considerations involved. 

It cannot be said that the laws of war either at sea or on 
land are founded on fantastic considerations. Ebch gain 
in the direction of amelioration of the conditions of war has 
been made only where it has been capable of demonstration 
that the step advocated did not involve any concession 
t!o the enemy’s efficiency or any augmenting of the enemy’s 
resources in the then present war. They have all had sound 
reason along these lines in their support. This one sugges- 
tion of immunity at sea has not sound reason underlying it, 
but is a fantastic step, basing its claims to consideration on 
quasi-hiunanitarian or, rather, on a fictitious application 
of such views and on an entire failure to consider a fimda- 
mental distinction. 

So far as the attitude which we took in 1899 is concerned, 
it is possible that there was a certain amount of German 
influence mingled therein. It may be that we were at least 
strengthened in our views thereby, possibly quite uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, for at the time that our proposals in 
this direction were put forward Germany offered to acquiesce 
if contraband and blockade were included, or, rather, if specific 
agreements were come to as to what should constitute contra- 
band and as to the limitations of blockade. 

German Diplomacy Military 

At a glance it is clear that Germany was simply under- 
taking to promote her own warlike enterprise. Her open and 
avowed enemy was England (though England refiised to 
recognise it), or, specifically, the English fleet. If she could 
have accomplished the result that no goods save munitions 
should be contraband and that there should be no captures 



Hi SM save of ctniiraband, and if she.ooidd liaye picocuied 
tho adoption a strict limitation upon the right of blocla|de» 
she would have gone a long way toward neutralising her chief 
enemy’s main power. It must be borne in mind that Ger- 
many’s dipl<Hnacy and diplomatic methods, of which we 
have now learned a little, did not begin on August!, Idl4. 
Our instructions in 1899 to our Hague delegates might on 
close investigation be found not to have been wholly unin- 
fluoiced by Germany’s efforts, and it is instructive to note 
that those nations which Giermany expected to stand pri- 
marily in the way of her world aggression — Great Britain, 
France, and Russia — ^were fully advised of the intent and pur- 
pose of the proposals and voted against them. 


MAHAN’S SYNOPSIS OF THE DECISIVE EVENTS OP 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Th£ question transmitted to me through Taylor is one on 
which my knowledge is less extensive and precise than you 
have imagined. I have not time to supply these deficiencies 
by any elaborate study, and in giving my reply I will accom- 
pany it with a brief analysis, which may enable your friends 
^to test its value for themselves. 

The struggle between the North and the South was that 
of a much stronger party against a weaker ; the latter, how- 
ever, was in possession, and, as in most cases of conflict in 
arms, had the usual advantages of the defense, in positions 
assumed more or less deliberately, and strengthened by 
fortifications. 

Again, not only was there an original disparity of strength* 
but the North’s control of the water enabled it to shut off 
the South ficom external support. The North, therefore, 
not only posseissed the superior ori^^al strength, but the 
potentiality of indefinite renewal. This showed itself chiefly 
' in finance, in the superior staying money power of the North, 
also in facility for providing warlike stores. This summarises 
the significance of the blockade. ^ 

Under these conditions of force, the soutiiem front of 
operations extended — ^roughly stated — ^from the Atlantic 
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i^boaxd by the Potomac and Ohio Riversfo the Rio Gxande. 
!nieie the South stood on the defense, and against this line 
the Norili moved in force much superior, but at the first not 
so dedrively so. The weak part of the South^n position was 
its bdng traversed, in the west — ^their left — ^by the Mississippi j 
wdA:, because the water potentialities of the North far 
exceeded theirs. On their right they wete similarly, but not 
so decisively weak ; for there their right flank rest^ on the 
sea, and was also open to the water power of the North, and 
did continually receive weakening flank attacks. 

The Northern plan of operations, as summarised in history, 
was to move against both flanks ; not till very late in the 
war ^as the movement upon the Southern centre. But in 
the west the great movement was made, for there the attack 
was not so much on the flank itself, but upon the point where 
dank and centre met ; the aim — as historically shown, rather 
than in the consciousness of the day — being to turn the flank, 
and at the same time cut off and put out of action the 
Southern extreme left. 

Accepting this analysis, the year 1860 passed without 
decisive or even very significant incident. 

In 1862 Farragut entered the Mississippi, and in April 
captured New Orleans. The army and navy moved from 
the Upper Mississippi ; and the naval incidents of Fort Henry , 
and Memphis, combined with the military events of Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and whatever further advance the army 
made after that battle, were the decisive features. In the 
east the Peninsula campaign. Pope’s fiascos about Manassas, 
the battle of Antietam, taken all together, were simply the 
swayhig bade and forth of combatants as yet substantially 
equdl, i.e. taking into account commanders. Much blood-' 
shed, but a drawn strife. The subsequent affairs of 
Fredericksburg (1862) and Chancellorsville (1868) fdl in the 
wne category. 

The really representative scenes in this year were, I should 
say, the capture of New Orleans and the surrender of Honel- 
son. The latter may not have been the most decidve, but 
it was the most dramatic occurrence. 

In 1868, the same attempts were renewed. The North 
succeeded in driving its way through the Misussipjn ; of this 



Eartagut’s passage of Port Hudsoa wad the som^eir of . 
Yfcksbutg are, in my judgment, the r^resentatiye OventH. 
On the east at Chancellorsville we renewed our dahk attaek, 
but the great event of the year was the offensive return by 
I>ee, which ^ded in repulse at Gettysburg. This was a 
decisive event, for it demonstrated that the South had not 
the strength to act offensively on our flank; while it iros 
equally clear that the North had power so to act on the 
west. These coincident facts made this the dedsive year. 

For 1868 then, in my judgment. Port Hudson, Vicksburg, 
and Gcettysburg are the represenladve occurrences. 

In 1864, the leading operations are Grant’s Wilderness 
Campaign and Sherman’s advance upon Atlanta, follow^ 
by the march through Georgia. The latter operation 
succeeded a great deal of hard fighting in 1862 and 1868, 
done in reaching and controlling Sherman’s initial poinf, 
in the neighbourhood of Chattanooga. This antecedent 
fig h tin g had the characteristic which I noted before con- 
cerning events in the east in 1862 ; there was varied fortune, 
swinging back and forth, much bloodshed, no decisive issue, 
though upon the whole the North had gained and did advance. 
In these years, 1862 and 1868, the scene of struggle was the 
Confederate centre ; but our success in the latter year on the 
Mississippi made it, in 1864, more nearly the Confedmte 
left. Sherman’s success again turned the Confederate flank, 
while at the same time lopping many a considerable fragment. 
Of his campmgn Atlanta is the representative name. Its 
capttire ended the serious fighting, and from it began his 
easy triumphal march. 

I confess myself unable to point to a decisive incident in 
Grant’s campaign of 1864 ; but of course Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattax is the dramatic finale of the conflict. 

If there should be any disposition to recognise the block- 
ade’s part in the result, the two battles of Port Royal and 
Mobile appear to me to represent its action ; for the ultimate 
effort of the blockade was to assert itseff by holding the 
harbours. Of these endeavors Port Royal was the first 
—barring Ifrttteras, a much less imponant affair — and 
Mobile the last. 

From the purely military standpoint Vicksburg and 
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diBl^biiig wxn the dedinve battles. The former ad»ially 
dtodded the fate of the Mississippi. Gettysburg, did not so 
ncmdi de<^i^ events as prove a decisive fact, viz. that 
the South was unable to carry out an offensive return. 

- Politically, New Orleans was the most decisive battle., 
Foreign intervention was until then, I believe, possible ; 
firom that time it was hopeless. 

My list then in order of importance would stand : Vicks- 
burg, New Orleans, Gettysbui^, Port Hudson (naval), Donel-. 
son, Port Royal, Atlanta, MbbUe, Appomattax. There are 
nine. Of these to eliminate 1 should take away Port Royal ; 
because though more important than Mobile, it is less well 
known and less dramatic. 

I must add that I think my detailed knowledge so defec- 
tive that I may very well have overlooked some incident, 
intrinsically small, actually more decisive than bigger affairs. 
I believe,' however, that my analysis, in its leading lines, is 
fairly correct, and that somewhere on these lines the decisive 
events are to be found, even though my solution be open to 
criticism. 

A. T. M. 


MAHAN’S VIEWS ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE 

It has been said that, owing to Great Britiun having no 
written constitution as a check upon the powers of her 
legislature, there is nothing which Parliament cannot do, 
except to make a woman a man. To define this object as 
the end of the suffrage movement would probably be called 
a caricature ; yet a moment’s reflection will show that it is 
true, in the sense of breaking down and removing for ever the 
line of demarcation, which the general sense of the world 
and the course of history have drawn, as the barrier separat- 
um; the respective spheres of men and women. It is obvious 
that the movement cannot stop with the mere grant of the 
vote; that inevitably it goes on to the ftill entrance of 
wmnen upon the whole field of political activity ; upon the 
' legislative field, from the National Congress down, and upon 
the Executive, from the President of the United States to 
the.smaUest political office in the gift of the Government. 

This is not to establish merely equality of consideration, 
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upion which so mudb aigoment is wasted, adth the 
tion that the withholding of suffrage is an imputation of 
inferiority of women to men. The result, stated above as 
inevitable, if the vote be at once attained, is not equality in 
any sense, but identity of social liinction. between womm 
and men. It means that women shah no longer concentrate 
their ambitions and affections nipon the home, the children, 
and all the sacred relationships attaching to their work, but 
shall disperse their energy and modify their charact^ and 
entire personality as a sex, by entering upon the outside 
hurly-burly of masculine life. l 

The question before us, then, is whether it is, or can be, 
good for the community to sacrifice, wholly or even in 
great measure, the special social function of women which 
throughout the Christian era has been hers in the Christian 
household. The equality of the sexes has been in the teacit- 
ing of Christianity from the beginning: and nowhere else 
than where Christianity enters has that equality been found ; 
because women have neither the physical nor the moral 
energy to compel it by brute force. But Christianity — 
which is the corner-stone of Emropean civilisation — ^while 
inculcating equality, emphasises differentiations and denies 
identity of function. Such identity is the end of the present 
woman’s mov^ent. It promises and is already accom- 
panied by a lessening esteem for home and children. Is it 
probably for the good of the community ? The true test to 
be applied to every social and political demand is the good 
of the community ; not the gratification of a very small 
section of it. Is it expedient for the welfare of the com- 
munity that women should have the ballot ? Here we must 
recognise and remember that we face a far-resiching pro- 
position. You cannot stop with the vote. There follows 
necessarily the foil range of all the political activities. These 
at present are confined to men. Will it be to the advantage 
of the community — of the State — ^that women enter this 
ar«ui also ? Are political activities so consonant to women’s 
sph^ as to make this advisable? Or is it more probable 
that as actually men superintend all th# commercial and 
business activities, all that constitutes the prosperity and 
oriler of the State, to them also should be confined the 
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political action wBich reglates business, commeioe, trans- 
port, manufactures? 

With th^ consequences in view, to give women the vote 
breaks down the constant practice of the past ages by which 
to men are assigned the outdoor tough action of life and to 
women that indoor sphere which we call the family. There 
is no drawing a line here other than that of sex. Remove 
Uiat barrier as is proposed and you reverse what has hereto- 
fore been fundamental in our society. 

A. T. M. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Message sent to the Prime Minister of England, Mr. David 
Lloyd G^rge, by distinguished representatives of the three 
foremost patriotic Societies of America, Tke Society of the 
Cincinnati, Tke Sons of the Revolution, and The Sons of the 
American Revolution, on the fourth anniversary of Great 
Britain’s entrance into the war, August 4, 1918 : 

“ Denting through you to assure the Government and people 
of Great Britain, on this fourth anniversary of their entrance 
into the great war, of the sincere regard and affection enter- 
tained for your nation by members of the Society of the Cincinnati 
{formed by General Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette 
from the officers of the Continental Army) and by members of 
the patriotic ancestral Societies of the Sons of the Revolution 
and Sons of the American Revolution, whose membership is 
composed exclusively of those whose forefathers fought in the 
Revolutionary War under General Washington ; we, here to- 
day on August 4 in Fraunces Tavern, New York City, where 
General Washington as Commander-in-Chief held the farewell 
reception to his officers, preparatory to his retirement to private 
life, have signed our names to this paper to testify to the fact 
of our highest appreciation of the noble efforts and heroic self- 
sacrifice of your valiant soldiers and sailors, and to state that as 
July 4 is our ‘ Independence Day,' so August 4 will ever he 
held soared by us as*' Dependence Day * in honor of the great 
mother-land which drew her sword without hesitation for the 
ceruse of Bdgfum and world freedom, to show that treaties once 
made must be kept, and that perfect dependence could be placed 
upon her to keep her plighted troth." 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1840. September 27, Alfred Thayer Mahan bom at West 
Point, New York, son of Professor Dezmis Hart 
Mahan of the U.S. Military Academy. 

1854-1856. Columbia College. 

1856. September 80, entered the third class, U.S. Naval 
Academy, as Acting Midshipman. Appointed from 
the 10th Congressional District of New York. • 
1859. June 9, graduated as Midshipman. 

1859-1861. Frigate Congress^ Brazil station. 

1861. August 81, promoted to Lieutenant. Converted 
steamer James Adger for ten days. 

1861-1862. Steam corvette Pocahontas^ in the Potomac 
flotilla ; capture of Port Royal, November 7, 1861 ; 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 

18Q2-1868. Nav^l Academy at Newport, Rhode Island. 

First Lieutenant in the Macedonian during the 
summer practice cruise to England in 1868. 
1868-1864. Steam corvette Seminole^ West Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron. 

1864- 1865. James Adger ; staff of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, 

South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

1865- 1866. Double-ender Muscoota. 

1865. June 7, promoted to Lieutenant-Commander. * 

1866. Ordnance duty, Washington Navy Yard. 

1867-1869. Steam sloop Iroquois^ to Asiatic station, via 

Cape of Good Hope. Detached in 1869 ; returned 
via India, Rome, and Paris. 

1869. Commanding gunboat Aroostook^ Asiatic station. 
1870-1871. Navy Yard, New York. « 

1871. Worcester, home station. 

1872. Promoted to Commander. Receiving ship. New 

York. 
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1878-1874. Commandii^; side-wheel steamer Wasp in the 
Rio de la Plata. 

1875-1876. Navy Yard, Boston. 

1877-1880. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

1880-1888. Navy Yard, New York. 

1888- 1886. Commanding steam sloop WachtussU, South 

Pacific Squadron. 

1885. Promoted to Captain. Assigned to Naval War 
College, as Lecturer on Naval History and Strategy. 
1886-1889. President of Naval War College. 

1889- 1892. Special duty. Bureau of Navigation. Member 

of Commission to choose site for navy yard in Puget 
Sound. 

1892-1898. President of Naval War College. 

1898-1895. Commanding cruiser Chicago, flagship of Rear- 
* Admiral Erben, European station. 

1894. D.C.L., Oxford; LL.D., Cambridge. 

1895- 1896. Special duty at the Naval War College. 

LL.D., Harvard. 

1896. November 17, retired as Captain on hb own applica- 

• tion after forty years’ service. 

1896- 1912. Special duty in connection with Naval War 

College. 

1897. LL.D., Yale. 

1898. Member of Naval War Board during Spanish- 

American War. 

1899. Delegate to Hague Peace Conference. 

1900. LL.D., Columbia. 

1902. President of the American Historical Association. 
1908. LL.D., Dartmouth. 

1906. June 29, Rear-Admiral on the retired list. 

1908. Appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the 

Commission to report on the reorganisation of the 
Navy Department; Chairman of a joint Com- 
mission on Naval Affairs ; and a member of a Sub- 
Committee on Department Methods. 

1909. LL.D., Magill. . . 

1914. December 1, died at the Naval Hospital, Washington. 
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112; Puerto Bioo, 192, 193; 
see Bibliography 
Levant, sloop-of-war, 14 
Life of Doctor Sanderson, The, 302 
Life of Farragut, 53, 54, 78 
Life of General Grant, 54 
Life of George Herbert, The, 302 
Life of Napoleon, 248 
Zrf/e of Nelson, The, 78-87 ; 6,000 
copies sold, 84 ; eulogies of, 81- 
84 ; M.’s ambitions concerning, 
87 ; 104, 112 ; worth shipload of 
treaties, 206; 211 ; praised by 
Spectator, 252 ; criticised by 
David Hannay, 254, 255 ^ 292, 
302 ; see Bibliography 
Lion, H.M.S., 164 (note) 

Little, Brown & (^., Boston, 83, 
127 

Little, Captain McCarty, 32, 57 
(note), 75 

Little Navyites routed by M., 305 
Liverpool Philomathic Society, 
47, 251, 296 (note) 

Livjr, 49 

Lloyd George, David, 218 
Lodge, Senator Henry Cabot, x, 
59, 117, 196; Monroe doctrine, 
197 ; on arbitration treaties, 
199; battleships, 200; Japan- 
ese question, 200 
Ijondon, M.’b liking for, 808 
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SeoMrtwry; eulogises Kwal 
WarBoa^»89; 103, 104; story 
about M., 301 ; 323 (note) 

Lord Mayor of London, 63 
Lorebum, Lord, 145 
!Lotos dub, 282 
Louis XIV, 249 

X«w, Hon. Seth, 94 ; illustration 
faping 96 ; eulogy of M., 101 
Luce, Admiral Stephen B., 24, 25, 

. 28, 28 (note), 29, 31, 44, 46, 60, 
108 

MoCalla, Admiral Bowman H., 
letter of appreciation, 166, 166 
Modellan, General, 4, 189 
McClure^a, 112, 200 
McCook, Commander Roderick, 
10 

Macedonian, U.S.S., 17 
McQUl University confers LL.D., 
o 107 

McKinley, President, 201 
Madison, President James, 221, 
221 (note), 222 

Mahan, Admiral Alfred Thayer: 
birth, 1 ; Irish Catholic grand- 
parents, 1 ; pronunciation of 
name, 2 (note), 297 (note) ; be- 
comes Protestant, 3; admiration 
for the English people, 3 ; goes 
to school at Hagerstown, Md., 4; 
goes to Columbia, 4 ; revels in 
stories of naval life, 6 ; sees 
Jefferson Davis, 6 ; nominated 
for Naval Academy, 5 ; ap- 
pointed acting midshipman, 8 ; 
goes to Annapolis, 7 ; his 
standing in class, 8 ; intellec- 
tual qualities, 8 ; sits for paint- 
ing of Rose Standish, 9 ; jumps 
one year’s class, 9 ; his fond- 
ness for registers and time- 
tables, 9 ; Class 65 Date,” 9 ; 
hazmg, 10 ; clumsy fingers, 10 ; 
opinion of usual version of 
attack at Trafalgar, 11 ; comet 
of 1868, 11 ; not allowed to 
read Uncle Tom's Cabin, 11 , 
the wisdom of never contriving 
an opportunity, 12 ; on keeping 
servants waiting, 12; the 
manywhere Briti& soldier, 13 ; 
appointed to U.S. frigate Con- 
gress, 14 ^ promoted lieutenant, 
15; . serves on U.S.S. Jdtnee 
Adger, 15 ; active service 
• U.S.S* PocdihonUts, South Atlan- 


tic Bbckading Squadron^ 15;. 
suggests oonstruotion of 
** mystery ship,” 15; first lieu- 
tenant Macedonian, 17 ; or* 
dered to Seminole, West Qifif 
Blockading Squadron, 17; on. 
staff of Admiral Dahlgren, 17 ; 
sends his savings to Southern 
ofilcers, 17; serves on ATuecoofa^ 
18; tropical fever, 18; pro- 
moted lieutenant-commander, 
18; ordnance duty, Washington 
Navy Yard, 18 ; appointed to 
steam-sloop Iroquois, 18 ; ” Ma- 
han’s Valley,” 18; commands 
gunboat Aroostook, 18 ; returns 
home by way of India, 18 ; six * 
months’ leave in Europe, 18; 
the awakening, 19, 20; leisure to 
write, 21 ; promoted comman- 
der, 21 ; commands Wasp, 21 ; 
shore duty, 21 ; commands 
steam - sloop Wachusett, 21 ; 
marriage, 21 ; family life, 22, 
23 ; in a new world of thought, ' 
23 ; military ideas, 23 ; his 
first book, 23 ; influence of 
Mommsen’s History of Home, 26; 
accepts Luce’s invitation, 25, 
29, 30 ; his lack of qualifica- 
tions, 26 ; the plan formed, 26 ; 
exhaustive research, 26, 27 ; 
arrival at War College, 30, 31 ; 
overcomes all opposition, 31 ; 
he saves the College, 34, 35 ; 
President of the College, 38 ; 
the first lectures, 38, 39 ; sent 
to Puget Sound to select Navy 
Yard site, 38, 38 (note) ; adop- 
tion of term ” Sea Power,” 42 ; 
conception of original lectures^ 
42, 43, 44 ; publication of TAe 
Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, 45 ; instant recogni- 
tion, 45 ; translations into 
foreign languc^es, 46 ; tributes 
from many distin^ii^ed men, 
45-7 ; claim to originality, 47, 
48 ; process of his literary evo- 
lution, 48; publishes The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon the 
French Hevciution and Empire, 
40 ; opinions of Sir J. Laugh- 
ton, 49, 50 ; W. O’Connor 
Morris, 50 ; the London Times, 
50 ; U.S. War Department, 51> 
52 ; the lessons of his maater- 
pieces, 52; again appointed 



PM Wifv Cbll^ 

{ dSs : of Admiral 

. Fsfrmguit 53 ; aMiea f6r ek- 
t«aA<m oi «hoTe leave* 67* 58 ; 
rififusea* 57 ; appointed taoom- 
maind of Chicago^ 61 ; invita- 
tion from Spencer* 61 ; 

dines' with Viceroy of Ir^and, 
, 61 ; invited to dinner by Queen 
Victoria* 61 ; meets the IMnce 
of Wales* the Duke of York* 
and others* 62 ; entertained at 
Havre, 63 ; kindness of Mr. 
iSchiif’s family* 63; Sampson 
Low dinner in his honour* 63 ; 
puUio banquet* 63 ; enter- 
tained by Royal Navy dub* 64, 
<66; Oxford* degree of D.O.L.* 
66-8 ; Cambridge* degree of 
LL.D.* 70-2; Coloration of 
Trinity House invites to meet 
Prince of Wales* 72 ; courtesy 
of Lord Rosebery* 72* 73 ; 
dinner and ball at Buckingham 
PalcK^* 73 ; lion of the London 
■eeason* 74 ; his name men- 
tioned for Chair Modem His- 
tory* Cambridge, 75 ; writes 
Life of NeUoriy 79 ; method of 
writing biography* 79* 80 ; 

Jectures on Nelson* 80 ; reviews 
of Life of Nelson, 81* 82 ; letter 
-from Lord Nelson* 82* 83 ; 
appointed to Naval War Board* 
•88; cables suggestions naval 
•strategy* 88* 89 ; travels in- 
cognito from Italy* 89 ; recom- 
mends undivided responsibility 
4Klviser on naval afiairs* 89* 90 ; 
<m Sampson-Schley controversy* 
90 ; reports on Naval War 
Hoard* 93; delegate to first 
Hague Conference* 94 ; attitude 
•on poison gases* 94-7 ; em- 
barrasses Mr. White* 100 ; tri- 
bute from Seth Low* 101 ; 
naval strength and peace* 101 ; 
.awarded Chesney.Gold Medal* 
102-6; his service to Great 
Britain* 106 ; retires after 
forty years* .107 ; special duty 
4tt Naval War College* 107 ; 
Harvard* Yale* Columbia* Dart- 
mouth, and McGill confer 
degrees* 107 ; President Ameri- 
•ean Historical Association* 107 ; 
honorary member of literary 
> 80 oidtieo» 107* 108; birthday 


108^; reprgiiily 
sat ion of Navy 
108 ; on Natiohal Defends, 109 ; 
lectures at Nav^ War College* 
111 ; detached from offimal 
duty* 111 ; contributes artudes 
to numerous magazines* 112 ; 
puMication of The Interest of 
America in 8ea Power Present 
and Future, Lessons of the War . 
with Spain, The PrMem of 
Asia, Retrospect and Prospect, 
Some Neglected Aspects of War, 
Naval Administration and War- 
fare, Armaments and . Arbitra- 
tion, 112* 113; invited to 

write for Atlantic Monthly, 113 ; 
J apanese and other translations* 
114 ; Senator Lodge’s opinion* 
117 ; publishes Types of Naval 
Officers, 117 ; and The Story of 
the War in South Africa, 118; 
German translation thereof* 
118; French translation of 
The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, 119; produces From 
Sail to Steam, 123 ; The Har- 
vest Within, 126 ; Major Opera- 
tions of the Navies in the War 
of American Independence, 126 ; 
The Interest of America in 
International Conditions, 127 ; 
and Naval Strategy, 127; 
lectures in Boston* 126 ; French 
translation of Naval Strategy, 
127 ; ** Buy more Mahan**’ 128; 
showed how sea power over- 
came Napoleon* 130 ; gives 
enemy England’s whole system 
of pe6kce* 131 ; books tran^ated 
into German* 132; infiuence 
upon German Emperor* 131* 
132 ; upon foreign navies* 133 ; 
upon British naval policy* 133 ; 
tributes from distinguished men* 
134-5 ; regeneration of British 
Navy traced to, 135* 136 ; Pen- 
sion for widow* 137 ; $1.20 de- 
ducted from pay* 137 ; doctrine 
of concentration* 138 ; world- 
wide influence* 138* 139* 140* 
141 ; warning Britain* 140* 141 ; 
warns President danger immu- 
nity private l^perty at sed* 
145-7 ; on British political 
parties* 146; Germany’s vul- 
nerability at sea* 146; Ang^o- 
American community of inter- 
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147 ; Anglo-Saxon civliaa-" I 
8 ayod» 159, 160 ; ixifioanoo I 
,b 0 gins to be Mt, 169; deani- 
*410X1 of Monroe doctxine, 166 ; 
eiSorts to stimulate increase of 
American Navy, 165 ; his share 
in establishment Qeneral Board, 
167, 168 ; Admiral Sims’s tri* 
bute, 169, 170 ; his great part 
in creation of American Navy, 
171 ; peace views, 172, 173, 176, 
176 ; advocated strong Ameri- 
oan Navy, 175 ; in British Navy 
best hope for peace, 176 ; 
-warns posterity, 176 ; shyness, 
178; friendship with Admiral 
Sir Bouverie Clark, 178-89 ; a 
ataunch Republican, 180 ; im- 
pressions of Democratic Party, 
180, 181 ; anti-Home Ruler, 
181 ; disapproves of Liberal 
Government, 181 ; no sym- 
pathy with Anglo- Japanese 
aUiance, 181 ; no use for the 
'Turk, 181 ; the menace of Ger- 
many, 181 ; his common sense, 
182 ; on free trade, 182 ; on the 
Latin- American, 182, 183 ; 

praises BritishTransport Service , 
186 ; eulogises British officer, 
187 ; as statesman, 100-207 ; 
his foresight, 190 ; his warning, 
190 ; Gulf of Mexico and Oarib- 
' bean Sea, 191, 192 ; apprecia- 
tion of Roosevelt, 194 ; high 
praise from Aihenxeumt 194 ; 
on Channel tunnel, 196 ; on 
Monroe Doctrine and Arbitra- 
tion Treaties, 197, 198 ; on 
.international law, 197-9 ; 
Sydenham Clarke’s criticisms, 
.201—3 ; “ incapable of advo- 

cating wrongdoing,” 203 ; on 
Germany and the Monroe Doc- 
trine, 204-6 ; qualities of a 
.statesman, 207 ; as prophet, 
208-14 ; predicts detaus of late 
war, 209, 214; lack of sym- 
pathy with Germany, 208 ; pre- 
dicts surrender German fleet, 
.209 ; importance mercantile 
marine, 210; unceasing advo- 
cate of more battleships, 210 ; 
Admiral Sims not in agreement, 
212, 213 ; warnings about Ger- 
many, 213, 214 ; his share in 
'Winning war, 143, 160, 177, 214 ; 
wound judgment, 214 ; Anglo 


Americanrerunion, 215^17, 226, 
224, 227 ; message to Amertcb, 
228-44 ; fearless accuracy,, 231 ; 
on commerce destroying, 236; 
imxnunity jxrivate property, 
237 ; appreciation of British, 
237 ; on sea power in American 
Civil War, 241, 242 ; a public 
benefactor, 244 ; literary traits, 
245-66 ; neology, 247 ; hand- 
writing, 247 ; a purist, 250 ; 
style reflects character, 251 ; 
criticised by David Hannay, : 
254-5 ; inelegancies, 255 ; one . 
of Forty Immortals, 255; his 
priceless message to mankind, 
256 ; greatest writer America 
has produced, 256 ; religious 
convictions, 267-71 ; literary 
beauty of the Bible, 257 ; prone- 
ness to ill-temper, 258 ; trusted 
by all, 258 ; spiritual beliefs, 
259 ; generosity, 260, 261 ; 

brass tablet to, 260 ; extols 
Hope, 261, 262 ; Revision of 
Prayer Book, 263 ; supports 
foreign missions, 264 ; Seamen’s 
. Church Institute, 264, 265 ; 
“ best informed man upon war,” 
264; his spiritual message, 269 ; 
irreproachable conduct, 271 ; 
promoted Rear-Admiral, 272 ; 
physical vitality, 273 ; his Long 
Island home, 273, 274 ; lucra- 
tive offers, 274, 277-9 u ** mua- 
zled,” 275 ; appeals from 
muzzling order,” 275, 276 ; 
tribute to British fleet, 281 ; Ger- 
many’s reponsibility for war, 
281, 282 ; his favourite clubs, 
282 ; waning strength, 284 ; 
peaceful end, 284- 95 ; ftuieral, 
285 ; goodness and humility, 
285 ; obituary notices, 286-92 ; 
apprehensions should Germany 
prevail, 294 ; his place in his- 
tory, 296 ; opinion of, 297, 
298 ; no orator, 298 ; cause 
of lack of recognition, 298; 
natural literary tendencies, 298; 
a sound strategist, 299 ; devo- 
tion to duty, 299; world-en- 
compassing mind, 299, 300 ; 
hysique and appearance, 300 ; 
is voice and eyes, 300 ; 
strength of character and shy^ 
ness, 301 ; indifference to dxe^ 
301 ; as husband and father. 



iii^ekul* ^^2; but! bath- 
iiilg; md 208 ; taotind 

oommon 8€nub» 203 ; opposed 
':ii6 female su£^a|^« 302; 

lucidity and einoerity, 204 ; 
absent-mindedness, 304 ; essen- 
'tfally a teacher, 306 ; no monu- 
ment to his memory, 806 ; 
.mental distress about Qerman 
Navy, 206 

Mahan* Mrs. Alfred Thayer, vii, 
X ; her marriage, 21 ; source of 
^ . encouragement to her husband, 
22 ; her children, 22 ; question 
of pension, 137 ; 166, 243 ; 

types husband’s MSS., 247 ; 27 1 ; 
home in Long Island, 273, 274 ; 
tribute from British Ambassar- 
dor, 283 

Mahan, Master Alfred Thayer, 22 
Mahan, Commodore Dennis Hart, 
22 

Mahan, Frbf. Dennis Hart, 1, 2, 4 
Mahan, Miss Ellen Evans, 22 
Mahan, Major Frederick, 22, 60 
Mahan, Miss Helen Kuhn, 22 
Mahan, Miss Jane I<eigh, x, 23 
Mahan, Lyle Evans, 22 
Mahan, Rev. Milo, 4, 266 
Mahan Hall, Annapolis, 8, illus- 
tration facing 8 

Mahan on Naval Warfare, Dr. 

Allan Westcott, 8, 154 
Mahan, U.S. destroyer, 306 
(note) 

Mahan's Counsels to the United 
States, Sydenham darko’s 
criticisms, 201-3 

Major Operations of the Navies in 
ike War of American Indepen- 
dence, 126, 272 ' 

Malta, 193 

Manila, battle of, 162, 223 (note) 
Manning, Dr. William Thomas, 219 
Marcus Aurelius, x, 175 
Marengo, Napoleon’s charger, 103 
Margin of naval strength, 130-43 ; 

5 redominating inlLuence of, 130; 

L’s responsibility for, 139; 
saves France, 141, 142 ; saves 
the world, 142, 143 
Marine engineering, effect of M.’b 
books, ^5 

Marine Bundschau, M.’s lack of 
sympathy with Germany, 208 
Maritime- commerce, M. studies 
trade statistics, 27; 133, 144, 
146^227 


Marne, battle of the, 141^ 143;: 
Mar^art^ Cimtiud Frededek^ 
Marshall, General W. L., lOOfnotet 
**MarBhmm,’* 185 (note), 272* 
274 

Marston, R. B., 42, 48, 83, 84, 119, 
196, 292, 293 ; M.*s last letter 
to, 293, 294 
Martinique, 101, 197 
Maxse, L. J., editor NaUonaL 
Review, 119-23 

Mercantile marine, its supmme 
importance, 209, 210; nook 
Bullen on British, 210 (note) 
Merfimac, iron-clad, 14 
Milford Haven, Admiral the Mar- 
quess of, 66 

Minakami,^ M., translates into 
Japanese The Interest of 
America in Sea Power, 116 
Mississippi, mouth of, 191 
Mississippi, U.S.S., 164 (note) 
Mona Passage, 191 
Monitor, iron-clad, 10 
Monroe doctrine, M.’s interven- 
tion at Hague Conference, 97— 
9 ; American declaration, 99 ; 
M.’s definition of, 165, 173; 
non - justiciable, 173 ; M.’s 

views, 197, 198 ; impossible to 
arbitrate, 204 ; M. on, 204-6 ; 
origin of, 220, 221 ; 241 
Monroe, President, 221, 221 (note), 
222 

Moody, Hon. Wm. H., 108 (note) 
Moore, Prof. John Bassett, 284, 
284 (note) 

Morley of Blackburn, Viscount, 61 
Morning Post, The (London), 
appreciation of M., 208 ; eulogy 
of M., 287, 288; 299 
Morris, William O’Connor, 50, 53, 
248 

Morton,* Hon. Paul, 108 (note) 
Murphy, Major Grayson, 219 
Murray, Congressman Ambrose 6., 
6 

Muscoota, U.S.S.*, 18 


Napoleon the Great, M. studies, 
26, 27, 49, 50 ; cause of down- 
fall, 130, 169; 193, 306 
Nationed Reviet$^ 112, 119-23 
Naval Administration and Warfare, 
90, 108, 112; see Bibliography 
Naval and Military Museum, 102, 
103 
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BSi^toiy Society JUbtaiey, 

2few "STork^ 92 

War Board, Washington, 
88-03 ; Me appointed to, 88; 

Kavid War College, Newport, 
establishment of, 24, 28, 29; 

^ arrival of M., 30 ; his efforts to 
save, 31 ; 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 53, 169 

Naval Strategy^ 127, 128 ; French 
translation, 127 ; warning to 
Britain, 140 ; impregnability 
of Dardanelles, 211 

Navies, American : 7, 7 (note), 35 ; 
expenditures, 140 ; indifference 
towards, 161 ; birth of the new 
Navy, 161 ; dawn of new era, 
162 ; condition in 1003, 163 ; 
nav^ programme of 1016, 163 ; 
new battleships and cruisers, 

* 163, 164; takes, second place, 

164 (note) ; Jane’s opinion of 
new ships, 164 (note) ; Naval 
War Budget, 164 (note) ; in- 
fluence of General Board, 167 ; 
M.’s great part in creation of, 
171 ; eulogy of, 223. British : 
margin of strength over that of 
Germany, 130 ; expenditures, 
140 ; saves France, 141, 142 ; 
and the world, 142, 143 ; lesson 
to Central Military Powers, 142, 
143 ; 151 ; effective blockade by, 
156 ; beneflts America, 166 ; 
Admiral Sims on, 167 ; Queen 
Elizabeth and Lion^ 164 (note) ; 
sole power to control Germany, 
172 ; best hope for )^ace, 176 ; 
Transport Service Boer War, 
186 ; a deterrent from war, 190 ; 
predominant influence of, 208 ; 
M. approves strategy, 280 ; M.’s 
tribute to, 281 ; predominance 
of, 294, German : inferior 
stren^h to that of Britain, 130 ; 
traxuuations of M.’s books on 
every warship, 132 ; expen^- 
tures, 132, 140; growth in- 
fluenced by M., 133; Admiral 
aims on, 157 ; M. predicts sur- 
render of, 209, 214 ; created by 
Influence of Sea Power upon 
History^ .286 ; M.’s mental dis- 
tress about, 306. Japanese : 
117, 133; expenditures, 140; 
defeat of Russian fleet, 211, 
212 

84 


Nanou ae d FighHng 
The, 132, 168 (note) 

Navy Department, :Mrga«iisa>- 
tion of, 108» 337 ; annouboe- 
ment of M.’8 death, 292 
Navy League of Great Britain^ 
sympathy of, 289 
Navy Records Society, exprwh 
sion of appreciation, 291 
Nelson, Adiwal Lord, 50, 78-87 ; 
M. writes Life of, 79 ; M. leo- 
tures on, 80; Nelson the in^ 
comparable, 86; presentiment 
of death, 85 ; courted death at 
Trafalgar, 188; 193, 233 
Nelson and his Biogretphers, 255 
(note) 

Nelson, Lord (the late Peer), 73, 
82, 83 

Neutrals, prejudicial to effective 
blockade, 159, 159 (note) 

New American Navy, The, 89 ; M. 
demolishes Secretary of War, 
201 

Newberry, Truman.H., 149 
Newel, Hon. Stanford, 94 
Newport, Rhode Island, 13, 13 
(note) 

New York Press, eulogy of M., 240 
Nineteenth Century, 201 
Noel, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Gerard, 45 

North American Review, 112 ; 
Anglo-American re-union, 215; 
263 

North Sea, 138, 141, 157 


Offa, King of Mercia, 41 
Offence and defence compared, 
187 

Oman, Admiral Joseph Wallace, 
X, 63 (note) 

Organisation, 218 
Oriental Association of Tokyo, 
114, 115, 116 
Oxford, 66-70, 71 


Page, Walter Hines, 226 
Paine, Ri^h, 223 
Panama Canal, M.’b artide in 
Century, 203 • 

Parker, Commodore, 35 (note) 
Peace won by sea power, 177 ; will 
bepieservedby, 177; cooperation 
American and British navies, 
175; 176, 217 ; raw materials. 



' 1»^ IWi tta^ » b<Mtag» 
fidvia* 180 

Pelo|>oiisMMdai» Wttr» 49 
PemnatOar War, Kapiatf’a, 93 
Pennayivaniiaf DraaononS^, 164» 
164 (note), 165 
PensacoUn 191 
Penriit, W. G., 291 
BMAians, 27^4 

Poterbdnni|&, Bishop of, 68 
197 

PhiUimoier Admiral Sir Augustus, 
45 

Pilgrims Society, 226 
Pitt, WilUam, 35, 49, 233 ; M/s 
estimate of, 234 

Poison gases, M/s attitude on, 
94^7 ; Germany introduces, 94, 
97 

Polk, President James K., 7 
PoUock, Sir Frederick, on Life of 
Neleon, 206 
Porter, Admiral, 29 
Portland, Maine, 230 
Private property at sea subject 
to capturcj 144tr*59 ; opnion of 
Sir Julian Oorbett, 144, 153, 
154 ; Mt warns President, 145- 
147 ; Elihu Root on immunity, 
148, 149 ; subject submitted to 
General Board, 149^ traditional 
policy of United States, 150; 
General Board endorses M., 
150 ; Charles Stewart Davison 
on, 145 (note). Appendix; M. 
on, 158, 237 

Problem of Asia, 112, 207, 223; 

eee Bi^ograpky * 

Pronunriation of Mahan, 2 (note), 
297 (note) 

Prussianism, 156, 306 
Puerto Rico, strategical import- 
ance of, 192, 193 ; 197 

Gti6snB2ite&6ih,B[.M.S., 164(note) 


Radstodc, Lord, 73 
Raleifi^, Sir Walter, 41, 208 
Bavenscroft, Commander G. M., 

Raw materials influenoe for peace, 

^L.Mn]u«ma.z 
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lUmir, Adatfnt Q«a«gi CWWir* 
10 

Butmiptet tuni Pnwpeo^ J7i '1|8» 
118 ; 

Rhodes, James Ford, triimte to 
M., 291 

Richard, Dr. Ernst, 280 
Rivoyre, Ensign, traiislates 
into Erench, 127 
Roberts, Lord, 46, 62 ; wishes 
to write military history, 63 1 
158 ; writes to Mman, 187; 188; 
on Boers as tactioiaha^ 188 
Rochambeau, General, 18, 231, 
232 

Rodgers, Admiral Raymond T., 
tribute to M., 290 
Rogers, Mrs., 37 
Roosevelt, Hon. Franklin, x 
Roosevelt, Hon. Theodore, x, 36, 
45; appeals for riiore service 
for M., 59; 78, 79; appointed* 
Naval War Board, 88 ; Roose- 
velt Rou^ Riders, 88; ajp- 
points M. member of Commis- 
sion on Reorganisation Naval 
Department, 108; and Com- 
mission on Naval Defence, 109 ; 
popularity of 109, 110 ; letter 
of appointment to members of 
Commission, 110, 111 ; opinion 
of M., 139; feelings towards 
England, 203, 204 ; the *** one 
man.” 204, 204 (note) ; warned 
by M. danger immunity private 
property at sea, 145-7 ; re|dies 
to M., 147, 148 ; eulo^ses M., 
171, 174, 193, 194 ; M.’8 appre- 
ciation of, 194; on Aladian 
boundary, 203 ; on coolie im- 
migprants, 203 ; Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration, 224, 225; 
Senatorial apprehension, 229, 
230 ; 243, 245 ; gives M. free 
hand, 277 (note) 

Root, Hon. Elihtt, on immunity 
private property at sea, 148, 
149; 199 

Rosebery, Earl of, 72, 78 
RothsohUd, Lord, 73 
Royal Navy dub Of 1766 and 
1785, 64, 6A 66 

Roybl United Service Institution, 
102-0; awards diesney Gold 
Medal, 103-5 ; elects M. honor- 
ary member, 106 ; 300 
Rubens^ 102 

Russia, predicted weakness of, 209 



Ctoat, Jl^ptliiaiie ICkiiMp 
,^tli6Kav7rn6 
Si* Iid 9 (67 St* Lo)» C«[)tam Q.» 41 
St. HeUeir, Lordt see Jeuoe 
St. Kitts, 23S 
St. Thomas, 191 

St« Thomas’a Kpiaoopal Churoh, 
Washington, 285 
St. Vmcsnt, Admiral Lord, 50 
Saints, battle of the, 238 
Sidamis, battle of, 11 (note) 
Salisbury, Marquess of, 72; en- 
tertains M. at Hatfield, 73 ; 298 
Sampson, Admiral William T., 17, 
^9,45 

Sampson Low, Marston & Go. 
give dinner in honour of M., 63 ; 
request opinion Channel tunnel, 
195 ; see Marston 
Sandys, Dr., Public Orator, Cam- 
brid^, 71 
• Santa Lucia, 191 
Santiago, battle of, 162, 201 
Santo Domingo, 191 
Saumarea, Lord de, 135 
Schley, Admiral, 45 
Schroeder, A^iral Seaton, 167 
Schwartz, General C., 118 
Scott, Dr. James Brown, 237 
Scott, Sir Percy, 293 
Scribner^ 8 Magazine, 90, 112, 282 
Scudder, Horace E., invites M. to 
write for Atlantie Monthly, 113 
Sea, the, nature’s highway, 216 ; 
potent factor in nation^ pros- 
perity, 228 ; American indifier- 
ence toward, 229 
Seamen’s Chuj^ Institute, 264, 
264 (note) 

Sea of Japan, battle of, 211, 212 ; 
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